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PREFACE 


Since joining the Post Graduate teaching staff, I have had to 
devote my time to the study of the constitutional history of Hindu 
India, a subject in which my interest was created by the late 
Prof. J. N. Das Gupta, BjA. (Oxou), who was our teacher in the 
M A. classes of the Presidency College. Since then, I had to 
associate myself with the Carmichal Professor of Ancient Indian 
History, and had to work with him in connection with the first series 
of lectures he delivered. I had also the good fortune of making the 
acquaintance of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna whose lectures on 
Hindu Folity marked practically a new era m the study of Die 

political evolution of Ancient India. 

While lecturing to my students, I prepared the manuscript of this 

book by an elaboration of a synopsis of lectures prepared for their 

guidance, in which I proposed to give them a brief outline of the 
political evolution of Indi* marking the different phases of develop¬ 
ment, along with the can* and circumstances that contributed to 
them A number of sucli phases of evolution are clearly discernible. 
The earliest of these was one in which tribal democracy prevailed, 
and this was pre-eminently so for the Vedic period. Later on, there 
was a distinct tendency towards centralisation of authority and the 
growth of regal power, accompanied by a corresponding decay of 
popular authority. This tendency became stronger every day till 
from the Vltli Century B.C., a movement for the unification of ndiu 
was inaugurated. The movement for unity culminated in the 
Maurya Empire which after a time underwent dismemberment owing 
to various causes. After centuries of disruption there was the rise 
of the Gupta Empire. Since its downfall, a spirit of local separatism 
counteracted any further attempt at union and the struggle for 
dominion continued for ages. After the fall of the Gurjara- 
p rati haras, this came to be reduced to mere squabbles for dynastic- 
pretensions and ultimately, the period of chivalric anarchy ended 
with the Mahomedan conquest. 
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In constructing an account of all these I bay# atarforl with a 
CQBti deration u[ the prim i live Institutions or ll.« Aryan rare, imi) 
lb.npmnd to the age ul the Krillmow aotof Lhu suueoediug <ms 
iuniiu<r lately lie bin tlie rise uf the Mauryn Umpire. N eat, I have 
^ucugacd, life (Towuftal af (bi^l Empire iojftitliM- wit), Uie effects <if 
J“f ft,r "'p lJ :uroad ^ " liick dutuibud t|m uormot *rolu%im of politico! 

life aud brought along whh it H, rt s , ;VOUtot tl( , w j(k . llis ui ; ]1Ji[iMt . 
<ioi„. J'lus reaction which followed o.,i replied in the via* of tint 
. P * I.wp,™ lias boon uuxl di,cimiad and tW (he other aucc-eeiliog 
c iul^ a„d wadtoto*, all tb** bring brought opto tire woof 
7 iy “ | “" , W | ! ” f '“dm. Sul,repeat lo 1 bat. I Lr, attend 
5 |,r 7 C "umval of Hindu in^t^ during the ago of 

Haiujiitnftu r ul„ « writ ns their uinfli^Un. *t the 1,unde of the 

iX^f V 01 ^ ^“i"* ** «»■* «* Hindu political life 
oughl to cod Lore, but, ns that will not bo comp!** will.. an 

r 1 , ^straggle* ■*■**«<« foreign conjuror* which led 

« n t ? q, 7i rt : 3,,,rreCti0J1 uI t! ‘* Hi, 1 . 1 , 1 ., several chap l era have 

^' UA * li l a " , v "' i!l1 : '«aunt of the successive revival* 

Turk ?!\ ’, H PrnW, “ tK <‘ editor ago .4 

1 - to- Afghan ™K the ideals of the reHftu. r.formar. liLv Suoak 

and Xavir. whotivOksd lo the problem.of politics from Ihu Juimaui^ 

to and uiiwampl ppitU „f v l(ff , flI1 d the dream of CLngata i Imperil 

r hd ; u, “* rw *« <l H«tfm .be political principle n f Akbnr. 
hn, Lna been supplemented by a brief account D f ,| 14J JMll ( w , 

Auruugwb an d the subsequent revolt and revival of the Hindus I ill 
Tlioir dream of restoring ilia Empire was shattered by a new forciirn 
cumjiieror.' • " 


Jty original iutentioa was to discuss the evolution of political 
theories units separately from fho aocotial of successive pbn-vs of 
political life, Imt, as this stuniia in I be w ay oi realising 11,a j nk ,,_ 
reladvn, be twain political movement, uml theories fostered by them 
and us it often mokes us underrate iJlc influent of ooa nu tlie other" 
I bare unde it a point lo rii*!U*s tbs lines of evolution duiiug u 
particular period and to give ;m !io<MHUii of the political ideas of ih u 
I'crmd just after it. This, t hope. will be u better exposition and 
mare b ^ i | b f u 1 tfl fill m lure: men I in Uiq iubje^t + 



Uotii in confrcoikn with the survey of jujlihoil development n* 
well iih I belt, of pDiitkinl theories, I have bud cmpknAU on thf evulti* 
lionftry aspect i>[ the tu b joe i [iratlcr* 1 have Irisstl to muku my own 
idons clear by giving pornlhd it iuvl rations from lln-1 j i^t■ ■ ry of <»i her 
ej:l t iu :±h and thoAfi ham he-etf ns u role urlded nt ike end wf Hi a piers, 
separated f»oia thy general narrative. This hue been done with I ho 
purpose ill Lit our idnuH nmy not be eon ha mid by the analogy (A 
itoveJnj]iiieiisa ela&wliere iu which vc hud ^Oiiie elements of similarity 
hul wldoli oriiag to divergence* of tune. euviroiiuiont, or pohiieul 
itisLlut:L p uoTisr tally willi one another. It i - tha more >0 in India 
where floeml nml poldk-nl dcvHipiiyr-ti t h,i- been on 1 iii*-* ijiiite 
dilfoieul fruiu those ol rin 1 W esl and only a curelul enquiry brings 
bourn tons she nature of this diveiyoycCi“50 tnueh so, that it is 
often diliicult to render ilia ideas expressed by wotiIh of Indian 
vocabulary by ming similar ones from I he terminology of the West. 
The word /Wify/fur itidlatice, never conuotey the ideas contained in. 
ike word RtUt.ni and it is doubtful whether the word Rajjfu aim bo 
safely rendered into English by the word State, 

I11 regard to jKilititai theories—if we mm permitted to use tlint 
word with ref or once to FaiHinn speculations—our diflkullitri are even 
greater. Wo are liable nm only to bn misguided by the analogies 
of !he Weal but suffer aba tmm (ho error of rendering Indian words 
by f.'Vifciimni I iur031 tan Qt\m valeaU. Western analogies oh' 11 inuke 11* 
forget fundamental differences in our system and stand in the way 
n f 011 r repre^eu ti ng hit:as a 11 d coill l b plj vr hiok gni n 0il grnnn l] in I his 
country* As a result of Iliis F it very often di Ellen) t to bo coxiSejon-i 
of mar uwu pecolinnlle^ and moat Indian workers i n ihi* subjvrt 
do nothing hut tend Western idea^ inio uur history. 

la underUikiug the pmpamlinn of this wort, T hari- had ike 
udvnat.iye of being preceded by n no in her nf p rev jam* wmUr--. 
J l mimn«xit, among thi 1 work^i which have already appeared on thin 
aukjeei muni be metiltouud Mr. Jaya-swal'a llifuiu Polity, n similar 
wfii li by t)r. Narendm XuSh Law, and the Frrvt S&ricf Of Car miefinrl 

Lxrttirrw by l>r. I). H* IlliJandarkar, Iayoswal*s book is a 

pioneer work uii ttio auhjeet and u siore-^kcmne of vnluahlo iaforihnliolt 
for future workers llu many pnitifs ihorC is ruum for differ enci^ of 
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opinion, yet tbu work will hold its piece for Hi* amount of orudilion 
displayed and the inspiring narrative of 311 idealifllie historian. l>r* 
iibW F s book is oHo of great value, espeuiully the chapter* on Royalty 
and the tins retrospect nppondud tuwunlN ibe ck*c. The Fir it Serim 
ttf fAirmnift/icI Lfrturrjt, will abu bo uE great interest* for the sobriety 
nf j mlgment displayed in ii. In record to I A i>lttfe»Hl THisfjiiwstp w*- 
liayt- tike vrurka of Ml'. H, K r ftorlisir Jiml Dr. I . X. Gllos^If but it 
h unturLuuUU that T could not go through 1 ho more roeettt work by 
Ur. 11 ilk-brandt on the subject, 

Far this publication, I ft hi deeply its deb toil to my old Friend 
Mr. I\ V. Sen h At. So., who not only encouraged ihu idea of publish- 
jug ii 9 but did every thing possible to enable mo to do the same- In 
spito of all this, lipwcrvr, the work H an been delayed by the proa* 
and I regret to oik-r only the first part of it to niy renders. The 
work hud to meet with ii&foreBaen di lib Lill ie* mid it vrill no I be 
poiriblo to offer lire «ecopd purl bufure the lapse ui amdlior six 
months. This pari, wh kit lift* already been tafcffli in hand, will 
contain idiaptea s 011 the Hindu concept of I ho state sih well ns oil the 
principles u£ Indian,social evolution and on Hindu puIUkdl ideals. 
A on tuber nt chapters and footnotes will be added, ilismi using 
important point- regarding ancient Indian 1 lihumlogy 1 ilia prin- 
niplu^oE public tel niimstrai m«jl and other it IItod niiiUe^. 

NjULAYAN ClIAVOMA BlMJVQpAOHTATA 

July, 19*7. 





PEBI’AQK TO PART it 


Hetore offering tho Second pn.rt of Hindu Tnlity, to the public I 
mustVkfmlnglse in thorn tor the rather unusual delay in its inilJini- 
lioa, Almost u decade has panned lintu ihe first par { was issued* 
The fault is noi wholly mine since a train of adverse rircurastiuncs 
retarded the progress oHhe hook through ilm press. I Jmd unt only 
to ronlend with a falling health but uihu to face the r t|i*e p | he?c 1 break- 
down of llif first two printing estnhiishmantB wtrinli wore ■Piilrusicd 
with the printing of she work. At times the didieulLiiiS almost 
appeared insarmouiiiablc* ami I was tempted to give up the idea 
of oampltftiug it at nil, Hue the kind encouragement of Kumur 
Dr. Nuremiru A nth Law, 1LA,,FJI.B. T Fh.D, who lino almost devoted 
Ilia life to the cause of ad neat ion-and literary patroaaga, infused 
Lope in me and enabled me to bring on I the book be fort; l hu public. 
Some other friends of mine bore also rendered valuable assistance by 
giving mo their suggestinna and going through the proof-ah and 
iu this connection f timst nutation the names of professum Army a 
Kumar .Sen, M.A. S Dr, Suktnnar Son, PhJ). and ftitrendrn 

X&th Gonwnml, MA, nil belonging lo I ho post-graduate mucking 
stuff. They have rendered mo la ml uni do asdstautm and I cauiaol 
forgot the help which E have received from them, I rngrei* however* 
thai in spite of ray beat effarN Mitre remain may typographical errors 
and fur these t crave the forgiveness of mv readers. 

if y d j file in] r left i n onra pi 1 ing 1 he voj ume has 1 icen vu ry g re aI . Thi 1 
duiu and the material had tu be gbaned partly from a large number 
of original inscription Hand partly from innumerable Sanskrit and 
Puis works while with regard to Sum he mi India [ had to rely on 
irATjil Litton^ and the war k* nt modern hi atari unti + In regard to 
curtain topics like the different types of viHage community ar tht 
local administrative machinery uf the different provinces ami aub- 
Aiviiiion* iff India, I am tonseious that 1 have not bean able to do 
lull justice to the subject, The topics are very import ant and for 
their proper handling the collaboration of Indian scholar# from diha- 
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™it. province: 1 * fa absolutely c^vtiLiuL Many not hors ami among 
llicm wc find some of the greatest name*—very often coonsiit Lho 
Mumder of making sweeping ^talemant* regarslijig Imlia fts a whole. 
They often neglect thn tim^sculo otnl the spnne^nlft nittl try to 
formulate theories, not always 1 hik*i! on reliable dntu r hut more often 
thn product of own imagination highly tinctured with (he 

LiIesiH niifl ideals of ihejr own country. 

Conscious of my own limitations, I htive made an effort to avail) 
nit these and slnvvti liurd, so come to n more rational iuterjirutiiLiau 
of ffti'^nad pheueuanu. Though I have centred my fitteutimik upon 
(he iiwtihitionnl aspect nf thing# H I have ranch 1 i r a point to giye on 
ucctmul of then# with ^pesrhit rofereuec to the in mime rutile pel i lien t 
happenings oik l c hanged ft ml from the eh r analogical point of view a? 
well- In each chapter, T have* given ft chronology of political events 
and then added ft section devoted lo political speculations mid 
ideals* Having traced ( he Cannes of the political downfall of the 
ffimlas, I have rnferred to the conflict between them ami the Muslim 
conquerors and inCideuEull.v 1 have shown how the Muslims themselves 
mine to be subjected tu at most the same politiia] forces which had in* 
tine need thftir pradeoc&surs in India. JThn ITiinIu-Mii^lini ntppnntvhr- 
mvni in tlto midst of the Hindu struggle lm I ho recovery of in- 
ilop mdeuce engage-, my attention next though T must confess that 
Hit' subject Has not received (he attention which it tk»<jrv*3, more 
espeeiftlly in un age when an acuta ihough nttifioiftl fusion exists 
hetwean llie followers of the two religions in India* 1 have then 
nU erupted to giva :i liraad outline of the political history of India 
ujitu the period of the ^^(uliStjiEiiuent ol thn British us the suzerain 
IKiWcr* * 

Regarding (he am:io-political #vo!iitmu of India. T have mnphu- 
* is oil tjip fames nod fiivkprs which contributed to give it a puculinr 
siamp and I have tried to show that the mvtif wws to bring harmony 
anil social equilibrium in the midst of insupsrftlhln dirnrsitisfl. This 
intsrpretfttiou> though not palatable tu mftny writers, U well sup¬ 
ported hy tho evidence <d history. I have I tiU'n can- no I (>> he 
influenced by any pnlrtoth hi..* nor hy a desire lo vindicalr the 
social system an jr now l , xs-’In p IVrhajis in * mi r*iB of time it will 
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change like all human in«tItnlionK I. 111 ( with nil its faults nobody run 
ileuy that ii ha* euutiiluted iuueF i lu (lit? j je uce itud prosparity of 
tin* r miniry. An fa t1i« future* 1 am upt laokinp iti aplliukiu hut 
bilii'ii I I bpresent irudenru^ Cowards discord und disrupt inn. ISut 
ill tins site ray* nf hupp and it h n si^rn of the times thrtt the lenders 
of public uj union : ■; India me doing their Ijc^i ly bring 1 unity and 
harm on; in the ton a try tv It tie many uf the Indian ruliiur pricccs like 
their Hijrhuexaitf the Maliiirnja* of Mysore. H.iruda, Tramm.-m .■ and 
the iluhumjn iA Xrpal are manifesting u ku*u desire lur the uplift 
at lbs Indian people for the removal of social abuses md far the 
redeem rut ion nF India 1 -* eroumnie Hfe. Lei tin Imp* that the 
combined efforts uf the princes and peoples of India, n il! succeed in 
creating that great common *wtLi]th which IiliiI been the dream of the 
great rulers uf ludiu in ihe past and which in hi turn will gi4e hnr 
amr true place in in ter-lift t bn al ciogiot y. lb it m iuid he her destiny 
fulfilled, 

nauav ix t iiANima da- sjjyopjti>j j v x v a 

P- Dob art Jlond 

t-ufaiffd, £5th tti€tmbir t UW, 
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BOOK SEVEN. CONSOLIDATION OF EMPIRE 


Rise and Fall of Nandas. 

From the sixth century B.C., the chief interest in Indian 
History centres round the Imperialistic movement, of which we 
have discussed only the preliminaries. Bimbisara of Magadha, 
who lived to a good old age, left an extensive dominion 
comprising Kasi and Ahga in addition to his Magadhan kingdom. 
Towards the close of his life, he was supplanted on the throne 
by his son Ajatasatru, who according to monkish accounts 
starved his father to death.* According to Buddhist tradition, 
he defeated his uncle, the Kosala king, and forced him not 
only to confirm his possession of Kasi, but made him give 
his daughter Vajira in marriage to him.t Next, he waged war 
on the republicans of Vaisali, who had remained a thorn in the 
flesh of expanding Magadha. The war, of which the prelude only is 
narrated in the Maha-parinibbana Sutta, lasted for sixteen years. 
The Licchavis, who, according to the Nirayaval! Sutta, were helped 
bv the Gana-rajas of Kasi and Kosala, held out for a long time. 
But, ultimately, the victory lay with the Magadha king, whose 


* According to Buddhist accounts Ajatafotru, even when in the womb, was actuated by lust 
and greed. It is said that, when in the womb, he used to gnaw the entrails of his mother, and 
the latter, too, owing to the presence of the devilish embryo, used to suck the blood of her 
husband. The name Ajatasatru has been derived as meaning one who is an enemy even 
when unborn—“Ajata eva fcitrub**. 

t As to the war with Pasenadi of Kosala, it is described in the Saihvutta-Nikaya, and in the 
preambles of the Bhaddasala. Vadijhakisukara and the Haritimata Ja takas. 
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success was due to the use of new implements of war like the 
Mnli&silakapt&ka. and Raha-musal* (rata putta and heavy buttering 
T ainrt ?), The political importance of the Lioehavis was broken 
ami their prestige humbled.* (See Uvasagadaiino. App. pp. 7- 
60 .). 

According to the Puriinas. AjiltusatTu was succeeded by four 
princea of hi a line e.g. Darfinka, Udilvin. Nandivardhana and Malm- 
nan din. According to some, Udttyiu succeeded Aj&taantrii and 
he in bin turn was followed by Dar&rim, who is identified by many 
with the despot N&gadasakn of <'ey I on tradition, deposed by his 
people. According to another Ceylonese Buddhist tradition, this 
prinefe was succeeded bv Amltya SiHimaga, rtf whose line, Ids 
ten sons and some princes e.g, Kfikavarnn. ruled according to 
the Pur linns. This theory receives support from the evidence of 
the Tlttrsn-onrita. 

Leaving aside these disputes regarding the order or 
chronology of thc>'.* primer's, we find thi.it their reigns wituesac-d urent 
political events. Probably, it was during their time that the 
struggle with Avnnfi ended in favour of Mugadha. The power and 
p esfeige of Avanti had been maintained for a time by some of the 
Pradyofcas and probably they had absorbed the Yatsa kingdom, 
tiis image or his immediate successors put an end to this kingdom 
and thus, practically, the whole of North fndia was brought 
Under the sway of Magadha. The kingdom of Kosala hail also 
declined with the accession of Prd£enajit’s son, Vmtdhaka who 
had exterminated the S&kyas and probably, soon after his death 

* As Li liifc rtAUinM af tbfl V^JIaUnn War, thm S* Mti.IrfJsinr mml Jain 

IrmditiUFIf. tut sitflUr RmliLhhit tu.!Hftiil!rtL, tiintir hjui n ilupiilt- uYHf A ItUiirt uf MrrtiluUii 

Arairilfli t*+ tlLr Jain*. Ull* war vsi* flu-? to th-p Lir-cliAviH* faurfcwuirinft jAUieiru*! 

VmlnCfft, -iwhii. to Ajaljikinl. la.i iL token will i IlL4 

|jp3i.a4FAtiiBrr Cptalci^ «■ irsi ^i.*rn^ ylephauti anil ti pptirt nerkfaw which AjntJiAalfii m-rlml 
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Kosala came to form part of the Magadha Empire.* iBud 
Ind. p. 11.) 

The Saisunaga dynasty was supplanted by the Nandas. 

The x mdas. Their founder, according to the Puranas, was 

Mahapadma, son of the last king of the preceding dynasty by a 
Sudra woman. According to the Mahabodhi-vamsa, his name 
was Ugrasena, while according to a Jain tradition, this man was a 
barber of comely appearance who won over the affections of the 
queen and then usurped the throne by murdering the king and the 
royal children. This tradition is supported by the historian C'urtius 
who gives his name as Argammes. (V. Smith— Early His. p. 37). 

The Puranas describe the founder of the Nandas as the 
exterminator of all Ksattriyas, like a sscond Parasurama and the 
founder of lines of Sudra kings, 5frf%qiisi5f: I 

HciqrlO?} u*|qf|: 5?q: « See Pargiter D.K.A. p. 

25). According to the same books, he was to become 
the master of the world and its “sole ruler” (ekarat and 
ehacchntra). This tradition of the low origin of the Nandas 
is not, however, confirmed by the Mudra^raksasa account, which 
contrasts the high birth of the Nandas with the low origin of 
Candra-gupta. 

The Nandas figure prominently in Indian and Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tion and their name is surrounded by a mass of fables and legends. 
All accounts speak of their avariciousness and their hoarded wealth. 
If we believe in the Mahavaipsa tradition (Tumour, Mahavamsa* 
tikd. p. xxxix), this wealth was accumulated by a great fisca* 
rapacity and the imposition of new taxes on skins, gums, trees and 

* Branded as a pairicide almost equally with Ajata^atm, he had signalised his vengeance 
on his maternal relations by massacring them to a man. The monkish accounts make his 
retribution proportional to his crime and attribute his end to a sudden lightning stroke. D. L. 
P. Afthakutha Vol. I. pt. 2. 
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stones. This may be taken In mean ihat t lie Nandas imposni t ln-ir 
ownership on mines ami forests which, as we have shown, were 
regarded previously as having been res n ulling, enjoyable by .ill (cl* 
Pw^ki: w: —Vo$iftha. Dh. Mil.). They seem also 
to have regulated weights and measures. 

According to the Puriinns, Jlalifipailinn ruled for ISH- years and 
was succeeded by his arms who ruled conjointly (see (.-Hnakya* 
kabbs, published by Dr. N. Law, v, 7.) One of these princes was 
annually selected bv lot to act as the ruler while the sovereign 
authority was vested in all. This rule for two generations lasted 
according to the Purilnas, for 100 years, but this 1ms been 
rejected by European scholars a a being too long.* 

The Nan da Empire evidently comprised the whole of Northern 
India. The Nandas were vary powerful rulers aw would appear from 
the evidence of the Greeks who invaded the Punjab under Alexander. 
According to Curtins, their army (of Agrnmmes of Prnsii and 
Gangaridae) consisted of *2tXt,0t,KJ infantry*, 20,0<H) cavalry, 2000 
war-chariots and elephants the number of winch varied from 3000 
to 4000. 

The closing years of the Nanda dynasty saw the invasion of 
Western India by Alexander. Details of the campaigns of this 
conqueror are not of so much importance for us as the 
information we derive from the Greeks about the monarchical 
and non'monarchical states which were as yet free from 
the influence of the Imperialistic movement in Northern. 
India. The Greek account® open to ns a remarkable and 
glorious chapter of Indian history inasmuch as they 
supply us with reliable foreign testimony on the existence of 
a vigorous republican life in the north-western border. 

* TJla ffajfttitkin Lb( r,hi* brituTrfirl yt»r»' iJumljuii limply on the gruimd □! being tflo JoBjf 
ii miter mummied. Far, hn.vr at'lr-ME one IrutMiw jn'mcKjtm wbrn- tEe 3 

twi» prineoip f»tW Mid *jd # r *!<■ ruM amt JOtf yi^m, v.g- Louis XtTt nmS Louig XIV,— 
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Republican Life in the Western 
Border. 

From the time of Alexander’s advance on the borderland 
of India and his entrance into the upper Kabul valley to 
the end of his Indian campaigns, the Greeks found a large 
number of Indian frontier states both monarchical and non- 
monarchical. The following list of them gives us an insight 
into the political life of the border region which was as yet free 
from the influence of the Imperialistic movement: e. g. 

(1) The Aspasioi (the Asvakas ?) in the valley of the Kunar. 

Its king resisted but was routed with the loss of 
40,000 prisoners and 250,000 cattle. 

(2) The Guraioi. 

(3) South of the Aspasioi was the small non-Indian (Greek ?) 

city-state of Nysa. 

(4) The kingdom of Assakenoi (Asmaka ?) between the Swat 

and Panjkora rivers. Its capital was Massaga. Its king 
had an army of 50,000 horse and foot. His fortress 
was stormed and the garrison of Massaga put to the 
sword. 

(5) To the south of the Assakenoi was the state of Peu- 

colaites (Skt. PuskalSvatl). Its king Astes (Hasti ?) 
resisted and was defeated and killed by Hephaistion 
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Then after their crossing of the Indus at i.'hiiut or llnd, 1U 
Whoa to the north «t Attock. there were the 

(tt) Kingdom of Ttnil* (Tak^iisilii)—lta king readily joined 
the conqueror. 

(7J The kingdom of Abkiafires (Abhianta). Its king joined 
Alexander niter some lieeitai iuii. It lay to the north 
of Ttijdla and on the eastern side of the Indus. 

(B) The kingdom of Ars&kcs, identified with Urasa. 

(k) The kingdom of Potofi (senior)— On the other side of 
of the Jheluin and between that river and the Obenab. 
Tliis king resisted Alexander but- was defeated. His 
gtdUnt conduct made the cont|U«ror restore him his 
kingdom, 

(to) The K at Ladd (Kathas ?)- -Who were a confederacy 
of tribes and clans with headquarters at S&ugaln. 
They were reputed to have been the most powerful 
in war. They defended but were defeated and 
tiaugala was razed to the ground. 

(LI) The tllaugunikoi — « non-mon&rchical tribe near the 
Kathftioi, 

(12) The Gandarioi ruled by a Poros. 

(Ill) The Adraistfli — on the east of the Ravi. Their capi¬ 
tal was the city of Pimprema. 

(14) The kingdom of Sophytes — (Skt. Sauhhufci). The 

strange customs about marriage and the killing of 
deformed children in this kingdom me mentioned 
by the (.1 reeks. Some coins of the Sophy tea 
have been found. 

(IB) The kingdom of the Phegclas. 
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(16) The Siboi—a race of rude warriors. (R.v. Sivas or Skt. 

Sibi.?) 

(17) The Agalassoi—whose force of 45000 horse and foot 

resisted Alexander. They were put to the sword 
or sold into slavery. In the rontral city, they cast 
their women and children in to fire and rushed to 
death. A few thousands only were saved. 

(18) The Oxydrakai — between the Sutlej and the Chenab, 

identified with the republican tribe of Ksudrakas 
by the late Sir. R.G. Bhandarkar. 

(It) The Molloi—(Skt. Malavas). — who were in close rela¬ 
tions with the former. The confederacy had 90,000 
foot, 10,000 cavalry and 900 chariots. They were 
defeated and their country ravaged. They were 
devoted to freedom and had fine very physique. 

(20) The Abastanoi—(or the Ambasthas ?)—whom we have 

already seen as a non-m&tiarchical fighting tribe. 

(21) The Xathroi — (Ksatriyas ?). 

(22) The Ossadioi — Cunningham identified them with the 

Yaudheyas, but St. Martin identified them with the 
Vasati of the Mahabharata (Sabha C’h. II. 15.) They 
are mentioned by Katyayana and Patafijali (for 
details, see, Jayaswal. H. Polity P. 75.) 

(23) The Sodrai (Sogdai?) — May be identified with the 

Sudras living on the Indus already mentioned in the 
Mahabharata.(?) 

(24) The Massanoi occupying northern Sind. 

(25) The kingdom of Mousikanos—identified with the Mucu- 

karna of the grammarians by Mr. Jayaswal (p. 76). 
Like the Spartans, they took their meals in common 
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pursued the study of Medicine and employed y outha 
in public service instead of slaves, 

{2fl) The kingdom of Sambos, on the western side of the 
Indus. 

(27} The kingdom of the Fresfci, 

(2$) The Bradmnmoi or the settlement of Brahman&s. 
(Arrian Vf L<1. Dioiloraa XVII, cii.l Mr. Jay&awtd 
rightly identifies them with Patafijali’s BrShama^ako 
n£ma Janapada (II). in the Mahabharata, we find 
Brahma na ganas like the BatHdhiinas and Madhya, 
m&kcvas. They gave much trouble to Alexander and 
incited others against him, They suffered much for 
their patriotism. 

(29) The Principality of Oxykanos, 

(3U) The State of Patala.—According to the Greeks, this 
was situated at the head of the lower Indus 
delta. The people had a constitution like that of 
Sparta with dual kings. 

In addition to these, there were other such stares. Kor f Greek 
historians have left on record the existence of a great state on the 
other side of the Hapion or the Hen* which was exceedingly fertile 
and peopled by men brave in war mid living under an excellent 
internal government. The country was under an amtocratical 
form of government, “corfhisting of five thousand councillors each 
of whom furnished on elephant to the State.” The story of this 
state (which was probably an aristocratic republic and which has 
been identifed by Sir. Java swat with the Vaudhcyos) and it* great 
fighting force struck terror to the hearts of the followers of the 
Macedonian conqueror who were already too uneasy from the 
accounts of the military strength of the Nandna, 
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No more details are necessary for our purpose, since, what we 
have is more than sufficient to prove the existence of an organised 
republican life on the north-western frontier. But for the advent 
of the Greeks, this scanty account would have been lost, for, 
with the classical tradition of monarchy as the highest political 
ideal, nobody would have doubted or cared to put in record the 
existence of popular sovereignty and of pluralistic political 
discipline. Unfortunate as the Indians are, the Greek evidence 
was explained by earlier authorities on Indian history in a quite 
different way. Even Mr. Mc.Crindle, who had done so much in this 


respect, took them to mean Indian village-communities in that 
quarter. But gradually, they came to be properly explained* 
Some of the states and tribes were recognized and identified 
by European scholars who by their labours discovered their 
Sanskrit names. 


Earlier indologists suggested some of the Sanskrit names of 
which the Greek forms were given. Jolly identified the Kathaioi 
with the Kathas, while the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar explained the 
Oxydrachoi and Molloi as meaning the Ksudrakas and the 
Malavas (Ind. Ant. Yol. I. p. 29). The Sophytes were identified 
by M. Sylvain Levi (Journal Asiatique VIII. p. 237). 

In more recent times, the subject of these Indian Republics has 
been taken up in right earnest by Mr. Jayaswal, whose articles on 
Hindu Polity published in the Modern Review (1913) marked 
practically a new era in the study of the history of Hindu political 
life. Since then, his work on Hindu Polity has been published 
and in it, the account of Indian Republics must be regarded as 
one of the best chapters on Indian History ever written 
by an Indian. We refer our more inquisitive readers to go 
through his great w r ork. 
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Whon Wacom* to turnip the political condition in the stetea 
we find that.— 

,,,„ W <*• infl.wo« of the h^jraphy "< the Punjab still 
kei.L the country rUvidcd into many states. 

(h> monarchy of the ordinary type Imd become esteh- 

„ ,‘ J in som ® Btat ^ "'Wei' were very dose t« the 

JIadl.yadesa e.g. in T *dk. the 'kingdoms of 

roms senior aii d Horns younger, the kmgd. of 

uiul.Jitutl, the kingdom of Abhiwres nnJ in those of 

Moumkanoa and fkraboa in the muth. 

c in tome ^ate.s, e.g. those of the Katlmioi, Molloi, Oxy- 

1 '!" 01 . .• “Publican life waa atill in its 

iiiil vigour. 

<d) in ** , S, “* C ° f *** • . m«>»tchy like that of 

bpnru waa ctdobhaM, bllt th „ ^ wbo Md 

ml ™ c "' lrolle ' 1 by Council of 

The cnnatituti,,,,, of these atates varied Republics were not 
° »*/“• *£■ but aho. rather diBercnt plLes a „7 vl 
of evolution. 1 boa, the Kathnioi had an „Llcd bin. rZ 

’“'n" 8 h “i *bn.e elected generate anil n Couooi] of Hldem while 
the Mo Dot and Uaydrachoi (the Slfdnvaa and Kaodrakaat ient a 
™dred ambi».,l» re ehnwing that they had „„ Kina or Conanl 
reinhli “ authority. Iaatly, in that unnamed 

sa szr* - v - win “ ^ -*- -n*.*» 

Frmu allthis® a won rite, it would appear that these states were 
eurv i vals of older Y edic institutions in the outer £rj nge. fn some of 
theiie, the original limited authority of the ruling tribe-lender hod 
gi\cn rise to hereditary monarchy through a process similar to that 
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in the states of the Madhyadesa. In other states, monarchy had 
been displaced and the principle of election had not only survived 
but the scope of election having been widened, a true republic 
had come into existence. The Dvairajya at Patala probably 
arose out of the political union of two ruling tribes with different 
reigning houses and with the act of union, joint-rule by the two 
houses was established. 

What the nature of these states was is not yet clearly known. 
There was undoubtedly territorial sovereignty, but probably, in 
some of these the ruling authority was vested in a class or caste. 
The mention of the Sudroi or the Brachmanoi points to the same 
conclusion. But, men of other castes were probably affiliated and 
were given civic rights. 

What the result of the Greek invasion was, we do not exactly 
know. Some scholars have supposed that the republics ceased 
to exist. But this is not true, for. the names of many of these occur 
in inscriptions and monuments for a long time. The Ksudrakas 
and Malavas existed for a long time, as is borne out by Patanjali 
and other grammarians. We shall discuss their later history in its 
proper place. 













/// 

The Maurya Empire* 


Hardly hsul I he Conqueror left the Indian soil, when a great 
political change took place in Mngadhn. A dynastic revolution 
occurred at Patulipufera mul the throne of the Nandi** passed to 
Oandragupta Maurya, who founded a new line of prince* bearing 
his surname. We have no detailed account of this event except the 
tradition in the Pnraijas, that the Nftiidas were uprooted by a 
Briihmapa, Kautilya, and he placed Candroguptu on the Imperial 
throne. Indian tradition regards this prince aw a scion of the 
Namhis,*but Ceylonese accounts describe him as a prince of the 
Moriya clan of Pipjmliviitm. In the face of almost imnnUuuiift Indian 
traditions, thin latter story may be totally rejected. The evident* 
furnished by Indian tradition which regards Oaudroguptu a* h 
scion of the Nandas through a low-caste woman is olso con firmed 
bv the statement. of Homan historians like Justin, who preserves 
the account that Handrocottus was low-bom and this goes a long 
way to explain the epithet Yrsnla applied to him by Knu^ilya in 
the Mudru HaksjutJi. The Check account gives us the story of his 
advent to the camp of Alexander to induce the conqueror to help 
him in winning the Magiirlliu throne. Whether there is any truth 
in it we do not know, but if we believe in our own accounts, his 
elevation was due to the geiuua of Kuutilya with whom 
he had allied with a view to the destruction of the Nandas, their 
common enemy. The story of Kautilva's anger and his 
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Conquest of the West 

marvellous diplomacy which won over a number of hill-chiefs 
to the side of his protege is too well-known to be repeated here. 

On the fall of the Nandas, Candragupta took their place. With 
the advice and help of his remarkable adviser, the traditions and 
governmental principles of his predecessors were not only main¬ 
tained, but these formed the foundations of the greatest Imperial 
structure of the day. The process of conquest which had begun 
two centuries earlier now almost attained its completion. 

To the mighty Nanda Empire, Candragupta added practically 
the whole of western India which had as yet maintained its separate 
political existence. The small hill-states and republican clans of 
the narrow Punjab-valleys or the inaccessible fastnesses came to 
form part of the great Empire. Candragupta’s task in this quarter 
was made easy by the Macedonian invasion. Alexander’s 
exploits did what it had already done in the Hellenic world. As 
in Greece, so in India, the death-knell of tribal independence and 
of republican city-life was sounded. The provinces of Asia 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and Paropanisadai (e.g. the districts of 
Herat, Kandahar and Kabul with the Mekran coastal region) 
which had passed to the hands of Seleucos came to be part of 
the Magadha Empire. Properly speaking, we have no account of 
the war which took place. The garbled versions of Greek historians 
which do not preserve the story of defeat of the Seleukidan forces 
simply tell us of a matrimonial alliance between Seleucos and 
Candragupta. Seleucos, we are told, married his daughter to the 
Hindu king and, in lieu of 500 elephants, handed over these 
provinces to the Maurya. 

In addition to these provinces, a large part of Western India 
including Guzerat-Kathiawad came to be a part of the Maurya 
Empire. This is proved beyond doubt by the Junagadh Rock 
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iascripl.inn of ttudrodamsn executed in tin 1 hui-h ud century A.D. 
In the East, Knit 1 X 211 remained independent, and in regard to 
Bengal proper, we have but little evidence. Thu extreme south 
probablv retained its independence. There in no positive evidence 
of it* conquest except certain Tamil tradi l ions. (fk>c Kf^nssvjjmy 
Ayengat—P^ ginninga «f South Indian Hbitory.Ch.il.) According 
to the Creek accounts, tin* Pfijj^yna and Andhrtis remained very 
powerful «veu in MegaBtiieim’ time. 

Cttndragupto ruled for twenty-four years according to the 
Pur&paS and was succeeded by his son Bindus3xa (son of Ids 
queen DurdimrK according to the Jains), more familiar to the 
Greek historians by his surname of Ami true hates* or Allitra- 
cliadas, which, rendered into Sanskrit, becomes Amitra-khadu 
or AmitrSghata, “devourar of enemies.” Of his reign, we 
have no authentic account except some traditions regarding his 
conquests {Jain Farisista-purvun, Jacobi p. 02; Indian Antiquary 
1875, p. 304) or the story of a revolt in Taxi!a (DivyKvudana. p* 
3 TJ). The Greek accounts toll ns something about I 115 diplomatic 
relations with Greek prince* uf Egypt and Syria and wc are informed 
that these two kings said two ambassadors nnniuil Ibdnmr lms ami 
Dionysius to the court «>F ibu Hindu Emperor 

After twenty-five or twenty-eight yearn of reign, Hindiiwilra was 
sumjedfid by lus arm A4okfl wlm ascended I he 
A * jk|1 throne about the year 273 R.C, (Sue V, Smith, 

A/foka, p, 73). According to Indian traditions recorded in (.lie 
DivyilvadSna and the Ceylonese chronicles, lib secession was 
preceded by a sanguinary war of succession in which he killed almost 
all his brothers including the eldest Sashima as well as the minister 


1 Attah-iuit Striba. S<^. VSmiili ttiitory rf tiuli 


■p* I S3. 
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Radhagupta. This story, though disbelieved by many European 
historians (V. Smith, Early History, pp. 155), is probably a 
sound one and shows how these succession disputes were one of 
the prominent sources of weakness to the Empire which was 
otherwise founded on a stronger basis. Asoka did not venture 
to crown himself, probably, in view of possible rivals and of 
wars which probably went on, for the next four years. According 
to Mr. Jayaswal, this delay was due to his not attaining the 
twenty-fifth year which was the minimum age qualification for 
the royal office. 

Eight years after his coronation, Asoka who styles himself 
Dcvanam-priya '* (a title assumed by . his predecessors in 
imitation probably of Alexander who was regarded as th e 
“favoured of the gods”) conquered the powerful state of Kalinga 
which had maintained its independence and a strong army in spite 
of the rise of Magadha. In this sanguinary war, about a 
quarter of a million lost their lives. He also suppressed a revolt 
at Taxila, where probably the newly conquered tribes and princes 
continually strove to throw off the Magadhan yoke. 

From this period of his life, a reaction set in. He repented 
of his past, his violence of conduct, his fratricidal wars, and his 
sanguinary conquests. He came under the influence of pacific 
teachings which made him look more to the welfare of humanity 
than any further aggrandisement or bloody conquest. The edicts 
which he issued for the mental and moral welfare of his subjects 
show his changed mentality. He became a religious devotee, 

* Alexander became a god in the eyes of his followers and his divinity was recog¬ 
nized by the Greeks. The Egyptians regarded him as the son of Ammon. (See Bury. 
History of Greece. PP. 773. and 828.) \ similar idea that the king was tho friend of Indni, 

existed in Jndii and is found in some of the Coronation Hymns (See supra P. 97 A. V. 
IV. 22 ). Probably, with the influence of tho Greeks, these older ideas in the epithets 
Indra sakha and Indra-priya, were revived and gave rise to the title DevdnaT\\ Priya. 
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,1 n admirer of tint pacific teachings of traditional Tndiati morality r 
and T according to monkish accounts, joiner) i he Buddhist Order. 
There are great double fih to whether he became n Buddhist out 
and outt but thie; rune Is is certain that the flood-tide of repentance 
swept away his faith in she Imperial traditions of his forefathers. 
ITuiira Forth, lie came In devote his life to a new type of conquest, 
which he deHixibea jis Dimming vijftyn, hazy ideas of which 
had floated in the minds of preceding generations, (£ee Kau|ilja 
Aithaafistra— ch, on Absiiyiisain \ Kantilyti mentions three types 
of conquerors, e.g., Dhnrm-fi- rijatjt y Asttrn-rijtu/i und Lahha vijatfi,) 

With Dhamrmivijaya, a now cm dawned in politics. Repentance 
killed the Empire- It a moaning and purposes was forgotten and 
henceforth the vast r^arnircua at 1 he disposal of the most powerful 
autocrat of that agis came to la* dsvotud to the cause of 
the moral regeneration of mankind* Thu claims of world-love 
predominated, and the political necessity of ,i vigorous policy 
at home and abroad was entirely forgotten. Political authority 
henceforth directed itself towards the furtherance of a 
cosmopolitan and humanistic ideal of happiness. The idea!a of 
paternal despotism became pre-eminent and other aspects of 
political existence were forgotten, Thu king posed as the father 
of his subject* and devoted lib* life to their moral elevation, 
interfered in their religion and spent the resources of the Empire 
in founding Stfijius and Vlharas, in dedicating caves and in 
raising monuments to the memory of peat teachers. 

All these entailed undoubtedly an expenditure of vast sums of 
money and thereby caused a curtailment of expenditure on other 
items. Probably, the army ami the other branches of civil ad- 
ministration wore neglected an i thereby weakened the state. At 
the same time, many of his measure# which aimed at the moral 
\ 
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as unpopular as stringent licensing acts or the prohibition of 
slave labour in the nineteenth century in Europe or as the 
stoppage of music, pilgrimage or religious fairs, under Aurungzeb. 
His extravagant patronage and veneration for the Buddhist 
monks might have also roused the jealousy of the priesthood 
or exasperated the royal ministers and advisers, if we are to 
believe in the traditional accounts.* 

Whatever might have been the causes, the Empire certainly 
became weak and its greatness did not survive Asoka. On his 
death, (232 B.C.) he was succeeded by a number of princes of the 
Maurya line.f Probably, the Empire was divided amongst his sons 
and this receives support from the Rajatarangini, which mentions 
the accession of Jalauka in Kashmira. This spirit of division 
was probably also accentuated by the separatist tendencies in 
the more recent conquests of Candragupta or the conquered 
principality of Kalinga.f The western provinces with their 


♦ In one of the legends, we find the account of Atoka's gift of his empire to the SaAgha 
which we may reject altogether. We find also the high-handed though justifiable action of the 
minister in stopping payments for the maintenance of idling monks. We have also the 
story of Atoka’s gift of an amalakj when all his treasures were taken away. 

t The proper order of succession after Atoka’s death is but little known. Atoka had many 
sons some of whom acted as viceroys in the great provincial capitals. Prince Tivara’s name 
occurs in the inscriptions while we find Kupala or Suyatofc, and Jalauka mentioned m Indian 
literature. Another prince. Mahendra, and a princess, Sanghamitra. are named but in regard 
to the former it is difficult to ascertain whether he was a Bon or brother. According to 
Buddhist tradition, the two spread Buddhism in Ceylon. 

The names of Atoka’s successors van’ in the different purapas and in other accounts. Accor¬ 
ding to the Matsya. the names are Datoratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and Brhadratha, while 
according to the Vi$pu, the kings were Suyatoh, Dasaratha, Sangata, Salisuka, Soma Barman 
Satadhanvan and Brhadratha. The Divyavadana mentions Samprati, Brhaspati, 
Vreasena Pusyadharman and Pushvamitra. The Rajatarangini mentions Jalauka as king of 
Kashmira. Samprati is extolled by the Jains while only one King's name occurs in the 
inscriptions, e. g. Devanam-priva Datoratha. (see. V. Smith’s History, second edition 


pp. 179-83.) 

f The extreme west with its centre at Taxila never became completely loyal to the Magadha 
Emperors. They looked upon the governors and officials of the Empire as intruders and the 
centralised administrative system was odious to them. The spirit ot tribal independence was 
very strong. All this would appear from the evidence of the Divyavadana. XSe have stones 
of repeated revolts at Taxila both under Bindusara and A« >ka. 
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ethnic a ml political differences provided a constant source 
of trouble to the Emperors. Probably, the West was separated 
from the Empire under a prince of the Mnurya line and 
the princes of Kalmga raised their head. Ambitions provincial 
governors also might Imve raised standards of revolt. The 
Creeks on the Indian Iroutier begun their inroads and the 
Empire became weaker every-day. In such a slate of aIfairs, 
the last. Maury a was murdered by his (ieneral I'lisvatnit m 
who founder] a new tins «.//. that, of the Mi tree or 


flutigae. (^ *^*isiarq$ijer«mSiqq*^rr SNi^tnrrqT 

dtir srsw fmfa 3«rfaa: )* 

Pn$yamitra Simga t t who became king after murdering his 
master, did not most, probably inherit the vast domains which 
Aaoka held. The west must probably passed into other hands and 
the limits of the SmJgH Empire did not pass beyond Jalandhar a, 
if w« believe Tdrfiniltha. \ajnnscnn, probably another official of 
the last Muurya, raised the standard of revolt in Vidarbhaf and 
Kalinga kings declared their independence, though as yet they 
did not attain that superiority as in the time of K ha ravel a (’eta, 
A number of scholars bus made this king contemporary with 
Pu§yamitw. but considerable doubts still exist. Furthermore, 
taking advantage of the weak condition of the Empire, the 


* % Mi pine* but* lb, mine „ tliil »t thr foemder or the 

uyiuuty whu-Ji ituu«uf»trtl the polity of c»nqout, i t tin- Hirhndratlliia, 

t Tim origin «f thoSoijinn l) rather obteart. From the terminal |«o ititr* iOLH.P. Swirl 
trim! t.i P ra*r rhiM Oh y wen. Itutien* f.I.A.ilt. Itt», bul a l.w muiill.* tiler hennaed hi, 
Opinion end inert! to MteblMh tin' foil I hot they Were Dubinins, J'heir BrJHtu.ujiiji! ..pfai.. te, 
f.jmni fovoorw.tiwnwother «eh..l»ra ( w 11,0, IWhiwIhurL I'.H, ISW|. Th» SuAgii *n4 their 
rlr -■'■tirl.iMr., Ihf. Siv.mgiy^ol* w^n* hmhnnn tmichen nniiNubteilly but, them ii tui n ilonhi 

eeto whether t.. line MemwcU merely the P^ran, of their iniril uni tv«heri 4* Wm 

thu 4TDJilom amttiiij; ivjiittnjfa*. 

i Thto vwihienpeiir fft.rn the tenxmt el the SiAUviU^fmllra wl.ieJ. .Lt-rrihr-t * n T 
111,- BM«n kins end tin ttbtl Wvr it Vkhrlfe- V, Smith 4 ck VJ 11 , 
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Yavanas on the Indian border began to make their inroads, and, 
if we believe Patanjali, they were bold enough to advance as far as 
Madhyamika (Rajaputana) and farther east to Saketa.* 

This audacious leader of the Yavanas has been identified with 
Menander or Milinda, the hero of the Milinda-panha or with Demi- 
trios. We shall discuss the history of the Greeks later on, but this 
much appears certain that though they established themselves in 
Bactria and the western provinces, their inroads into Madhyadesa 
were checked. Probably, it was to commemorate his victory over the 
avanas that Pusyamitra performed an Asvamedha ceremony. 

After Pusyamitra, who ruled for thirty-six years, nine of his 
ccessors ruled.f They had their capital at Pataliputra and 
probably continued the Mauryan administrative system in those 
parts of the Empire that still remained under them. The last 
Sunga, Devabhuti, was murdered by his minister the Brahmana 
Vasudeva Kanva, who usurped royal power. He with his four 
successors ruled for forty-five years at the end of which their 
power ended and the last vestiges of Imperial rule were swept 
away. J The chief interest in the subsequent political history of India 


* This Yavana invasion mentioned in the bhasya of Patanjali was first pointed out 
by the late Dr. Goldstucker, perhaps the best ani most erudite sanskritist which the west has 
produced. In connection with Papini’s date, he had to investigate that of the author of 
the Mahabhasva and he fixed the date of the latter by showing that Patanjali was posterior 
to the Maurvas (P. 176 of his Pafii li— where the bha*y<t on V 3. 9U is quoted) and that 
the invasions' of the Yavanas who advanced to Madhyamika and Saketa and besieged 
these places, took pUce in Pataiijali’s time (177-180). See also V. Smiths History 
of India. Ch. VIII. appendix. 

+ For the names of the successors of Pusyamitra see Pargiter. PP. 70-71, also 
V. Smith's Early History of India. Ch. VIII. The kings in succession to the founder of the 
line were Agnimitra whose name occurs in li endure and also on com*. Vasujyeftha, 
Vasumitra. Andhraka, Pulindaka. Gho*a. Vajramitra, Bhagavuta and Devabhumi . Mitre 
coins have been found in many places in north India but the names do not always Ully 
with those in the Purapas. Mr. Jayaswal has identified some of these (J. B. O. K. S. 
1917. P. 479.). One prince Bhaga-bhadra’a reign saw a Greek embassy from king 
Antialkidas under Heliodorus sent to the Sunga king. (Besnagar Inscription). 

t The chronology of the Sungas and Kapvas is rather disputed. According to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarker (E. H. Deccan) the SuAgas were reduced to the condition of ‘Row faineant* 
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centres round the dynasties of invading foreigners who overran 
nearly t he whole of the west and the rising power of the A ml lira 
rulers who not only hmmt&incd their integrity in the South but 
cheeked the foreigners for a long time. 


bv THi»■ UmbniSn KJiijvii# whu liikn flit- iVa'hwim m tlb. I Mb cvfltljry. Uc-ncr jurnimijjs^ 

him, 1 h*‘ tit yrm.™ nmiignirrl to lb$ IftOllXtad 11] ■ 4.i Vrntn nElrilmEml lit ||ic J,i!U*r’ 

Thiu. vww dm m>t flu-'S JiFtiHf with liUtminu Likn W tfimiJi nmi ihr? &Miim r« tho KiQV’fr 
tb* cork'd Uam n. 2a B t C, 













Political ideals and 
Administrative System of Empire 

Ike administrative system of the Empire which grew out of 
the process of conquest and unification was characterised by high 
centralisation. A detailed or systematic account of the Imperial 
administrative machinery is lacking, but this deficiency is made good 
by the informations furnished by authentic indigenous and foreign 
accounts of the period. The main sources of such information are the 
Artkasastra of Kautilva and the accounts of Megasthenes and other 
Greek visitors of which fragments have reached us. From the 
evidence obtained from both these sources, it is certain that a highly 
centralised Empire had arisen out of the process which had been 
going on. At the present time, we have no means of deciding as 
to who was the real founder of the system, but it is almost beyond 
doubt that centralisation came as the result of the process which 
had begun with the Vltli cen. B.C. To this natural process, finishing 
touch was given by Mahapadma, the founder of that powerful dynasty 
which held sway in the land of the Prasii when the bold Hellenic 
conqueror made his famous inroad into the Punjab. This Maha¬ 
padma, if we are to believe in the Pauranic or Buddhistic tradition, 
pursued a consistent policy with the object of adding to his material 
resources and also to remove all the remnants of local Ksattriya 
tribes or dynasties. This would receive confirmation from the 
statement of the Puranas that he exterminated the Ksattriyas 
like a second ParaSuraina, and also from the almost unanimous 
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Indian tradition that lie was AviiriiioiiA nnd created new sources ol 

taxation {See Mahavarpsa commentary—Turnonr, already referral 
to). Circumstances also helped him in lug objectives. Tims, 
conquest brought in wealth. The crown domains were augmented 
by the accession of the lands belonging to t Il+* uprooted dynasties 
as well as that of forest tracts or hill regions subsisting so long, hh 
no man’s land, between tlw boundaries of two independent states. 
Rivers, too, became sources of income, as Well ns the sen when the 
boundaries of the Empire extended to ks borders. This vast 
income freed the rulers of (lie Imperial Dominions from all popular 
control, which also was reduced to a nullity in view of the vast 
extent of the Empire and its vast militarv resources. 

The Emperor. Tim main responsibility of governing this vast 
Empire which in the days of Candragnpta extended from the borders 
of the Persian gulf to the Bay of Bengal and included the whole of 
India with the exception of Kalidga and the states nf the extreme 
south, devolved on the Eutjieror. lie was, if we are to believe in 
the Arthnlistra or the Dreek accounts, the sole repository of all 
powers and political function«. He wna the supreme executive head, 
the head of the armed forces and also the fountain head of justice 
(tlhanm-promTlaka). So far an the public administration was con¬ 
cerned, the sole authority rested in him. The officers of government 
took directions from him and communicated directly with him. 
For his own information he had spies employes I Ihrougltnid the 
country, not only to watch over the opinions of the people but to 
examine the conduct of all officers of the realm. 

The Emperor, thus, was the pivot of the whole system, His 
life was hard and precarious. ]I e had no momenta to lose, no time 
to while away in enjoyment. Like Medieval mmmrohsof the tvpeof 
Philip. I I of Spain, or Aurungzeb of India, he w:ih the hardest worked 
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man in his empire. The Emperor’s daily routine of which we have a 
sample in the Arthasastra (See. Ch. on Raja-pranidhi)* * shows the 
hard discipline of regal life and the amount of labour and care the king 
had to spend for his own safety or the prosperity of the Empire. He 
rose early and having finished his ablutions, purifications or devotions 
to the gods, set to work, which absorbed the major part of the day 
except the few hours reserved for dinner, rest and sleep. Multi¬ 
farious duties rested on his shoulder. He had to consider the busi¬ 
ness of all departments, attend to the army, consult ministers, 
receive information from spies, and last of all, hear the complaints 
of his subjects or decide cases in appeal brought to his durbar f. 
Hard-worked as he was, he had no opportunity for relaxation 
His hard work or ease. Constant dangers awaited him. 
His life was always in peril. Assassins roved around, rebellious 
sons or concubines intrigued against him, his food was not secure 
. from poisoning, nor was the house he rested in or the woman he con¬ 
fided in safe for him.J. Constantly beset with dangers, with life 
always in risk, surrounded by armed troopers or female-guards, he 
had to devote his life to the cause of his subjects for the realisation 

* to iff rou c iTg w nt ^ i ■ftr aH q .tMt 

*rrarf* 'W *11 i wrami ^ i fqvmufhm - 

i *!(■•<* qf<cTOT vro n to * toto i n spcf*r i 

TO q i W^ i ’sre** TOn frota i 

fqWW fronts. I Then f° r 1,10 n ‘8 ht — sfrtffrTOf*! TOJJTnluffa I trfWHnt 

rnjH l 'q i qgqiwfl 

TO 'w ufdj v. wrcrf«rfTOTOnit * fronts i to^T iqnwt^ i 

t dsm i d TO*. vraifa wttoittto' i f* rm 

fqTOTTOTTO~• TUFf I TO TOfTOITOftqH »T * 1 ^ H. II 

t For precautions against these, see the chapter on fspiT^nrfwf^— or that relating 
to the control over the Harem and sons. 
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”/ th f whlch “ b filliflnUy expressed in the following lines of 

the Arthfl&atm & 
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The weight of these onerousduties rested on the shoulders of the 
benevolent desput whose hankering after universal sovereign rule 

" im 1 l >,s '' h more , roiserahl * «■*> that of the meanest of his subjects. 

ie J'.mpeiw'a duties and responsibilities kept him ever active 
and busy, but,*j the task was something beyond the powers of a 
single man, be had to take the help of Ins officials and servant** 

■ various grades. These comprised the following ;— 

( J ) Members of the consultative boity or the Mantri perUat 

i‘2) '1 rusted a<l viseiaof (he king, enjoying his fullest confidence 

(3) Members of the Central Executive and beads of 
departments. 

H) The provim-ial administrative officials and their subordinates 
™ wielded the functions of the cent re I government in relation to 
tiie smaller units of social and poll heal life, 

Mantri-parisat. For advice and guidance the king depended 
on two,,,,portent aetnof .d™,„. hotly of msponsihlc adviser, 
openly dnbberoted on important affairs of state. It w„, know,, 

“ ,^ntn-pnrttal.whM, waa praetically the repreaentativa of 
the old Sabhi voirmg the opinion of Hdera nnd men of experience 
The Member, repreaented (e„ fa, aeit w as posaiblc in thealLce of 

* snrm^Tw' TFffl ^ Tiri ! 

^ U|4|**( n-Knulilyo. Toil, f, J3. 
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Royal Advisers 

an elected Chamber) public opinion, though, strictly speaking, it 
was not a representative body. They were recruited from a body 
of high officials known as the Amatyas, who had come to existence 
already, and who from the point of view of their duties and 
functions, many be fairly compared with the members of the present 
Indian Civil Service. The number of Advisers in the Mantri-parisat 
was not fixed, since we find Kautilya laying down the maxim that 
the number of counsellors must vary with the requirements. 
His predecessors whose views he quotes, tried to put a limit to 
the number* but Kautilya did not lay any hard and fast rule as 
to their numerical strength. But, he was certainly in favour of a 
large body as would appear from his statement that a king with a 
small Council was sure to decline. 

A\ hile this large body deliberated in public, the king 
consulted at the same time his most trusted advisers, the Mantrinaji 
who formed the highest rank of those Amatyas who had proved 
themselves above all temptations.f Kautilya engages in a long 
discussion as to the number of ministers to be consulted with, but 
for our purpose this is immaterial. 

Deliberation with these bodies, according to Kautilya, was of 
vital importance to the king, and he even lays down the rule 
that absentee ministers should be consulted by means of letters* 

( i i) 

When consulting with ministers, the king generally followed the 
opinion of the majority and Kautilya naturally is in favour of 
following the same. 

* wfarrfret l qftsirfTT * T T *j* r i favfft 
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This direction that the king should follow the opini.it] of the 
majority is, according to Eaufllya. subject fco the proviso that he 
should choose that course which leads beat to success. This has given 
rise to a disunion relating to the constitutional position of the 
Ministers' OounriL Mr. Juvaswal aid, Following him, some other 
learned authors on Hindu Polity, interpret, the pannage to mean that 
the Opinion of 1 lie majority was legally binding on the king, and as 
such, the power of the king was constitutionally 1 imi ted. This view 
vt !ih fi is pleasing to the pat riotic historian, however, does not stand 
a critical cxaimnation. For, the passage* in .j nestfon dearly enon- 
ciutes the principle thai generally the king should do well to follow 
the majority or he might, choose that course which led best to 
success, The presence of the second alternative clearly takes sway 
the binding force of the former. Furthermore, we must hear in mind 

T ,n thea ‘ **>■* nothing else than royal servant 

whose conduct was regulated by fear of royal displeasure and hope of 
nvour, as , s described in the chapter on Samatpeanka. .Moreover 
the king could, if he wished, remove any minister or change 
the whole personnel of the Maotri-pariKat. Such ministers enUrdv 
us pending on royal favour were not checks on regal authority and 
u* aw of majority is not always a test of political progress, 
tough ii * accepted ns a rough index to the right course owing 
to the concurrence of expert opinion. 

. /'“ ntra l Executive. Next to the advisory bodies, wcpatron 
to the composition of Hie Central Executive body. This comprised 

*** "".I*' « Wftfnst 
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a number of high officials and heads of departments who formed the 
“eighteen fords or the Astadasa-tirthas.” The following were the 
chief officers in order of precedence and importance : — 

(1) The Mantri or Mantrinah. It is difficult to determine 
whether there were several Mantrinah or one Mantri corresponding 
to our Prime Minister. In more than one place Kautilya speaks 
of the Mantrinah. Probably, out of serveral such of the same rank, 
one man stood highest. He enjoyed a salary of 48000 panas. 

(2) The Purohita — His position was very high, though probably 
next to the Mantri. He was regarded as a preceptor and teacher and 
his person was sacred. Kautilya enjoins obedience to him (ch. on 
Mantri-purohitotpattih) and speaks of his immunity from capital 
punishment. 

(3) The Senapati — He was the Commander-in-chief or rather the 
Chief of the General Staff. His special care was the supervision 
of the war department. It is doubtful whether he led troops in 
battle. 

(4) The Yuvaiaja — or the Heir-apparent, selected from the 
royal children and kinsmen enjoyed a high place. He held a place 
of honour in the Regal Council. 

(5) The Dvauvarika — or the officer in charge of the city-gate 
of the capital or fort, who owed a high position on account of the 
protection of the king being vested in him. 

(6) The Antarvaipsika—or the leader of the Harem-guards 
who enjoyed a high place owing to his important charge over the 
king’s life and harem. 

(7) The Prasasta — This official combined in him magisterial 
powers along with the control of troops on the march. 

(8) The Samaharta— He was the Collector-general of revenue, 
who combined in his person also the superintendence over police and 
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(18) The AntapSla — The Antapala or Antapalas were in charge 
of the boundaries. 

From the above, it is clear that the word Astadasa-tirthani desig¬ 
nated the “eighteeen grades or ranks of important officials , since it 
is clear from a perusal of the Arthasastra, that a host of officials 
many times more numerous than the given number existed in the 
state. Moreover, the list of offices given above is not an exhaustive 
enumeration, for in the work we find the names of many other 
officials. 

Under the central government were a large number of state 
The Departmente. departments, of which the more important were 
the following :— 

(1) The Department for Revenue-collection under the Samaharta. 

(2) The Department of Treasury under the Sannidhata. 

(3) The Department of Records and Accounts under the 
Aksapataladhvaksa. 

(4) The Department of Receipts of various descriptions under 
the Kosadhvaksa. 

(5) The Department of Mines under the Akaradhyaksa and his 
subordinate officers e.g. (a) Khanyadhyaksa, in charge of ocean 
mines. 

(b) Lavanadhyaksa — in charge of the salt excise. 

(c) Lohadhyaksa—in charge of base metal extraction. 

(d) Riipadarsaka—in charge of the mint and coinage. 

(e) Suvarnadhyaksa—in charge of department for gold 

extraction and the manufacture of gold articles. 

(6) The Department for the control of the manufacture of gold 
articles under the Sauvarnika. 

(7) The Department for the receipt and preservation of raw 
materials under the Kosthagaradhyaksa. 
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infantry and the general army departments under the Rathadhyaksa, 

Pattyaclhyaksa and the Senapati. 

y(25) Department of the police for issuing passports under the 

Mudradhyaksa, 

(26) Department of rural protection under the Vivitadhyaksa. 

(27) Department of waste lands under the Sunya-pala. 

By means of these departments and their numerous officials or 
emissaries, the intervention of the state in all matters concerning 
the administration, was carried to the highest pitch. \\ ith enormous 
resources at its disposal, the government not only took upon itself 
the task of protecting life and property by suppressing foreign 
and internal enemies, but by performing active duties for the main¬ 
tenance of the lives of its subjects along with their material pros¬ 
perity. The amount of benevolent activity may be gauged from the 
fact, that interference was carried into all spheres of life. Even in 
that early age, the government regulated weights and measures, 
issued and regulated currency, regulated the sale of merchandise, 
the prices and profits of merchants, suppressed the sale of adulterated 
food-stuffs and meat, mediated in disputes relating to wages, 
regulated the remuneiation of artisans and even fixed the fee 
of courtesans and public women. It will be beyond the scope 
of the present work to give details about all these and we 
must content ourselves with merely touching the more important 
of the above topics 

The adminstrative machinery which had come into being, was, 
as we haVe said, a natural elaboration of the system which had 
gradually developed with the growing needs of the enlarging state 
and its increasing responsibilities. Not only new offices were 
created, new departments were organised, but, older institutions 
were absorbed to perfect the system and to ensure the linking 
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of the Central Executive body with the smallest units 
of political existence. Many of the offices which existed 
in the past were reorganised, the autonomous administrative 
system of the villages and townships was allowed to subsist, while 
a vast body of superintending officials gradually came into existence. 
In this respect, it is easy to see a continuity of development, from 
the earliest period to that of the empire, and the picture of life 
in the Buddhist Canon and the Jatakas forms but one of transition 
to the Imperial system. 

Administrative System.—The smallest unit of the village 
retained its autonomous existence under the Gramika and 
his assisting officials chosen from the village. The Gramika 
had police and criminal powers, while local justice or the care 
of minors or the preservation of temples and public charities were 
entrusted to village-elders. Clusters of ten or twenty villages were 
placed under the Gopas. Clusters of a hundred or two hundred 
villages or more formed higher adminsitrative units for police and 
judicial purposes. A quarter of the realm was under the Sthanika. 
Kharvatas, Sangrahanas Dronamukhas and Sthanlyas were placed 
amongst them and these were the centres of activity on the part 
of higher administrative and judicial officers. 

For purposes of police, the smallest unit, the village, was auto¬ 
nomous. But, beyond the village, the jurisdiction of the Vivita- 
dhyaksa comprised the non-rural and uninhabited areas. His 
duties were multifarious and comprised watching over the 
conduct of the lawless and the warning of villagers by beat.of drums 
or through carrier-pigeons. His pickets with hunting dogs, checked 
the progress of wrong-doers and if necessary called in the aid of 
state troops. Moreover, these watched over all who dared to 
move without passports (See sections on Vivitadhyaksa and 
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Mudradhyksa). The capture of thieves was entrusted to special 
officers known as the Cora-rajjukas. All these officials were 
burdened with the responsibility of making good the loss of 
subjects arising out of their neglect and it is curious to 
note that this liability extended up to the head of the state, uf 
(See Bk. IV sec. XIII; also Bk. Ill Ch. xvi 

Justice.—Next to these police regulations, the government took 
upon itself the duty of ensuring justice to all. The judicial 
machinery too was re-organised. The king arrogated to himself 
the highest judicial functions, and Kautilya describes him as the 
fountain-head of justice ( Dharm'i-pravirlaka Bk. Ill ch i). Local 
justice was left to the local bodies. Villages, families, and corpora¬ 
tions all retained their lower criminal jurisdiction, while higher regal 
courts were established in the bigger centres like the Sangrahanas 
Sthaniyas or Drona-mukhas, presided over by three Amatyas and 
three Dharmasthas. Those courts in which the Dharmasthas (or those 
learned in the sacred law) presided, adjudicated in disputes arising 
out of breaches relating to the traditional branches of law and 
decided cases of agreement, marriage and sonship, conjugal rights, 
debt, inheritance, sale or division of household property, the rights 
of corporations, mortgage or deposit, labour and wages, joint 
enterprises, sale without ownership, violent crimes (sabasa) 
slander (Vakparusya), assault and injury (Dandaparusya) and 
of dice-play. Perhaps, with the jurists of those days, the eighteen 
titles of law were regulated and the Kautillya contains the first 
attempt at codification. 

Extra-ordinary Functions.—While, the above functions were 
generally entrusted to the head of the state, there were others 
which were arrogated by the king as the result of the growth of his 
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prerogative and the consolidation of regal authority. As we have 
already said,the three centuries or more which marked the struggle 
for political unification and administrative centralisation saw the 
vesting in the hands of the king a vast amount of authority. 
The king gradually became the sole pivot of political existence, and 
the logical elaboration of the ideas of the past entrusted to him the 
exercise of extra-ordinary powers and functions calculated to safe¬ 
guard the self-realisation of the individual and the removal of the 
conflict of classes and sections. Partly with a view to realise this 
ideal of benevolent despotism and partly with the object of 
removing obstacles, the policy of interference was carried too far. 
No department of political and economic activity was freed from 
the intervention of the king. 

With this object, regal ordinances were issued defining 
the rights of the crown and promulgating laws for the punishment 
of those who transgressed the royal commands. The enforcement 
of these laws was entrusted to a higher grade of Magistrates known as 
the Amatyas and Pradestarah who were placed over the various 
sections of the Kantakasodhana department (removal of thorns). 
It would be out of place to go into the various details but we 
simply note down the various spheres of their activity. The main 
sections of the Kuntaka-sodhana dealt with the following :_e. g. 

(a) regulated the guilds, and laid down their duties and profits, 
(see chapter on Karu-raksanam). This was done with a view to 
check their high-handedness. In the Jatakas, we find the king 
interposing in settling the disputes of guilds. 

(b) the regulated markets and the sale of merchandise. In 
addition to the Panyadhayaksa, there was the Samsthadhyaksa, 
who regulated the price and profits of merchants, stopped cornering 
and adulteration of articles of consumption, prevented attempts at 
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the lowering of the wjiges of artisans or the tendency to make 
stocks of goods withoxit license. 

(c) Took care to check famines, pestilences, floods or removed 
the depredation of wild animals, snakes and pests. 

(d) detected youths with criminal tendencies or apprehended 
house-breakers, adulterers, makers of counterfeit coins, held post- 
mortem examinations in cases of sudden death, applied judicial 
torture to make suspects confess, and thoroughly watched over 
criminals. 

(e) detected dishonest officials, clerks, judges and regulated 
jails and lock-ups. 

(f) assessed and realised fines in lieu of corporal punishments in 
offences punishable with death or mutilation. 

(g) administered the new laws punishing murder, treason, libels, 
breaking of dams, poisoning, or adultery on the part of women. 

(h) judged various cases of violence to women including rape, 
adultery, unnatural intercourse (Kanyaprakarma). 

(i) tried various other cases e.g. violation of a' Brahmana s 
purity, hoilses-breaking, delinquency on the part of officials, collision 
or injury to passers-by in streets, incests of the worst description, 
outrages on nuns, unnatural offences or violations of social order. 

The above heads clearly show the extent of regal intervention 
in matters of social and economic life and the high efficiency of the 
administrative system which existed in India in the I Vth centuryB.C. 
The k»ng’s position and safety was guarded by the law of Treason 
which bears a close resemblance to that which existed in England 
under the Plantagenets. The stringentgame-laws or those of the forest 
equally show the extent of the regal prerogative. Interference was 
carried into other spheres of life i.e. the social and religious life of the 
people which had hitherto been free from any intermeddling on the 
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siT^fT: *31 :) At the same time, Sudra (heterodox ?) mendi¬ 
cants like the Sakyas and Ajivikas were prohibited from usurping 
the dues and privileges of the Brahmacaris who were entitled to 
fees and feeding on sraddha ceremonies. 

The above shows clearly how the state was gradually 
advancing its claims to interfere in matters of ethico-religious 
discipline. Of course, in earlier days this interfering tendency was of 
no great moment and the anti-monastic legislation shows the popular 
tendency against the evils of the monastic propaganda. They were, 
however, the germs which under Asoka were elaborated into that 
bid for ecclesiastical supremacy too well-known to be mentioned here. 

Taxation.—While the king’s power rose to its zenith and the 
government took upon itself the burden of furthering the material 
interests of the subjects in all possible ways, the expenses of main¬ 
taining the highly organised administrative machinery were de¬ 
rived from the enormous sources at its disposal. As we have 
already pointed out, the series of successful wars and conquests 
added to the sources of regal income. The vast areas of unclaimed 
forest-land came under the direct authority of the crown together 
with all its mineral and vegetable products. The ordinary 
land-tax was raised from the l or ^ mentioned in some of 
the Dharmasutras (see Gau. Ch. X and Santi Ch. 67) to one 
sixth or one fourth or even to one third in times of emergency. The 
old Bali continued to be regularly levied. Excise duty on liquor were 
imposed (as proved by the evidence of some Jatakas). Tolls were 
levied on articles of merchandise and the amount was enhanced. 
Taxes were imposed on artisans, mechanics, or fishermen and even 
those who derived their living from the exploitaion of mines, forests, 
hills or other unclaimed natural sources, though these as well as 
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certain classes of poor earners were exempted by the Dharmasutras. 
Forced labour became a source of income and a regal privilege. 
Monopolies were established. A number of occasional taxes and 
dues which had arisen through custom were legalised and enforced. 
Road-cesses or those on animals of burden were imposed and last of 
all, the state derived vast sums from the failure of heirs, the 
ownership of lost articles, fines levied in law-courts and other sundry 
items. We have some information on these heads from the Greek 
accounts and occasionally, the Jatakas point to the growth of some 
of these taxes. But, by far the greatest source of information is the 
ArthaSastra which enumerates the following main sources of revenue, 
e. g. urban-areas,land, mines, rivers and irrigation, forest, cattle and 
commerce. 

(1) Land Tax—included the various items mentioned in the 
Arthasastra,* e.g., tax paid in cash by the whole village, or in kind 
known as the Pindakara, or Sadbhdga ; various other occasional 
dues which included presents to the king ( aupdyanika ), nazars to 
him on the birth of an heir (utsanga of which we have a forerunner 
in the khlramula of the Jatakas), requisitions exacted from villagers 
for the army on the march ( Sendbhaktam ). In addition to these, 
there was the share of grains from cultivators who tilled royal lands, 
the produce of crown farms, taxes levied on those who used the 
water of canals together with the interest on grains lent and various 


• The land policy of the Kautflyan government is an interesting study and has given 
rise to great divergences of opinion. Many scholars mainly accepting a contemporary 
Greek testimony have regarded land as royal property. But, a careful analyst 
of the Artha4astra evidence shows that as yet there was no such theory. The 
Brahmadeya was enjoyed by the Srotriyas who were empowered to make gifts arid sale 
of it provided the land did not go to the unprivileged class. The A-lcarada landholders were 
holders of freeholds and were the owners of land held by hereditary right. They were full 
owners subject to the payment of tax to the king. The Karada tenants of the crown were 
settlers on the crown land or the royal demesne and paid rent. Villages too held land 
belonging to the community as a whole. The Karada tenants held for life and were no* 
empowered to make a gift or sale of their plots. 
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Sources of Revenue 

other such items. For the realisation of land-tax, land was 
classified according to its productivity, fertility and non¬ 
dependence on the water of canals or wells. The productivity 
was ascertained first and then the royal share fixed. In towns 
probably taxes were levied on houses and house-owners. 

II. Mines and Monopolies—Next to land-tax, mines and mono¬ 
polies brought a vast income. All mines were royal property and 
were worked by officers under the Akaradhyaksa with his assistants 
in charge of gold mines (Suvarnadhyaksa), or the manufacture of 
base metals (Lohadhyaksa). The government had also a monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of salt (under Lavanadhyaksa). 

III. Commerce in the produce of royal farms and factories. 
This was a great source of income. The manufacture of gold and 
silver was under the state supervision. 

IV. Forests—These also produced considerable income. 
Probably, the earliest to impose royal rights on forests and forest 
produce were the Nandas. Forest officials zealously guarded regal 
rights and stringent game-laws punished encroachments on these. 

V. Customs, tolls, etc.—These again proved a good source of 
revenue. Sale markets were under royal supervision and taxes 
were levied on the sale of articles. Nothing could be sold except 
in markets. Duties were levied on merchandise coming from 
abroad (See chapter on Sulkavyavahara). 

VI. Taxes on occupations, professions, guilds and wage-earners. 
—Artisans had to pay taxes in addition to working for the king for 
specified periods. Guilds of workmen probably paid in a lump. 
Similarly, owners of shops had to take out a license and to pay dues. 
Slaughter houses had to pay to the king. A portion of the income 
of courtesans went to the king. 

VII. Excise duties ou liquor was also a source of revenue. Wine- 
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houses were controlled as in the time of some of the Jatakas by royal 
officers and the preparation of liquor (except on some specified days) 
was a royal monopoly. Gambling houses or those for dicing also 
brought some income to the royal coffers. 

VIII. Income from fines levied on offenders condemned to pay 
fines or fines in lieu of sentences of death or mutilations. 

IX. Income from property lapsing to the king on failure of 
heirs, lost articles, treasure-troves etc. 

X. Income from various miscellaneous items, e.g., 

(1) Taxes on maritime ports. 

(2) Ferry-dues. 

(3) Passports for moving from one place to another. 

(4) Tax on animals of freight or loads. 

(5) Road-cesses. 

Lastly, in addition to these, villages supplied fighting men 
materials, or labourers or otherwise served the king. 

These sources enriched the royal coffers and made the king 
almost free from popular control. In addition to these, the king 
was empowered to ask additional taxes or enhanced rates of pay¬ 
ment in times of emergency. These were known as Pranayas and 
may be favourably compared with the “Benevolences” exacted 
by medieval English kings. The ways of realising them are des¬ 
cribed in detail in the chapter on Kosabhisangarahanan. 

Character of Administration_ The duties which in lieu of 

these, the regal government took upon its own shoulders, were an 
ample return for the people’s allegiance. They were not merely 
those of police but comprised almost everything which men could 
expect of a political organisation. Equal protection for all, the 
furtherance of everyone’s objective in life and an equitable oppor¬ 
tunity to every class, section, or individual—was what the State 
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afforded to the ruled. The kingly government held out hopes 
to all, and did everything to help its subjects in realising their 
ends in life. It certainly did not believe in the dogma of equality and 
as such did not try to sweep away the institutions and traditions 
of the past. Yet, it followed the principles and maxims of the 
past too closely to recognise the right of the subject to live 
and the duty of the state in helping him to live. Elsewhere 
we have discussed the character of the government and its 
functions, but before we go on to other topics, we advance some 
more facts with a view to prove the decidedly paternal character of 
the government which, as it grew into being, compensated the sub¬ 
ject for the gradual decay of older democratic ideals and principles. 
The dominance of the ideas of governmental paternalism is 
apparent not only from the duties which the ArthaSastra writer 
inculcates but also from the main heads of expenditure. In regard 
to the former, the theorist repeatedly calls upon the ruler not on y 
to render aid to the various arts and industries, to maintain 
the widow and the orphan but to treat subjects as if they were the 
king’s children (w 'Z&r$\m*see C’h. on Janapadamveta, 

Upanipatapratikdra & Ndvadhyaksa etc.). The heads of expenditure 
disclose clearly the activity of the ruler to further the prosperity 
of the subject. Prominent among these, may be mentioned the 

following items e.g. . , , , 

(1) Active aid to agriculturists by granting them land for 

life, loans of corn and money at nominal interest, and remission of 
taxation in times of distress (C’h. on Janapada-nivem ). 

(2) Aids to traders by helping them to import foreign manu¬ 
factures or finding out markets for their goods (Ch. on Panya- 

dhyaksa ). , . - 

(3) Pensions ami grants to Srotriyas. lay-teachers of science, 
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skilled artisans and those who taught the science of viirttu (C'h, on 
Bkrtytibharan t yam ). 

(4) Maintenance of the aged* the infirm, the widow without, 
children and the orphan—not to speak of the wives and children 

of those officers and servants of state who laid down their lives for 

tlm king. 

(5) Active measure* for famine-relief and medical aid in times 

of epidemic and pestilence. In regard to the former, we have not only 
periodical distributions of grain nnd food, the introduction of now 4 
pf.ints, emigration, and various other temporary measures, but we 
find an alertness on the |mrt of the government to do everything in 
its power. Half of the grain annually produced in royal farms or 
received from subjects was kept in reserve for the nee of 
the people in times of distress (wmsd’ viugn 

Ch« on Ko^A^gumtlfi^fiJc&i), 

Economic Considerations—From all flint has been said 
about the details of the administration, the sources of taxation or 
t >e items of expenditure, it will be easy to determine t he character < f 
the state, [t is apparent that, the rulers of those da ys cent red their 
main attention upon the material basis c f existence. In their 
bands, the socio-economic ideas of the Vodic period attained their 
complete realisation and the concepts of sacerdotalism passed to the 
background. As wealth and material resources were the basis of 
everything, the greatest attention was paid to strengthen the hands 
of the government, by tapping „ much a* possible the natural 
sources of profit and by augmenting the revenue of the king in all 
possible ways. Directly and indirectly, the government interfered 
m the economic activities of its subjects the main object of this 
policy being to cnridi the central authority and to protect the 
exploitation of the by tberapit,^^ ^ous. , n returEf 
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it took up many of the duties of a culture state and thus came to the 
relief of the subject. To sum up— 

First of all (as we have shown in the chapter on taxation), 
many of the unclaimed natural sources of wealth like the forest 
and the mine were appropriated in the name of the King. 

Secondly, active measures were taken to produce many of 
the necessaries of life in the royal factories and these were sold for 
the benefit of the people. In some cases, these became government 
monopolies (e.g. the manufacture of salt, intoxicating liquors and 
mineral products), while in other instances they were placed under 
government control (e.g. the manufacture of gold articles under the 
Sauvarnika). In most cases the products of government factories 
passed to the market and enjoyed a sort of preference. 

Last of all, the government not satisfied with direct production, 
reserved to itself some extraordinary powers of supervision and 
control in the interests of the King and the community. Thus, in 
cases of neglect to agriculture, the state reserved to it the right of 
temporarily taking over the cultivation of fields. It protected, more¬ 
over, the producer or the wage-earner from capitallistic tyranny. 
Thus, as stated already, prices and profits were laid down, weights 
and measures were regulated, cornering was checked, usury was 
regulated, associations of merchants or other capitallistic bodies 
suppressed, and last of all, the guilds were brought under control 
and their extravagant claims put down. In some of these we find 
but the logical continuation of a policy, the germs of which we easily 
discover in the Dharmasutras (where we find the denunciation of 
cornering and usury—See Vasistha and Gautama D S.: chapters on 
Rajadharma). As part of a socio-economic legislation, we find also the 
promulgation of edicts against slavery or child labour. In the chapter 
on Dasakalpa, we note the slave’s rights to inherit property, his 
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redress against Ida master's cruelty and his right, of demanding 
manumission. Wo nod also the law that no children were to lie 
sold, nor on)* Iwbw eight years pat to hard work. 

State Socialism These efforts on the part of the Maury a 
government murk a remarkable epoch m the history of political anil 
economic thought in antiquity. Indian statesmen and theorists ware 
ushering in on era of social reform otherwise unknown and unrivalled 
in the ancient world and they were not only anticipating but tackling 
with problems, now made bo prominent before us by the socialistic 
thinkers of the day. Every unbiassed observer is sure to find in all 
this not only nn attempt to check capitalize exploitation, but 
also a clear step towards the appropriation—if not complete 
nationalisation—of many of the instruments of production in the 
interests of the governed. 

TV Arthsi&istra government has consequently been cfinrac- 
terised bv some writers us an attempt at 'state Bociulism’. This 
Inis gained support, from sonic quarter-', while others have ridiculed 
it as a mere palriotic effort hv harping on the despotic nature 
of rojalti ami the hick of details on the items of expenditure which 
were left more or less to the morel discretion of the King. Between 
these two extreme views it is difficult to ignore the significance of 
the ideals of the Artha&stm writer which approach the social 
scheme put forward by the modem socialist, Thus, in common with 
ihe latter the Indian theorist laid down the following principles. 
As suited already, I40 iiiculcsit^fl 

M that the protection of the subject's life and material 
prosperity was the prime consideration of the government nr id 
the state which existed for the benefit of the ruled' 

(h) that thus being the primary object of the state, it had the 
right of appropriating natural resources for the common benefit 
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and of checking the exploitation of the masses by capitalistic 

sections. . 

While these two are the cardinal maxims of a modern socialist, 

he differs in many respects from the Indian thinker. He harps 
constantly on the principle of social equality and denounces all 
sorts of privilege, social or economic. He has, moreover, little 
faith in kingly government and is intent upon reorganising the 
social fabric on the sole basis of equitable remuneration of labour 
to the entire exclusion of capital or privilege. Here we meet with 
a fundamental difference, and an impartial examination shows 
clearly that the Indian system had no faith in equality (which was 
made impossible by the existence of ethnic differences side by side) 
and that there was no attempt to put down privilege which was to 
the Indian the basis of social existence. In India, moreover, there 
was only a desire to suppress capitalistic exploitation but neither 
an attempt nor a desire for exterminating capitalism. Labour was 
protected, but there was never an attempt to make labour the sole 
basis for remuneration. 

The word socialism, again, is too vague and has been applied 
to designate various types of social idealism and as yet it remains 
undefined. In its loose sense it has been applied even to the 
despotism of Napoleon III in France or the centralised autocracy 
of the German empire under the iron chancellor Bismarck, who 
ushered in an era of social legislation to win over the working 

classes to the Empire. . 

The socialism of Kautilya, if at all we are justified in applying 

that expression with regard to his ideals, was quite a different 
thing He was a believer in monarchy and jn progress under the 
King’s government. He was not averse to social inequalities or 
-privileges. The utmost that ne advocated was to transform a regal 
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government into an organisation for sod a I reform and welfare. "He 
strengthened the hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet he never advocated the abolition of private 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the instruments of 
product ion. Monopolies existed as in many despotic systems and they 
were allowed to subsist. With all this, however, he was not without 
faith in private effort, fJo-operation of all sections and classes 
with duties ami profits regulated under the paternal cart of lhr 
King's government was all that he advocated. 

On all those counts we an* averse to borrowing From the tor- 
minolugy nf I he \\ est and prefer to regard the Kaufrilyan system 
as a Paternal government which was to lead to the harmonious 
co-operation of classes and to social solidarity-—an ideal nearly 
approaching that of the early Utopians who advocated socialism. 
Wo cannot say what would have been its logical culmination if 
the empire lasted for a few centuries, but, anyhow, inspite of 
tin? wreck of the empire, its ideals influenced political life deeply. 

Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy.—Hu ving discussed 
the character and t he ends of the state, we go on to discuss the legal 
and political aspects of the monarchy. On these heads, too. mis 
conceptiona exist and many have attempted to prove the preponder¬ 
ance of theocratic ideals Their views are, however, open to serious 
objections and it is easy for all to see that the theorists of ihc Artha- 
ifustra school including Kautilya made poll ties I necessity the sole 
justification for monarchy. Kautilya nowhere speaks of the divine 
rights of the King or the parallelism lie tween the King’s functions 
and those of i he divine rulers, but constantly reminds the Ring that 
protection was his primary duty ami loyalty was his most valued 
asset. Theoretically, too, the King derived his right of taxation from 
the protection he granted to subjects and this contractual nature- 
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of royalty is apparent from the King’s liability to make good the 
loss of his subjects caused by theft or robbery. Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were inherited from the past and continued to have 
acceptance even when royalty became all-powerful. 

Monarchy came to be associated with a number of legal privi¬ 
leges, which are apparently derived from those found in the Dharma- 
sutras. As before, the King had the following privileges in the 

Arthasastra:— ^ % 

e.g. (a) He could not be made a witness (?T3PS[lfa9^n*njfT3t^Sf 

Kau. P- 175). 

(6) His property could not pass to others by prescription 
(.^ Kau. P. 191). 

(c) He had the escheat to property without heir 

(d) He was entitled to all lost or stolen articles without 

claimants ( snfe* ^ Kau. P. 190). 

(e) He was entitled to the service of artisans for specified 

periods ( fafe ). _,, 

(/) He was entitled to treasure-troves ( 
ftfa: Kau. P. 202). 

Law of Treason— While regal authority was thus strengthened, 
the King’s safety and personal security as well as reputation were 
ensured by the promulgation of the Law of Treason. The 
development of this is very interesting and what impresses us 
most is the strange parallelism between the Kautilyian laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenets. 
The law of treason was remakable on account of the cruel 
punishments awarded and on account of the fact that it did even 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of offences e. g. 
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government into an organisation for social reform and welfare. He 
strengthened the hands of the King by the appropriation of the 
resources of nature, yet he never advocated the abolition of private 
property or the complete nationalisation of all the instruments of 
production. Monopolies existed as in many despotic systems and they 
were allowed to subsist. With all this, however, he was not without 
faith in private effort. Co-operation of all sections and classes 
with duties and profits regulated under the paternal care of the 
King’s government was all that he advocated. 

On all these counts we are averse to borrowing from the ter¬ 
minology of the W est and prefer to regard the Kautilyan system 
as a Paternal government which was to lead to the harmonious 
co operation of classes and to social solidarity—an ideal nearly 
approaching that of the early Utopians who advocated socialism. 
We cannot say what would have been its logical culmination if 
the empire lasted for a few centuries, but, anyhow, inspite of 
the wreck of the empire, its ideals influenced political life deeply. 

Political and legal aspect of the Monarchy.—Having discussed 
the character and the ends of the state, we go on to discuss the legal 
and political aspects of the monarchy. On these heads, too, mis¬ 
conceptions exist and many have attempted to prove the preponder¬ 
ance of theocratic ideals. Their views are, however, open to serious 
objections and it is easy for all to see that the theorists of the Artha- 
Sastra school including Kautilya made political necessity the sole 
justification for monarchy. Kautilya nowhere speaks of the divine 
rights of the King or the parallelism between the King’s functions 
and those of the divine rulers, but constantly reminds the King that 
protection was his primary duty and loyalty was his most valued 
asset. Theoretically, too, the King derived his right of taxation from 
the protection he granted to subjects and this contractual nature 
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of royalty is apparent from the King’s liability to make good the 
loss of his subjects caused by theft or robbery. Undoubtedly, many 
of these ideas were inherited from the past and continued to have 
acceptance even when royalty became all-powerful. 

Monarchy came to be associated with a number of legal privi¬ 
leges, which are apparently derived from those found in the Dharma- 
sutras. As before, the King had the following privileges in the 

Arthasastra:— __ % 

e.g. (a) He could not be made a witness 
Kau. P. 175). 

{b) His property could not pass to others by prescription 

(.«r ^ K au * P- 

(c) He had the escheat to property without heir 

(d) He was entitled to all lost or stolen articles without 

claimants ( ^ Kau. P. 190). 

(e) He was entitled to the service of artisans for specified 

periods ( fafe ). _- 

(/) He was entitled to treasure-troves ( 

Kau. P.202). 

Law of Treason.—While regal authority was thus strengthened, 
the King’s safety and personal security as well as reputation were 
ensured by the promulgation of the Law of Treason. The 
development of this is very interesting and what impresses us 
most is the strange parallelism between the Kautilyian laws of 
treason and the provisions of the same law under the Plantagenets. 
The law of treason was remakable on account of the cruel 
punishments awarded and on account of the fact that it did even 
override the privileges of order. Under the head of treason we 
have a number of offences e. g . 
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(a) coveting the kingdom, (b) violation of the purity of 
the harem, (c) incitement to rebellion of forest-tribes or other 
enemies, ( d) injury to fortifications, the country or the army. 

mflfcnff STgifct i arsnrf ttw. Kau. P. 227 ). 

The punishment for offences under all these heads was the cruel 
death of the culprit by burning. In the case of the Brahmin 
he was simply thrown into water. 

Punishments were also inflicted on those who slandered the 
King or divulged his secret. Their tongue was cut off. 

Royal rights were also jealously guarded and Game laws as 
stringent as those of the Normans came to existence. 

The system under As'oka.—Under Asoka, the same system 
was continued by the monarch, who took, as we know from his 
inscriptions, the pompous title of “Beloved of the Gods” ( Devanam - 
priya PriyadarS). f His surviving records and monuments show 
that his vast empire was divided into at least four viceregal 
domains, in addition to the region directly under the King with 
capital at Pataliputra. These viceroyalties had their head-quarters 
at Taxila, Ujjain, Suvarnagiri and Tosali and were in charge of 
Kumaras of the royal blood or of officials bearing the title of 
Mahamatra or Arya-putra ( Ayaputa ). 

The Viceroys were supposed to rule according to Imperial orders, 

• By the Statute of Treasons 1352 (25 Edward III St. 5) the following offences were 
regarded as constituting treason :— 

(o) Compassing the death of the King, Queen or the heir to the Throne. 

(b) Violating the Queen, the king’s eldest unmarried daughter or the wife of his 

eldest son. 

(c) Levying war against the King in his realm or adhering to his foes. 

(d) Counterfeiting his seal or money or importing false money. 

(s) Slaying the Chancellor, Treasurer or Judges in the discharge of their duty, 
t According to some, the title was also assumed by A6oka’s predecessors. It is also 
interesting to note that ‘PriyadarAann* is an epithet used by the author of the Mudra- 
rak^asa to describe Candragupta Maury. 













but in reality exercised comsidcmUf: personal authority. In the 
big cities. Tow it* councils or Awwmhlie* existed but more often 
they were jmwf.rlefls against the Viceroy. In many provinces 
discontent existed us we can easily gather from the Kalinga edicts, 
and if wo arc to believe in the iJivyttvadiinfl, the westernmost 
viccroyally waft almost in perpetual revolt, this being due to the 
ethnic differences of the Western peoples and the survival of their 


republicivn \ redition. 

The Prade&kaa* were probably suhorcl inntoft of the Viceroys 
and under them were minor officials Ukc the Rujjukas (TC&juh:i) 
and Yutas. The Hsjiik»>*t seem to have exercised magisterial 
powers as in the ArtliA&fltra, while spies (Prativcdaktn?) re¬ 
mained as active as More. Perhaps, their activity increased 
with the religious propaganda of Asoku. and the creation of (he 
gtannahSmtferas empowered them even to pry into the private life 
of the people, especially the richer and mure influential classy 

The Dharma-mahamai nis were an innovation of the King, 
anti, as we know from the records, were entrusted with the 
superintendence of the moral education nf the people. We have rm 
evidence either way, hut it is not improbable that they ware 
very unpopular with the orthodox sections who metited royal 
interference in religion. 

Tiie Parian {or the Pari sat) was however maintained by Asoka, 
though the rulings of the ParUri had no binding force and 
under Asoku most probably its real power was almost nil. The 
king remained, legally irresponsible, The tide of kingly prerogative 


■ Till- I'.idetk,* w.f*. to Kt-m and #t«n, loe*! (*nmwi Huhkc n^ed 

th,iL n.jo iil n i..«. -tnfltr i]<* imiwrlrl muUnfHtv. Timm** drfiy.i 

1‘imintiki lf(irn Prl-h-ftk impotl) r*r ( li im'irifv I'Viirl thr idrhUllaiiiijii nl lhi»t with 111* 


t ItHinka «r frqns ttajju ur iitnUo Sind wl1 ^' Cmliility. tint ™JI“ 11 

M.mbiind iht Jutlt- fll ImiUurTW W»S ertmina! jufi w and tmil pnmahini.H, Tho 
ra. niFatiou, tll« eon-T*jjuli,»i. 
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had been waxing high since the sixth cen. B.C. The influence 
of foreign ideals* added but to its vigour and power. 
Already practically absolute, regal authority became the more so 
when under the influence of decayed Hellenism the sacerdotal idea 
(absent in the Arthasastra) was revived and on the model of the 
Greeks the Maurya Emperor took the style and title of ‘Beloved 
of the Gods’, i.e. “King by the grace of the gods." Foreign 
historians see in it only the influence of Divine Kingship and 
regard it as the outgrowth of our peculiar Indian mentality. 
In reality, however, it shows the influence of foreign ideals, and 
the truth of the statement becomes apparent when we remember 
that Alexander was deified by the decayed Hellenes as ‘the son 
and chosen of Apollo’, and that in the 2nd cen. B.C. a Selucide. 
actually assumed the pompous surname of "Theos’. 

The Dharma idealismf added but another invigorating strain, 
and to the historian the reign of Asoka marked the height of 
regal despotism—a fact, which is odious to many Indians. Yet. 
if that was the climax, it marked also the decay. The Empire 
reached its zenith undoubtedly, but. from the verv moment 
of its height, the downward march began. The Imperial fabric 
began to feel the influence of disrupting forces. With the influence of 
Dharma , came the opposing tide of repentance and the vast edifice 
which had been raised by a process of ce nturies fell to the ground. 

Republican Life and its survival—While the empire rose to its 
zenith, and reaped the advantages of the Greek conquest of the 
borderland, the republics had a hard time for their life and pros- 

• The style of AAokt’s edicts is stmihr to th at of the Persian King. This as well as 
other re erablences between the Per-«iin and Indun styles of architecture led Pr. Spooner to 
believe in the great influence exert'd by the Persian monarchy on the Maurya Empire. 

t AA >ka's creation of officials f .r religious parp ses was also the logical sejnel to the 
policy of interference in the Arthasastra. There, too, wo have the Devatadhymksa and the 
promulgation of penal laws aiciinst non brahmin ascetics. 










Rf./mhl «•$ 
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perity. Menaced by the JjNftigu conqueror in ihnii rear, they had 
bi submit, and when the Ysvunu powci declined, they t mi sirred 
their allegiance tv> i he Emperor of the Easterners- Frobnbly, timely 
submission saved them from annihilation and g»ve them 
a lease of life cm conditions of submission and militar j aid. 
Their value was under stood by the Em pirn-builders of the Ith 
century and Ksmtilyu, a firm l*liever in monarchy. went ao tor 
US to extol the value* of wpoWiewi aid to u conqueror aspiring aftor 
universal dominion. In lus eye*, their help was superior in value 
to the gain of m army or tin ally i rt^iwl 4 Offirasiwi *!Trpln 1 
Ivan, Bk. XI. oh. 1), and he cults upon the ■ miqueror to secure the 
services of the*o corporation*. In short. 3n> policy waa similar to 
that pursued by the kings of Medieval France towards the 

republican cantons of Switzerland, 

In the days of Kanfilya, a large minder of republics existed, 
the more important of them apart from those of Ihe west 
being the Kambojn*. and the Suriistraa who lived by 
agriculture or by the occupation of arms (like the memljera of the 
Mediaeval military orders or lhe republican Swiss hi French 
sendee) while the corporation* of the Lieehavra, V rjis, Malbs, 
Mudrakas. Kuknre*, Kums and FantSlas lived under dmb 

claiming the title of ■'ftajd- 

From the meagre details preserved m ihe ArthaifcrtM, we kn»a 
little about the constitution and government of the ftotyM. 

But this much is dear that the «sl«b« **«■“* ur 
issued money and had a central treasury. &»• TT "t 

tinguisbed by greater privileges ami hud the distmoittv title oi Kn]» 
maiiifebclin ?)■ These families i*>**a«d great influence within 
the Sajogha and there seem* to have been great rivalry amc^ mtk 
families. The potitkm of ihcw families in not dissimilar to that ol 
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the prominent ruling houses in Mediaeval Venice, Genoa or Florence. 
The affairs of the Saiigha, however, were entrusted to the Sanglm- 
mukhyas who were most probably elected leaders backed by parties. 
The existence of such parties is clear from the chapter on Sangha- 
vrtta and Kautilya advises kings to take advantage of party- 
jealousies. In many respects, the account in the Arthasastra bears 
a close resemblance to that in the Santiparva (ch. LXXXIV) where 
Srikrsna speaks of the difficulties of Sabgha-mukhyas faced with the 
turbulence of party leaders. 

A systematic account of the states mentioned by Kautilya is 
lacking, but in the light of later history we must conclude that 
many of the more important communities survived and maintained 
their political existence. As in the days of Megasthenes, the 
republican tradition retained its full vigour. In fact, as Megas¬ 
thenes clearly states, there was a duel between republicanism and 
monarchy, and in certain isolated localities republics existed side by 
side with monarchies. The evidence of the Avadana-sataka, which 
quotes the opinion of travellers, supports this. ( 

inrnifaT: See Avadanasataka II. 103, St. Petersburg 
Edition). 

More definite evidence is also available in the days of Asoka, 
who enumerated the allied and feudatory communities into whose 
territories his preachers were allowed access. Thus, in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoka, we find mention of the following communities 
some of which, we have reason to believe, were under republican 
government. 


(а) The Yonas 

(б) the Kambojas 
(c) the Gandharas 


on the North-western frontier 








Republics 


S3 


in the South 


(rf) the E&&foie and the Rliojws 
( f ) the Rjtemtas, the Andhras end 
the Pnlindna 
f A The Nuvukas and the N&vopafiktis. 

(end according to Mr. Jayas*al the other &$XfWa»)* 
(Asokna Rock Edict, XIII) 

Tte Yw «w . srtilmcnt of Owta but -fW “ 1,10 

&XSli!S&X&fr--j£ 

*tfas=;!iriKss , S!£S 
-- s**-jrr..ss it-£c 

po.i.0,, of feadotoio, to the Aoto 
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Political Speculations 
in Kautilya. 

Having discussed the rise and fall of the Empire, as well as its 
institutions, we pass on to the main currents of political thought 
and ideal which meet our eyes during this period. The Greek 
accounts, the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Edicts of Aloka 
are our sole sources of evidence during this period, but on this 

head we hud very little help from the foreigners or the edicts of 
the great Emperor. 

The State in Kautilya The Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
however, throws a flood of light on the political ideas of the im¬ 
perialistic thinkers of the period. That work attributed, not without 
reason, to the minister of Candragupta, is probably the last of 
many such books, and is one of the earliest systematised treatises 
on the art of government representing the high-water mark of 

a materialistic counter-reaction to the spiritual propaganda of the 
preceding ^ge. 

In K ufclya we meet not only with a dominance of 
ethico-political ideas, but notice a decided tendency towards the 
emancipation of politics from the influence of religion and ethics. 
But, there is a lack of definition and an utter absence of abstract 
speculation as to the nature of the state. Only in one or two 
places Kautilya gives us a clue as to his views. This may be due 




Con#* <b. rat ion? 


in 


the fact Diet the ArthaiSstm fa a practical lrcet.se .... the art 

„f oovcrmne.lt and «> written with the express ub)erl '«»■ 
...... .„ c a paramo..,., ruling authority, capable „f protecting the 

people and helping them in attaining prosperity ... an age ''hie . 
Li not vet. largo tier, the tmdjlaom of Femian rule in the Punjab 
and had' witnessed the horrors ennssd hy the dating inroad ol 
the Greeks nude, Menander. Such hemg the ease, we con 
expect but little of theories or abstract ideas, hautdyns 
views were mainly those of a practical Statesman. Gmsoquehtly, 
nowheie does he dslne the state, or dwell on its character. 

II fa only inriduntaOr that he gives us info,.natron as lo ns 
constituent o!en,en.s and its real ends and it is Iron, these .hot 
wo hove occasional glimpses into his views ou tin. state „f nature 

nr the origin of the state* » 

Kmitil™ to lav on the human dement nf thr 

.fate Thus, in one (date, he euy»-“TI,e state alter all consists 
ol the people; without- them, the territory » as useless as a barren 
cow * « **»- A " l "‘‘ Setr " p M l 

In another place, in emphasising the .lute ol a conqueror to 
look to the interests of men settled i" the conquered territory, 
he save that a territory without subjects (l«ref, of good govern¬ 
ment) is neither a Janapsdu nor a kmgdom (SI qpptl STOI 

^52 rtnto2to^' ’^““ 

perarv Aristotle, teganled the state primarily as an ussorinnon »r 
iT.man groups and created mainly in their .ni.iv.is. I". amm~ 
to i of indiriduala to form a state he attributed to man « social 

ideas, e. P—^TT 

‘wTfast, TT&nri-psrvs.., domhmted by (Matey.,w^o or 
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tlie tyranny of the strong over the weak.* To end this (as 
he himself describes it in connection with Panda and in another 
place puts it into the mouth of one of his discoursing spy propa¬ 
gandists)—the people selected king Mann to save themselves 
from Mdtsya-ny&ya. f 

After thus describing in brief that the state was primarily 
an association of human groups united togetlier for protection, 
he goes on to devote his best attention to the consideration of the 
physical requisites, which are to serve as bases for a well-ordered 
and prosperous state. Herein lies his excellence over most political 
thinkers of antiquity and his views show how much prominence he 
gives to economic and material considerations in conceiving the 
requisites of a state. According to him. the territory must be capable 
of supporting the population, and enabling the people to have 
room for expansion, capable of supporting the people of neighbour¬ 
ing regions in distress, endowed with natural wealth, peopled by 
men hating the enemy, free from sterile rocky soil, not abounding 
in ferocious animals, capable of maintaining large herds of cattle 
and other animals, containing mineral resources and pastures, capable 
of easy defence, having a free supply of water and not depend¬ 
ent on nature (rains), having excellent land and river communi¬ 
cations, productive of commodities, endowed with a labouring 
element and peopled by patriotic honest men : 

*•</•> Pirate:, ndg x fl 

irWTTO5?r: 

■ ~ _ ____ ____ 

| (Kau., p 9). 

imr *3- W Tm n i \ 'm* v * rr * fr^' 

I VTT TTSITH; WJTPft *1 mjj 

1 (Kau., p. 23). 
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m* qwwTqSrc *n«fw5 imt US’*™* , ^ 

i (K«- p * 2n0) 

'['lie Krti^nivan state was essentially a monarchical state. 
KantUva'e sympathies were with monarchy, which in his ifm ™ 
the best term of p***wumt, since hi it there was neither the strife 
of actions nor the dominance of class interests. The wu* rule of 
a benevolent, king ensured happiness for all Mid guaranteed the 
safety of social existence. The king was thus the chief ***** 

for ft ^ * - | 

Se« Kaujilva the state (Janapada) llke ,1M I' r "' s - 

canon* the Epic tUakm. IMo it* *"» '*> 

Aniatva. Ihirga. Rfetta or <—W )■ Kom. I>»Ma »i..l Stlm- 
Of tee attain* he clearly .liaUnguahe. hrtwei <h» n*r. 
ami the stale « vist nnm. ifn nafhttwi: )■ •■■</■■ k ' ,v '™" e 

el emen t an.) the governed. But in .pile of tt» a*o™K 
tintiou the two a,.pent to bo identified wtlh each ether TheJ 
am inseparable. Their heal internet* and the etnef ana of the. 

tetanco *em to 1* the mm. The kin? •>• howl 8 ovm '; 
meet tea, the anpWM head of the etate. He teas the «ymM of 

unity and !o?alLtv. All authority emanated (mm bint. Il ><> 

trim directed fl» energies ..! .he people te . I.e.r pro,-.r < m™*. 
But though the king wna ...neeived at hetng ..I the vital i n 

portent* to .lie working and eidstance ..( the government mm-hi- 
new, he in hU tain ■l.. |m ..led ... the pteaponty of the elemenla. 

—-—— „ narnfr ignraftr i wri WNsHtec, BWn* *wf«5 

* Vtrft ' ^ „ jL-.pm P :im» . T!lt‘ trtltr.l il tut trirrl. 

owUmph* w Wtmg i ol _ it jvi ^ ilc ^ ndtsl „ 

*' *. BpJy id- th»i >*• “‘-r 1 ^ Z 2m WWWT > *** * 

imd t* cr—ini tb* »ge iwraW wrr* rm 

*n« 
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eg- ^rfaart: 

^Wi: H«9T>f?IT^n: RWrll TT^WT?: || 

s*m?uf?i *wr?n: i 

iraratf*Jr»nm?nspi (P.257). 

The two, the ruler and the State, we re thus closely indentified. 
The king w as a necessity for the people hut he existed for them 
and them only. His happiness lay in their prosperity. 

Verily says the author:— 


w w uairci ^ f*3 font 1 

511^^' ?nr: transit ^ „ (p. 39 ). 

So much for the unity of the ruler and the ruled in the state: 
Again, when we leave these theoretical considerations and go 
through the details of administrative measures and regulations we 
<.re bound to conclude that the acive welfare of the subject was 
Ivautilyas’ objective and his state did not rest with mere police 
measures. Presumably, the state conceived by Kautilya was a 
paternal state, which tried to assist all the sections of the community 
in their self-realisation by active help. The agriculturist, the trader, 
the student, the workman or the pauper all received their proper 
quota of help from the government.* We may, thereore, define 
the Kautiliyan state as an institution for the well-being of the 
community and its head, the king, was entrusted with the 
duty of helping his subjects in the fruition of their worldly aims. 

This extreme devotion to the material welfare of the country 
and of the subject made Kautilya sacrifice some of the moral 


<»e n.v Lrthd! on ^f ve '‘!* cu<ied thc {unci.ons of the government ns conceived by Kautilya. 
Revie* lU22 »nrf * <'OVer.,mental ideal, in Ancient India, published in the Caloitta 
£^dfa » JELiSpJ ?I Jfcatiiyn-His Social Ideal and Political Theory.' The .tata 
0 “| V nroitSeTHO. tld 3 .““l" th, " ker J. » a9 more cocial than political. The king not 
u ' f f . n property, but did e\erything to footer the pro.** peri tv of the ciasaea 

He w., the guardtan and protector of aU and did everything possible f,.r them! 
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jinH ethical principle# which had gained ground in tJw day** 
These characteristics he shared along with his forc-niiinere—the 
previous authors of I he Aithotatnuf. Bui here, too, he shrank 
front the extreme ctUMM^pietwcs of such a policy. He recognised 
'organic laWe and principle*' which existed prior to the establish¬ 
ment of royal authority or the state. Hw disregard for moral 
eonsidon it inns, (if any), stopped after a white. He would con¬ 
sent to the confiscation of the property of fftsand^s <>r of wealthy 
widows, He would justify secret attacks on enemies—nay, he 
would, often following his predeceasor*. advocate agination, 
hut lie will not go beyond that, lie a ill not consent in the 
unrighteous usurpation of the throne by minister#, nor 

to the violati.. the sacred institutions of property nr family, 

and constantly warns kings against the obliteration of buouiI dis¬ 
tinctions or tampering with, the sacred rules of Aryan morals and 
ethics. 

n (j. wwnwiif njnptr =1 i 

fw W* W *T^rif M (P- #)■ 


* a»qUlT. Altai l MU with 

Uv.j^Jinhf. drwiwktae- t-ndo^du. 

1Mb-W fur ttm unity or ... motbtrlrtn.(-«» 11“ T’> ‘ k 

million] po|it[ri *i»i tnhnnmn dirloirurjf. pnirl<is4 . noatertlv 

tl.cn,- nuiri, lbmoli N in»tr bi»*e mttnnil In lit f»linml«n * 

v.t . 1 »w .* .Itff^oor. 

tvr kilkn naau#i'P Itrtkl m^rr tu the ^lutfon ttw P n ^ ir > l'[ .4 ortiertv 

*ebiI* 1 jjM<»i|.llt'r jinil bb, MlJipImunH Ortilblt* I# I__ j^n it* l 

Without nerarlaa the iotomO uf it® ttwnrl. ') e , ho T i ' -rh. int* .rt 

jiioblrtun of min bdc) it »nn> ut • ixSl tbWjor ta“'' h - f ,„[^n>fof[rw In poUUw, 

mbdiiidiM ii*II ti. U.. ml}' tmcuH |*oII iml Ufc ■ »■» <£ “iffKuiw «}' mt. 
M *« „<* t-Oh, witmorii.1«.-» "f ■ -'1'" ft*™ M „,; v 

tall In .. tirWMlVl tav® “V' 0 n , , | t , „ ,L . il.r^*rl 

lur tbr olh. r T°' ‘ Tl X UuWtwl,>h , " taSf r-S-ly W 

md hi* attention onticri on th; prnbl.im. . lD ,l . • >* 

ttelinn m giving. In woridh ’■■"J* m. In tin' Ui."« * I*; " f| Hul tl>o liilirii 

ul ...utwiltiiifl («mni™ ita Utter, b- wbi n nW 

5r Srif^rilsI^SU.—Ju »• •■ — 4 “• —•* 

pTobSi-iaii u[ mxa. 
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Again qrarafatiftrfH: i 

aan f% R*rtef?r ^ n (P. g). 

lo speak m brief, lie limits the sphere of roval authority or 
of state interference to those matters which concerned the material 
aspects of life directly, reserving to the individual complete freedom 
in matters of his higher self-realisation. The state was thus with 
hun, not the highest existence, nor the king the supreme ruler of 
man s destinies. They were but the means to a greater and higher end 
ma\ appear idle to dilate on the merits or demerits of his 
system, yet a few more words may not be out of place here to mark 
out the leading features of his political genius, the system he 
conceived or the means he advocated. Undoubtedly, he was the 
noblest exponent of the political ideals of monarchy in Ancient 
India. His genius attempted a synthesis of the ideas'and theories 
of the past and he succeeded in devising a system in which the 
interests of the governor and the governed were identified and the 
authority of the executive power devoted solely to the prosperity of 
mankind. His genius conceived the ideal type of a paternal 
monarchy out of the traditions and principles of the past and his 
soul delighted in the prospect of a national king, having the same 
language, manners and customs as the ruled and living only in their 
mter^t-an ideal attained only in the 19 th century (Arthasastra 

A believer m the institutions and traditions of his country, 
ic was not averse to the happiness of mankind in the interest of 
an individual or a ruling section. He unshed life and love to all 
and believed in human happiness through the co-operation of com- 
inuni es an interests. A Brahmin and conservative by nature, he 
oremost in raising his voice against slavery (when his 
contemporary, the noblest representative of pagan wisdom- 






Kuuiifyo Vindicaied _ 

.3 

Ar^tnfK was justifying it) an-1 did ail that was possible to bleak 
the letters of the slave. 

The ends he advocated were just and noble; nor were his 
means ignoble or inhuman- He advocated unity— yet war was 
never his sole objective ; unnecessary cruelty was never his guiding 
principle. He recognised the real place of force’ in politick 
existence, but lie was averse to making It the object of his worship. 
In diplomacy too, he wa« not unwilling to outwit a crafty enemy, 
but beyond 'that lie never made his way, His king was nut to be an 
incarnation nf craftiness, but one sc If-iLise ip lined and above the 
frailties of ordinary men- Loyalty was to l* the king’s noblest 
asset and his only reward was to live for others. 


The Asokan State Ideal : The Reaction and the Collapse- 

Under Camlragupta and lus sou Bindusare, the kuutdiyan 
system continued. But under Afoka there came a change- At 
first,, the Emperor carried on the traditional l^Y of faie fathere 
but, after his conquest of Kalihga, there came a break with the pnit. 
The conqueror became penitent for his past cruelties. Hepentance 
naked hi, frame and according to a tradition tamed him mta * 
distiplc of a Buddhist, monk. Lust for conquest vanished aiul mde 
room for a violent reaction in favour of pacifism. Ii is dou j l 
whether Aioka embraced Buddhism out and out, but anyhow 
ib is clear that be came under the influence of forces w ne 
implanted in Ms mind a tender regard for the iuoml elevation 
of bis subjects and at the same t une a hatred for eonquen s 
or a rule bv the .word- His kingly ideal changed. ^ He loot 
right of his primary political duties ami turned a morel elevator o 
Sand, As his idealism nrai % h - l “= regartlwl lure^'l 
responsible for the good of hie subject* not only in this world 
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but in that beyond. He came to believe in a moral obligation 
subsisting between him and his subjects who were his children and 
endeavoured to emancipate liimself from this indebtedness. 

( jto qsrr.qstril wfa ^ faffh *rtsi 

qreratfaqn^ pigfa ! qfa%fq ^ ) 

Non-violence became his watch-word and toleration the keynote 
to his polic). Enforcing these at home, he thought of converting 
the world to liis creed. His messengers went abroad and he liim- 
self thought of the regulation of discipline in the Buddhist order. 
Consequent upon these, the state became something more than a 
material or an ethical state. It tended to become a theocracy in 
which the royal position too was something extra-political—some¬ 
thing divine. ‘Devanam Piiva’—‘Dear unto the Gods’ stood apart 
in divine isolation and sent forward his messengers and envoys 
whose trumpet blast sounded the passing away of the era of war 
and aggression and hailed the dawn of universal peace. 

His energies were no longer confined to the bounds of 
his empire and he ceased to identify himself solely with his state 
or with his people. The imperial concept of duty too changed. 
No longer confined to the safety and protection of his subjects, 
its place was taken by something wider, something nobler and 
grander yet dreamy and incapable of realization-the propagation 
of Dharnrn and the realisation of the noble idea of Dhamma- 
vyaya. This became its keynote. (Sec R. E. XIII.) In truth, 
he centre of interest shifted. The sphere of royal activity no 
longer remained confined to the narrow limits of politics but 
passed all bounds and corresponded with the whole world. The 
claims of world love (R. E. XIII) became predominant, the old 
paternal ideal lost its narrower significance and the older imperial 
traditions were swept away to make room for a new age and a 











Reaction >i niler A-fafoi 




neW wor 1d. Politics, government and king were nil merged in the 
new movement, The state l»mmc nn nrgftiuflation For the umvemi 
moral propaganda-^ agency not only for the preac%* of 

universal brotherhood but ab> for the mental and ..»l elevation 

of mankind,—a celestial tlream in which the stnte lost itself. 

Urmt and glorious ns this revolution wins in the history of 
mankind, it gave rise to significant iHmwqueinv*. On the one hand, it 
ushered in the dawn of the spirit mil conquest of the civilised world 
by the glorious traditions of Indian culture. Indian teachings spread 
throughout the Western world. Indian missionaries passed to the 
furthest Imunds of the known world and India became great in 
the eves of nations. Alexander^ debt was paid b»t m qmm » 
different manner. The Hellenes had succeeded in their mission of 
violence. In return, Lhc brethem ol the conquered repulsed 

violence by pacifism. 

If such tna the wictogy won in m splinn, in the otlicr it mean 
iliwttter. The vest mnnitmtation of <™tgy .thnmtel the awuce 
of propagation. The edifice of th. Empire Iwcnme weak «nd 
tottered to Ha fall. Ha rfcfenmvre I.to* "Cro ...-glectoil are 

romoli.la.ion .topped- The Ueal of .he «™>« ™ I" 1 

right of altogether. The mnehinery of pMn. hotodrenrire 
form and gradually crumbled to dust. Discontent raireti ita hea 
outride force* nssnUod nud nrin waa complete. 

Were of succession, the hatred of part*. nsd <*• d“ h o! “ 
iiioting religions .upped the Imt resource. of the Lmpir.. and when the 
Mrooghnnd or . infer like Aiokn » removed. th. foreign foe ogaii. 
nmdo hi. appearance ... Ie.linn o.il. Car happy pUln., were 

“«««" n,creel rereg- —!—• -* .‘"“tT 

the plain of Hindustan became ,h,ir burning gronnd The con 
.inuity of Indian political evolution «a« clucked end l»k« 
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(especially the North) had to wait till time exhausted the barbaric 
virility of the foreign ruler and gave her a respite to raise her head 
and reorganise her forces again. 

In simpler language the disastrous results may be thus sum¬ 
marised. There was, first of all, a break in the continuity of develop¬ 
ment. Had the Empire retained its vigour, its institutions would 
have remained, modified perhaps to suit the needs of contemporary 
society. But with the irruption of foreign hordes, the struggle 
for existence arrested the normal development of the political 
machinery or the ideal. 

Secondly, the fall of the empire checked the tendency towards 
the separation of politics from ethics and religion. The revival 
of Dharma idealism practically reversed the current of progress, 
and exercised an influence which continued for centuries and did 
not lose its force upon the ideals of a later age. 

Consequently, the ideal of a secular state vanished and even 
when there came an opportunity for reconstruction, the state 
came to be associated more with a coercive central authority 
maintaining peace and order than an organisation which devoted 
most of its energies to the material progress of humanity. 

These were the chief characteristics of the state as we find in the 
later Dharma&astras of which the earliest was the Manu-samhita. 
The Smrii writers all dwell upon the evils of anarchy and emphasise 
the need of coercion to maintain an ideal which evolved it¬ 
self out of the reaction. The king was fast transformed into some¬ 
thing like divinity and gradually the ideals of despotism became 
more and more prominent. The paternal ideal indeed continued 
to subsist but it came to be masked by other factors. The Artha- 
tostra tradition was swept away and a purely secular ideal became 
a thing of the past. 
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Republican Thought and Idealism. 

Pram the wouta idealism of KautLIya or tho pacifism of the 
peat Emparor Afoka we pass on to o con.rhwat.oo of the prttwal 
Le on,! «pl»ti«5 of tl» ■*»*7 repohlicaoe of the WwfcWertero 
horderland, who dared to cheek the pro***, of the world 
conqueror whote fionmt had Wd low the mightiest emp.ro of Ann. 

To tlu.ee sturdy maontoineore, nothing one » ‘ 

> 1 lrt ~, jiful Self-Governing invitations, Assailed by the ^rcutait 

dependence and eeifgo c S mhmfesio... 

2 S 3 &s*^sas 5 

to an existence of abject political a rr oiti- etrikine military 

It cannot he aaitl thnt they nehtered any jtnk.ng mn y 
t _f the W ar has not come down to us, yet, 

wwess ; The rea JZutB they lam a brilliant chapter in t h* 
coloured as the “ coU ? . ’. L tbat , hc vigour ami obstinacy 

history of In 1m, sWwmU as _ ^ ^ tbc hearts 

of broke the -pint of the Greeks 

^^^^ con^rtor^ without attend * further 

eastern march. nreKr ved about them, except the ftdm?r- 

No reliable accounts are p ^ ^ greatest tributes 

ing references of the “‘T , for thdr low of free government 

“ J d “ 

- - 7 , XI cr InrUa doe* no! tifow M Mjfcjff 

• Thtamrr'>< *-ho Udk»« t*™*’"" ? dn'raid l * ntliian of ™»W.l F»£nt>n"«« 'h- 

crtic-mJ tail the njmmo-^pMrt" «" U - T 
0 
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to the foreigner, the highest sin. Even the gym nosophists among 
them, the recluses, without earthly attachment, were not behind their 
warring brethren in this respect. The Greeks relate, how in the 
person of the naked and old Dandanies the world -conqueror found 
.his ‘more than a match’ (. Meyasthencs , Frag. LV.). This naked recluse 
scoffed at the greatness of the conqueror, spurned his offers of reward 
and asked him to come to him if he wanted anything. With a love 
of nature, purer and brighter than that of the Greek citizen or 
of Rousseau, he preferred his free life rather than accept the 
proffered gifts of a foreigner who did nothing but disturb the peace 
of the world by his insolent greed and inhuman hankerings. The 
greatest conqueror of the world he looked upon as an outlaw 
who, however great he might have been, deserved nothing more 
than a grave’s length of the earth’s surface (Me. Crindles’ Arrian , 
p. 3S7). Even Kalanos (Kalyana), who alienated the sympathy 
of his brethren, took exception to the riches of Alexander and 
treated with contempt his empire, which, in his eyes, was no 
better than “a piece of dry and shrivelled hide.” Another 
sophist went so far as to take exception to the ideas of Sokrates 
since they had “too much deference to the laws and subjected their 
lives too much to their requirements.” (Arrian, pp. 314-15). 

To the Gymnosophist or the Bracmanoi, life offered no charm. 
Rather than live a life of submission, they preferred death. “The 
Bracmanoi , the Greeks relate, “yielded up few prisoners” (Arrian, 
pp. 143-44), and, as they were men of spirit,” they called upon the 
neighbouring princes to die rather than submit. Nothing could 
break their spirit and far from accepting mercy, they were eager to 
die, the earlier the better. ( Arrian , pp. 313-14; Alexander’s conver¬ 
sation with the ten Gymnosophists). 

This was not all. They farther disillusioned Alexander’s men 
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Divine Kingaitip 
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when the latter claimed for their master the position of the sun of 
Zsus. Greece had bowed to him and, Sparta excepicd, every¬ 
where Alexander harl been accepted as a god. It was only on the 
Indian border that his divine pretension* were ridiculed. The 
liymnosopMsts not only repudiated his claims but reminded him 
that, the son of a mortal, he was to :fis$ <fral-h anti that, of his 
empire nothing will miuam to turn but a few feet of the earth » 
8iiefe.ee to receive ids body.* 


- Thl# 1. t-. *l*u U»« « ^ «•"« «l'" 11 * ******* £“ 

fatLi »tul nlilm for Ih Ir vuuptrfitiad nothing »'“*■ ■*» e f* uul lur 
uMflUW fo'r tkiri f 3 UI tr. 















Note on The Kautiliya 


Since its discovery in 1905, the Kautiliya has furnished us 
with so much information on the Hindu art of government and has 
given rise to so many controversies, that we ought to devote some 
more attention to its contents and to the divergences of opinion 
among scholars on many points. In this section, the following 
topics will be dealt with : 

(а) The traditional date of the book and objections to its 

acceptance. Relation of the Kautiliya to the Epic 
tradition. 

(б) The socio-ethical outlook of Kautilya and his classifica¬ 

tion of the Sciences. 

(c) Kautilya’s theory of the origin of kingship. 

(d) His aim and object in writing the Arthasastra. 

(e) His supposed contempt for traditional morality. 

(/) His imperialism and his views on inter-statal morality. 

(a) In regard to this topic,a detailed discussion is unnecessary 
in view of the fact that a considerable amount of polemical literature 
is already in existence. From the time when Hillebrandt objected to 
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the aweptance of the fourth century B.C. date to the |>resent day, 
itropean and India* «*<> lare ^ vo done l,llich to ™ ,lLcoV * rt ° Tlt ' 

other's views. The chief objections to the accepted traded 
dale of the Kaufliya, as pointed out by Jolly or WmterortB. rnay 
be briefly suxatoadeed as follows (See JoUy’a dr^r« Lahore, 
1923, and Wuitemit* on KautHya, Calcutta Review, 102 ). 

(1) The repeated occurrence of Ktuihlya« mune m the <■ 

^3} The absence of Kautdya’s »«» « r m Mcgasthenes's 

account and in the Mah^bhfcya of PatoupU- 

(3) The discrepancy between the Aitha&stra mmh and 

proved hy the deviations ol the MM** ««* •** *£ 

MnmJnmP* >’>' thc Ti “'“ ?”■?* .!■ J. 

anma scholar., Kaufflya *l**k* »< »“’>"« , “?"L ramtc5 

BU-mcTit of superintendenta to manulartnre ™“». 

L,u>«» or mi m* «a aU °y® <»' 1 “ dm s ’■; m urv ' 

tin*. too*. to «te Gieete; h. also »p»to - • 

tax* on pu.,ubg i»«» ».»> «*«■«,>» 

not Mto1 into, ft*™-* Furtter^re, ^y»^fa 
of written documents in Jitin t ..ppoiiuou nKoril - ns t |^ 

- b SU|>roMa Ly 

■“SfflUHa;^g“«ISSK 

«™ "*»« *l-totntooi. 0»tto» »» of the 

» v«~ of BW“ » ,he * rtlpa ^*' SLivec-tfi, Kaulilyas 
ArthaSiatta tows aiul those m *• ,L Remnantra detail* about 
knowledge of 0. P-»» "? to U. 

mom advanced pditkol nnd eoeial Ufa coinp««t 
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Epic, Kautflya’s knowledge of astrology, the influence of planets 
and of metallurgy, mining, alchemy and architecture. 

(5) Lastly, there is clearer evidence, supporting the late com¬ 
position of the work, which is furnished by the occurrence of words 
hhe Surunga ^(borrowed from Gr. Syrinx) and Gina (Clnapattdh and 
Cilia- ihumijah), with which country the Indians were' not 
acquainted before the second century B.C. 

Many of these objections have Already been answered by men 

511 . J "- vas "' al ' » scM “ Mi » lawyer, has weighed the 

rlXflrr U v eSa “ dU “ 3U0t0Ill) ' ref “ teiitl ' e arguments o< 

H nJTrM f T, additi °“' ,OT «• century B.C. 

our^ ccnttv B C V ^ Wmtemita ' s objections to the 

tourth century B.C. date elicited a spirited reply from Dr. N. Law 

Ksmys^rfudilt H-'t Wn '’“ mma ™' !<, >''» rejoinder (See Law's 

the amw ot M 5 ’ “ d C " ltUrc) - Under such circumstances, 

Z — r hh 

volume of his Kautilva But a- , Ukr ' appe “ r m the Katai 
l«n delayed and as the date of‘the K^mvlT" °' b °° k ^ 

it has been thought necessary to give' “ m ‘7“ “ T°’ 

$££* —* 

The use TtfeTath^**” olj j ecti °nseriousl y . 

z** " Ubh h “— 

w " h ° coiis ^ ““ 

** *osU of ■ 

__ _ K-avir, N anak and a host of others. In this 

* CJ Kulluka ou Mauu, ~ *- - - 

‘ * n wnuuuctt , 
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century oven an Indian poot of woTldwule reputation uses his own 
name in the third person. , , , 

Again, the meaning of th» name Kantaya, wgn.fymg cr^eked- 
ness, does nothing to proveth* imaginary character id the wblmr. 

Wo have still worse names Him Suuuhfepha ot Piauim m India, 

and Butcher, and Hog, among Europeans. 

IS) The absence of Kautilyn’s name or work m the Grech 
accounts proves nothing. The original work of Ucgnsthenes is 
lost and even if we hail got it. there could not have been any 

occasion for his mentioning Kau Ulya's name. 

f S ] The supposed diacrepaneies between the ArthaSasfcra an 
the Greek accounts should not he taken seriously The mftmten 
supplied by Mathew* w» Partly from «hat ho»»w and 
from wJ bo h«Td irom others. .yobri ttrt 

Mogtothenes’ short «ar i« ' > ''“ We ‘ l t,,m “ kn ""‘ *? ”, ” ’ 

„t the administration or that hi. brfora.nl* drajn .pobo “to ‘ruth 
to .M Yavana. Motoover, in nil age*. forcen notonn . are 
minuted by the bnagination of tbs composer. Megm.th.nes, 
ninroovor. canno* olnim « absolute potent for truth « b» founts 
„„ disfigured by rally stories about gold-,figging onto, stones Hoi mg 

in river °or men with enormous ra and one eye on thou lone.. 

wtiiHi note nil bonmoy or tb. product of hi. Creek hmgmatton. A 
. • ... livinn at the royal cainp.coubl not be expected 

SSTST^K- of -be ... .boo! the ra.mi.dsra- 

tion, like tb. monopoly of mine, which wore not. «>tu.terf m 

raPi Agm». tta argomonta Ml merely on the wmjcCrra. .Hsero- 
??, between the ArthnSMto. rad the Creek account,, should 
STta-mtara odyanced at .11. Them arc more demon* o 
similarity than of diH.rc.wc (*c Dr. U*> article referred to above) 
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and in many cases discrepancies arise out of ignorance or the work¬ 
ing of the Greek imagination. The ignorance of the Greeks cannot 
be cited as an evidence,especially where we have traditional Indian 
evidence to the contrary to advance. Thu3, in regard to mining 
monopolies, the author has tried to prove that such monopolies were 
created by the avaricious Nandas. In regard to the manufacture of 
coins, we have no evidence to disprove it and the Greeks themselves 
clearly state that the Indians had coined money even at the time of 
Alexander. In regard to some other points we stand on surer 
grounds. Gambling-houses existed in India even in Vedic times and 
it cannot be regarded as improbable if the exacting government 
of the 4th century B.C. imposed a tax on gambling-houses. This 
latter course is rather natural, especially when we find the govern¬ 
ment so energetic as to regulate even the sale of meat or enforce the 
keeping of implements for putting down fire (MUinda■ Panha). In 
the case of taxes on liquor, we have surer evidence and the Jatakas 
speak of the Chati-kahapana. ( Kautilya —by the Author). The 
Greek statement about the Indian ignorance of the art of writing 
may be similarly dismissed and it is disproved by facts. In the 
3rd century B.C. Asoka issued his edicts written in Brahmi 
and Kharosthi. No sane man can pretend that the two alphabets 
were invented all on a sudden. Another such Greek statement 
that the land belonged to the king deserves a similar treatment. 
Land in India never belonged to the king and on this we have the 
almost unanimous testimony of the Smrtis and the Mlmlmsa books. 
It was still less so in the 4th century B.C. The evidence of the 
Kautillya tallies with general Indian evidence, it should be accepted 
and the Greek evidence summarily rejected as pure fabrication like 
the stories of gold-digging ants or of one-eyed men. 

(4) The arguments here are flimsy and hardly stand a critical 
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examination. A common Afar occurring in Bhfisu and in thn 
Kautiliyn proves nothing unit the born so because thorn existed a. 
India a'mwa n£ Hunting literature from which successive generations 
borrowed. Such ia presumably the cnee in regard t«> the rnoem- 
blances between the Knutiliya and the YljnnaUtya sinirti. Hern to 
chances are Ihnt the borrowing wn* nice now end the author o[ fin 
YsjfUtvalkva Smrti harrowed Imm the Knutiliya an well an (rom 
the floating legal tradition, much of which in incorporated m the 
legal chapters of the Arlhntatm. The author of tins book has 
pointed out instances o( such honowntg tit his introduction to the 
A-,;rv,iva»™ W r»-Sa»tro*« (Calcutta University. M. haut.lya . 
knowledge or the r.iriUtas Joes not prove Hie lata composition of 
his boot, but rather it wt.blW.ea the antiquity of the Paunnt .0 
literature, which is dearly alluded to by the mention ol Urn 
Itliuvisvn in the Apastamha DhnrmaaQtrn, t l 1 “ 

regard a. I by meal scholars as a work of the oth "toy **■ “• 
not earlier Similarly, the mention of thn Vaihka chapter oi 
thn Kamaeutra prove, nothing Imt the high antiquity of the 
Kinmautm literature which ia yet to he investigated. 

Next. Kantilva's knowledge of astrology and planetary ml In, m. 
cannot he advanced again,, the antiquity of tl- work. Mud 
planet, and .tow is a eluiructcristie of alt anr.cn some io«. ami 
India some of the Inter Brahmnnas » well na the J l - 

testimonv to it and the author of to ^“T I Met i 
Jataka verse in the Knuttdyn (sen Art. on Kehgien and Belt t 
Ancient India -Journal of Ikt Kcemf (Mealaf Coo/r«»rr). • nn. ar y 
the tligh metallurgical knowledge displayed in the h“"tdiya ought 
not to make out a case ngttot the antiquity of the Aril— Wra. and 
this plea shoidd not he entertained nt nil except on the awumptmn 
that the Indiana had no knowledge of the extracts... of mctala. 
HI 
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Facts disprove this contention. The art of extracting metals is as 
old as the Vedic period. The later samhitas speak of eight or 
nine metals and alloys and the Greeks themselves speak highly 
of the quality of Indian steel. In regard to mercury, we have no 
clear evidence either way and it should not be taken seriously. 
Such is also the contention on the ground of architectural 
development. Facts nullify the value of such suggestions, since 
within half a century of Kautilya's time, the great edifices of 
Asoka were constructed and this could not rise all on a sudden. 

(5) Lastly, we are to discuss the value of the argument advanced 
on the basis of the occurrence of the two words Surunga and Cina . 
The similarity between Skt. Surunga and Gr. Syrinx was pointed 
out long ago by Weber in the Indian Antiquary (1873, p. 144 Col. 2. 
Art. on Greek words in Sanskrit literature). Assuming for argu¬ 
ment s sake that the word surunga is borrowed from the Greeks, it 
is impossible to understand why that should be an argument to 
establish the late composition of the Arthasastra. The Indians 
came in contact with the Greeks before and after Alexander. 
Even denying the existence of a Graeco-Indian intercourse before 
Alexander, would it be unnatural to hold that the word Surunga 
became well known to the Indians, on account of the marvellous 
success of the mining tactics of the Greeks against Saugala, and 
against bambus and the Molloi, some of whose citadels were 
easily captured* * by them entering through tunnels. In our own 
days, the great war has helped in large borrowings of words 
from the vocabulary of one nation to that of another .in. course of 


R<*ac1 Curtius Rufus’s account of the conquest of the capital of Sambus. The Greeks 
constructed a tunnel up to the middle of the city and the Indians wore bewildered to find 

* 'armed men rising out of the ground in the middle of their citv.” <MC. Crindle's invasion of 
jndia, p. 254'. Weber attributes the occurrence of Suruhfja to the bellico-political relation* 
etwecu the Greeks and the Hindus. 1 
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,i few years (rf. Poitou, Camonjtd<ic, tiabataffe etc, in the Eii-ilish 

The iLiiiimg of ihn word Chut requires investig»tiun. At i^resent 
we Irnvn no of am-ertuinhig ns t.> who were designated by thw 

njuLie or to which country it was applied. To icVntify nff-hnml 
CUn with the country of Chino (-»PP««d to denvu the 

pm* name from the Tain dynM*r> to »*»* 

that there wan no direct Mww.ur* between [»1» «■* 

Chinn i„ the fourth canto* B.(\ and .hen to.nnfeout . ? « 

against . traditional date is bawd -no 

aLnptinna. llJitUet than do IMS- it *«U •* "-*y* ^ 

that cLw» to <*»ntry wl,i.-h ™ l»b» »■"' ™ 

hmu« t<, i»a^»wjww "< ti« »'"ir “■*?* in ' dc r b,t :’“ 

11 „i ,iu it w in ruled hv Tsm princes. who were 

and was bo called us u «•» ni ' jfc. ft w ui 

already powerful in .he 7th century . ■ (*- e 

.it. ogainst till- tomt li cclU'i'ry IS C. U '' 

in the ab JL*1 feet «M««« *" «*»'' “* » “* d ^;. i, , lW 
natural In stick to the traditional hats of the w«i. 1* «OnW 

.k UtonBv s W .rt. KantihV. 

XTito. statement*. *> 1 f > toT 

mmdmrthrrte.) _ tern 

to* 81 ™. '*•***?"" tldLn have Wo or throe 

&atrmnidaiii kftam). Wlule m - ( > 2 85) 

podges where the author uses verba rtf the first petso CP- 

<Mi 1Slkvc,rturv 1 M'. date »th... not onto uppdM by 
’ hie mm mem . ., n Tiii1itntr^*FdMt the current 

“‘r^Trt literal*, 

of general evidence Impptied by Indian we nnaim P 
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In what age, except that preceding Asoka, can we expect penal 
laws against the Sakyas and Ajlvikas ? Certainly not after Asoka, 
when Buddhism stood so high. In what later age can we expect a 
dissertation on the political mandala except that before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mauryas ? In what age, moreover, can we expect 
customs like niyoga t or the divorce and remarriage of women, 
accepted in society l Certainly not after the Brahmanical reaction 
under the hungas, but before it. Again, when we carefully analyse 
the social picture and the political ideals in the book, we are bound 
to come to the conclusion that the Arthasastra describes a stage of 
social evolution which succeeded the age of the great monastic 
propaganda and which saw the movement for imperial unity going 
on in full vigour. The book, as we have it, represents the current 
of thought of the fourth century B.C. Of course, it is not impos¬ 
sible that there may be later additions or interpolations, but 
there is no one competent to swear against these. 

As to the relation between the Epic tradition and the Kautillya, 
theie are potent arguments which make Kautilya an inheritor of 
the maxims and lessons of the Epic. Kautilya’s book is based on 
the accepted canon of political guidance, discussed at great length 
in the Santi-parvan. There may be later additions or rehandlings in 
course of which later materials or the names of foreign invaders 
were put in, but still the Epic describes a simpler political life. 
The idea of imperialism or the war of the Mandala is absent in the 
Epic chapters. But at the same time the Epic contains the floating 
tradition or the parables which Kautilya utilises and for the ex¬ 
planation of which we must go to the Epic. Kautilya bases all his 
directions upon these and lie sees no reason for explaining his own 
standpoint, because the maxims and principles of the Epic were 
already too well known. This is the case with the account of 
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viz . maintenance of those already possessed, aspiration for those 
not yet attained, enhancement of those attained and the proper 
enjoyment or distribution of things attained. The trivarga or 
the three main objectives are allied to eacli other and over- 
attention to one or either of the three destroys the balance 
of life. Hence proper attention should be paid to each of these. 
Even joy has its place in life according to Kautilya and nobody 
should think of shunning joys in life.* 

Next men are to learn their conduct in life from the sastras and 
thereby to discipline themselves. Overgreed or excess of passion 
makes man forget himself in society and causes troubles to others 
and these in the long run destroy the happiness of all .7 

Self-discipline, again, is according to Kautilya the primary con¬ 
dition of success in life whether for ordinary individuals or for kings. 
Next to is knowledge which is to be acquired though association 
with the learned ( mri) and last of all comes the 

effort to attain the objective through exertion (utthana). 

Discipline again is either spontaneous, or comes through a 
course of training At the root of both 

stands the principle of regulation or coercion which thus is the 
basic element in ordered life or progress ( 

)• Dan<Ja, therefore is a primary principle in human 
progress and serves as the basis even of the vidyas. To gain 
their objective? men (especially kings) should always hold 
the rod of punishment ( ). Punish¬ 

ment however should be requisite to the occasion, neither greater 

t q*q i^Kau. p. 1 2. 
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is no violent break with the past or a revolutionary tendency 
to destroy. He is for maintaining the natural order of men and of 
the castes and he stands forth as the champion of Varna and 
Asrama. As he himself says : 

iaw ijffRi TTsn a i 

iaw ^ sn^fri n 

girrwfwf^ffa: i 

<ren f? *f%rat a h 

N\ ith a synthesis of the ideals of the past and an attention 
to the requirements of the present he stood for a well-ordered and 
regulated social life and pleaded for the authority of a paternal king 
enforcing and guiding social co-operation. Conservative as he was, 
he pleaded for justice and protection to all. Inequalities of treatment 
indeed existed, yet in his own archaic society Kautilya pleaded for 
better principles and practices. Averse to the extreme teachings 
of kingcraft, he denounced th e demoralisation of princes, or the 
unscruplous seizure of the throne by crafty ministers. He wished 
to ensure impartial justice, inveighed against judicial tortures, 
vindicated the natural rights of womanhood, inspite of the 
reactionary tendencies of the age, admitted riien of the lowest 
castes into the pale of the Hindu society and in that age of 
darkness and violence wished to abolish slavery altogether. (For 
further details see my Kautilya—Vol. I.) 

(c) Theory of kingship. — As to kautilya's theory of the origin 
of kingship, already something has been said, but an.additional 
discussion is here necessary to refute the erroneous views of 
some writers who pretend to find in the Ivautillya, the divine 
nature of the royal office. As we have already said, Kautilya 
like some of his Epic predecessors, regarded the state of nature 
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protection. As the king is the visible awarder of rewards and 
punishments, lie perforins the functions of ludra and Vania, 
If men insult kings,. without reason] they are sure to he visited hy 
divine anger. Hence no one should insult kings.” 

By no stretch of imagination can this passage he taken to 
prove EautOya’s belief in kingship as a divine institution. He 
speaks of election and of the royal share as being paid in lieu of 
the kings protection. The same argument put in the mouth of 
hermits makes it clearer. Towards the cod. the king’s functions 
.ne compared to those of Indr a and Yama and here we have only 
an allusion to the parallelism of their duties. The reference to 
Dai\a anger makes out no case in favour of the divine nature of 
ro\ alty and it. is the natural mode of expression in a country where 
the influence of the Karma theory made men always alive to the 
supreme dispensation of divine justice, even when the mundane 
agents failed in their duties. 

That, Kautilva looked upon monarchy as a human institution, 
and that he believed in a real contractual relation subsisting between 
subjects and the king is proved by various othe r c'rcmnstances. All 
throughout, he warns kings against the evils of misgovernment. 
and speaks of the loss of their authority through the revolt of 
subjects. Xowhere does he speak of the duty of subjects to obev 
a monarch unconditionally. The king’s happiness again depends on 
the prosperity of his subjects and the king is bound to make good 
the loss to bis subjects caused by thieves and roblwrs. Loyalty of 
subjects was the highest asset of the king ( ^hlfr ) and 

he was to live solely for them. Under these circumstances, to 
*peak of Kautilva as a believer in divine kingship would lie nothing 
but hopeless perversion of truth, caused by sheer ignorance. 

(d) Kautilya’s ideas about the functions of the state have 
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of spies and diplomatic agents ; selection and employment of 
officers for revenue collection; arrangements for police ; proper 
keeping of accounts and audit; appointment of officials and 
superintendents to carry on the work of supervision ; constitu¬ 
tion of law courts ; maintenance and organisation of the army 
and navy with a view to protection of life and property and 
protection from foreign invasion; active help to the cause <>f 
education, industry and commerce; maintenance of the poor 
and the indigent; safety of the people frum famine, pestilence 
or Hood ; regulation of wages of labourers ; of prices and profits 
of merchants so as to put an end to exploitation by capitalists ; 
eradication of menaces to peace; measures for enforcing ad¬ 
ministrative laws ; suppression of corruption of officials and 
Judges and of Treason. 

h urtbermore, to ensure the real happiness of the people, due 
attention was to be paid to improve the economic resources of 
the state. Lhc king s share was to be collected, natural sources 
of profit were to be tapped and the revenue properly applied to 
maintain internal peace and prosperity (Cp. Kautilva ? s views on 

\ urta— ^ qTrTT . jqq^i q^q^f^ 

p. 8). 

this is the brief summary of Kautilyas aims objectives and 
means of good government which is repeated for the convenience 
of our readers. 

But good government was not the only ideal of the great 
teacher nor the sole lesson which he intends for his disciples. 
\\ ith him it was the shirting point for higher ambitions. His 
ideal king was to be an empire-builder and his book was to serve 
as a manual for the guidance of such ambitious Princes. More 
than half ot the book is devoted to the ways and means of 
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realising this high ambition From the sixth book, the rest of 
the work deals with a consideration of the time, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances as well as the means which enable a prince to enter¬ 
tain the idea of world-conquest and the means of realising it. 

In the sixth book (on Maiidala-vonili) Kantilya discusses the 
agencies that influence human actions (Duira and Maiutsa) 
and the conditions of political equilibrium which we shall 
discuss very soon. In the chapter on safyunjtam he en¬ 
quires into the nature of the relations of states with regard t 0 
one another and defines the ** Six-fold policy ’ of |>eace and war, 
inertness and movement, alliance or dubious attitude (^rfaifa 5 !^* 

) P- 261 ) and enunciates general 
uiles which guide the relations of states. After this section, he 
devotes himself at great length to the calamities of kingdoms, the 
causes thereof and the ways of averting them (on \yasauadhi- 
karikani). The ninth book discusses the tune, cuciunstances and 
the conditions favouring offensive operations ( )• I he 

tenth book (Sangramikai|i) is devoted to the ways and moans of 
waging war, the eleventh discusses the means of winning over 
political corporations (Sanglia-vrttam), the twelfth (Aballyasam) 
instructs weak kings as to their attitude to the conqueror, while 
in the thirteenth we have the means of capturing fortresses, and 
in the fifteent h (Tantra-yukti) explanations of technical terms. 
The fourteenth book is devoted to magical rites and charms for 
granting success in various objectives. 

The reasons which impelled Kautilya to devote so much of 
his attention to war and conquest and to look to the establishment, 
of an Imperial authority are not far to seek. The movement for 
the unification of North India was going on in his time and such 
a unification was made desirable by the daring inroad of the Greeks 
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under Alexander who brought home to Indians the horrors of foreign 
conquest. Other factors inflenced his mind and he recognised 
the necessity of reviving the All-India empire which alone was 
destined to give peace to the country (compare his allusion to the 
Ca kra vart i -ksetram, pp. 338, e.g. SWT 

). In his eyes, 

India was naturally destined for her prosperity and progress 
to remain under one Imperial power—a fact which has been 
demonstrated many times by the subsequent history of the 
country. 

Yet. there were hinderances to it. The ancient world hardly 
knew any stable political equilibrium. States and - peoples could 
not easily make up their difference?, nor submit to one government 
without prejudicing their own interests or sacrificing their own 
political sentiments, while natural causes contributed to their mutual 
hostilities. Kautilya tried to investigate the nature of these and 
laid down the conditions determining the existence of natural friend¬ 
ship or hostility, the means of maintaining the safety of a prince 
hi the circle of states and the ways of attaining paramountcy in it. 

In this unstable political condition, states were liable to 
devote their attention to the two objectives namely, maintenance of 
s ecuritv ( hfema) or acquision ( Yoga), and on these desires depended 
peace (sama) and activity (vgagdma) respectively. Again, 
states were liable either to remain in a stationary condition 
or else to progress or decay (Ksaya, Yrddhi or Sthana). Improve¬ 
ment in political condition depended on strength (Bala) and this was 
of three varieties i.e. strength arising out of pol*t*cal W’sdom or 
diplomatic sagacity (dvdnahala — mantra- safeti), natural resources 
(financial and military resources) and military activity (ufsdha- 
sakti and these lead to three kinds of success (Suldhih— Sukhum). 
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a more powerful state. It. might if circumstances permitted wage 
war on a weaker power. 

(c) When war and peace bring equal profits, peace is to 1) e 

preferred. ( fit I ) 

(d) In all offensive undertakings, care must be taken to protect 
the rea<- from attacks, and a proper selection of time and place be 
made (Bk. IX:. pp. 337-9). 

(e) Care should be taken to ensure the contentment of subjects 
at home, while discontent may be fomented in the enemy’s 
country by means of bribes or other active propaganda work. 

(/) At the proper opportunity, war should be waged, after 
completely safeguarding one’s own position and care should bo 
taken to assail the enemy in his vital points and in his moments 
of difficulty. 

(g) The conqueror should constantly add to his strength and 
exert in the weakening of his rivals. 

(h) Real allies are to be sought for and corporations are to 
be won over. 

(t) The direct enemy Is to lie conquered first, then the Madhyama 
and the Udasina are to lie assailed. Or, the enemy’s subjects may lie 
won over first, then more remote conquests attempted. By this 
principle the territories of friends or enemies are to be acquired. 

(j) Having completed his conquests, the conqueror should 
aim at consolidation by re-establishing peace and order, winning 
over the people by rewarding the virtuous, by removing the dis¬ 
tress of the people, by improving the laws, by introducing new 
methods of adding to the wealth of the country and by adopting 
even the language, manners and customs of the people. 

The aim of Kautilivan diplomacy was primarily to attain the 
threefold objective, e.g. (a) preservation of the territory already 
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in hand, (ft) recovery of that lost previously (c) and the acquisition of 
new lands. By the continuance of such a policy, universal domi¬ 
nion was to be attained, provided the would-be conqueror had the 
requisite wisdom, the necessary resources and the proper op¬ 
portunity. Lastly, when paramountoy was attained or conquest 
completed, the first duty of the conqueror was to re-establish peace 
and restore the economic prosperity of the people. 

With all his faith in the establishment of a paramount power, 
Kautilya is not an advocate of ruthless conquests. He assigns 
a higher position to the conqueror who is satisfied with the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his suzerainty ( Dharma-vijayl) , and denounces a 
policy of wanton destruction ( Asura-vijaya ) or of excessive greed 
and exploitation ( Loblia-vijaya Kau. pp. 380-82). In some places, he 
advocates the retention of conquered princes in their principalities 
on terms of loyalty and service (Kau. pp. 308-310). He is more¬ 
over averse to unnecessary sufferings inflicted on the enemy’s com¬ 
batants, as would appear from his directions against setting fire to 
forts and cities (K. p. 403).*War was never hisobjective, since, he pre¬ 
ferred success attained through diplomacy to that won by bloodshed, 
and directed princes never to go to war, unless it was the last alter¬ 
native and the only means of attaining success (338-339). 

All these topics, however, arc dealt with in such a way as 
to make Kautilya’s directions applicable to all possible cases 
and all times and conditions. Some European scholars have, 
however, harped on the theme that Kautilya s work was 
intended for a small kingdom. At first sight, this receives 
credence, but a thorough enquiry makes us believe that the end and 
aim of his work was to further the establishment of a paramount 
power in India which was a Cakravarti-ksetram. lhe fourth 
chapter of the thirteenth book (Kau. p. 405) lays down clearly the 
12 
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four ways of conquering the earth ( apt 5tgj? ) and this is 

followed by that remarkable chapter which gives us the measures 
for consolidating sovereignty. This vein of imperialism in Kautilya 
is further indicated by his broad political outlook and the com¬ 
prehensive economic data supplied by his book. The chapters 
on gems and valuables to be accepted in the treasury enumerate 
the products of all the different localities of India, from VisI and 
MahavisI and Nepal and CIna in the Himalayan region to the 
extreme south including TamraparnI, Ceylon and the various 
localities of Malabar. In the east we arc carried to the region of 
of Pundra, Magadha and even the country beyond the Laukitya, 
while in the west Kapisa and Gandhara are enumerated in connection 
with varieties of wines. Gandhara and Prarjunaka figure in the 
Criminal Code (on Vakparusya). Again, his conqueror is not to 
remain satisfied with the wealth of the north, but must hanker 
after the gold, gems and minerals of Daksinapatha (p. 298). These 
are significant facts and point to no other conclusion than that the 
author of the Arthasastra born and bred in an atmosphere of 
growing imperialism had the only ambition in writing out his treatise 
of making his disciple and protege, the universal ruler of India. 
This receives the strongest support from the statements of his 
successors including even his detractor Bana who condemns him 
for his advocay of an imperial power after “the extermination of 
thousands of royal families". 

(/) Last of all, we come to the discussion of the important topic 
of Kautilya’s supposed disregard foT morality. Here, the prima facie 
evidence is veTy strong against him. His book is a repository 
of all the crooked political principles which were current in his 
days. Certainly, it leads up to an atmosphere of universal suspicion 
and distrust and gives us all the leading traits of an unscrupulous 
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tig« imrf mi unmoral political existence. Kaufilya himself, t no, count¬ 
enances the iim> of men ns and methods which in our days am sun* 
to cauw u rovuhuon of feeling. Hia advocates an extensive K ;iy 
system, calls upon princes to put their i.riwt in none—not even in 
their wives and sons, and in diplomacy, advocates dissimulation to 
outwit an enemy,a rival and a friend even, when the fullest ml - 
vantago." have been realised from his services. In war. lie advocates 
the employment of active spies, the bribing of the enemy's i-Jiiof 
officers, fomentation of discord in the cnemv's country, the 
creation of division in the enemy’s camp mii! the n&tnssination nf 
the enemy's leaders. 

Certainly, tlio.se do not. hold him nut in :i favourable light or 
thake him nppuar as a tium of iuoriidulde moral principles. Looked 
nt from the absolute moral standpoint, lie deserves censure. Rut, 
with all iiiese we musd not go Jon far uutf forget the fact, 
that his game was politics aiul not morality and the age in which he 
lived was responsible for many of these. Politics from time im¬ 
memorial to our own times has never been free from these things 
nor will it ever be so until the chances of war and aggrandisement, 
are removed for ever. Again, much of his censure is duo to the 
fact that ho was unfortunate in enumerating the vices and vicious 
pract ices of which ho was not the originator but which existed in 
his own days. Ideas change and have changed immensely from 
his days to the present ago and il will b« unfair to act:use 
him by judging him according to our elevated standard of 
moral it y. 

Again, with olT his acceptance of the means and methods of 
his age — since h« had no other way out, w« find in him no denun¬ 
ciation of virtue or an acceptance of immorality ,i r its glorification 
For though in mum eases he incline* towards the mi^ptance of 
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unscrupulous means leading to success, we find in liim a clear 
denunciation of ignoble means when they affect vital principles. 
And on these heads, he appears to be nothing but a reformer and a 
moralist compared with his predecessors. Thus, he will never 
agree to the violation of the law of property or famil\ r and emphasises 
the importance of discipline for kings. He will not consent to the 
degradation of royal princes by wine or women, since the degradation 
of piinces was sure to affect the fortunes of the country. Next? 
he will not consent to ministerial usurpation or such other unscru¬ 
pulous measures. In war, too, he was opposed to the infliction of 
unnecessary sufferings on non-combatants. 

To sum up. the author of the Arthasastra cannot be con* 
demhed for his innate crookedness or his denunciation of virtue. 
The worst that could be condemned in him is Jus acceptance of the 
usages of the age. Even in this, his objective was to outwit villainy 
through villainy and he surely stands on a higher level than 
Machiavelli who finds an object of admiration in that human 
monster Borgia. 

Furthermore, though our ideas have changed and our methods 
modified, yet many of the vicious practices for which we denounce 
this ancient writer subsist even to our ow r n days. Even to-day, 
we have an extensive employment of active spies not only to 
gather information but to inflict injury on the enemy, espionage on 
a larger scale, poisoning of w'ater, inoculation of diseases, bombing 
of cities, starvation of non-combatants, disregard for the in¬ 
terests of weaker nations and a desire for conquests in the 
case of the greater powers of the w'orld. The political history 
of the period before the world war, and the events of that conflict 
prove the truth of the above statement. A reaction against 
militarism has brought into existence the League of Nations, 
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but it would be long before tlte principles and practices of men and 
nations are changed*. 


jk 


* The author has entered into a detailed discussion of this topic in the second volume of his 
Kanfilva and has attempted to support his line of argument with paraHels from Medieval nnd 
Modem History. Certainly, judged by Abstract principles or by an absolute standard of 
mo ratify, the moral principles of Kao (diva are not verv high. But as no such abstract principles 
exist in jHjliticH even in our own days, much of this adverse criticism is unmerited. Compared 
with our standards* the Greek and Homan methods were inhuman and let us hope that a more 
humane generation will denounce the diplomacy and methods oi warfare of our own times. 













Foreign Invasions and Resurrection 
BfXiK EIGHT { 2nd Cen B .C. to 3rd Can. A. D ) 

Tliu frill of the empire was the grentesL catastrophe in the 
political history of Ancient India. It checked further ,ioUtionl 
progress, destroyed the continuity of development, tTik ' 

dit.im.» and institutions of the Empire received a rude shock. 
For (lie next [our centuries, the greater purl of northern and 
western India became the exploiting ground of barbarian® who 
once flowed I*fore Indian greatness and whose pretensions 
had been kept in check by the might of the Indian Emperor. 

Fraught with the gravest political consequences as this 
period was. it was remarkable for momentous social and 
political changes, which were partly the outcome of foreign 
influence and partly the product of a reaction which it brought 
about. In the foreigners who came and settled on Indian soil, I ho 
country received new and more virile ethnic elements with pecul iar 
social and political Ideas. The contact of races brought in a commix¬ 
ture of ideas which acted and reacted on each other and thus made 
room for n new social ami political order. The barbarian with 
htfi low culture could nut think of the sweeping away of the 
culture of the conquered, but became eager to assimilate it and 
to pride upon his transformation. In course of n few genera* 
tioiut, the barbarian rulers and races became liinduised, gave 
up their old names and assumed Hindu styles and titles. Manv 
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of them became converts to one on other of the Indian faiths and 
became the votaries of Indian gods or religious teachers. 

The peculiar ideas and instincts of the foreign conquerors 
stengtkencd the forces and factors which hod been long work- 
ing in favour of the Bhagavata religion, characterised by the pro¬ 
minence it gave to a beneficent and ever-active personal god ready 
to be won over by the faith of the devotee, as opposed to the 
Paramutman or Brahma* of mere philosophical abstractions con¬ 
ceived as the inert yet everpresent principle underlying he 
eternal changes and modifications of the phenomenal world. 
Faith took the place of higher knowledge as the true road 
salvation. The attributes of the divinity were 
in terms of those of man and with the predominance o humansUc 
principles, the doctrine of incarnation became more and more doep- 
rooted in men’s minds. The religion of exclusion and meditation 
nave way to one of active devotion, manifested and characterised 
by charity, pilgrimage, the glorification of the dm- bonn£ 
through artistic temples and monuments and by gorgeous rites 

‘ m ' 1 S'Bhagavata religion was the outcome of a desire long 

errors of senses falsely attri g - Theistic 

existent. Of the Bhagavata sys ems, ^ ^ hardier bar barians 

Buddhism, VaiwiavisM and . > while Buddhism 

like the Sakas and Kusiinas embraced Satvtsm, while Buddhism 
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mu! Vaferuivlxin appealed in tli? mure cultured and enervated 
Lull Ml reeks of Ractria. 

Next, to tliis; politics was deeply influenced and modified. 
Repeated irruptions nnd changes of hand of provinces led to the 
rise of families of local rulers who ensured personal safety hy 
transferring their allegiance from time to time to more powerful 
conquerors. Feudal principles thus gradually gained ground. The 
king's powers and prerogatives, tun, increased day by day. The 
Central Asian Conquerors brought with i hem the idea of the king’s 
divinity. Indigenous thinkers, too, extolled the king’s position, 
since anarchy made men look to him the people’s saviour 
through appointment by the Almighty. Religion mode a deeper 
impression on politics. The new princes attributed their success to 
the grace of their presiding family-gods and made a reverential 
reference to them in their official stylos and titles. 

Furthoriiirne, the age of foreign conquest transferred Tor 
a time the centre of political life (so far as the indigenous people 
were concerned) from the north to the south. The south became 
for a time the stronghold of Jndiun political Ufa and traditiono 
and the southerner so long looked down upon by the men of the 
north became the chainpioiia of Indianism. Secure in his distant 
natural defences and strongholds, he proved his tenacity anil 
allowed those qualities which conferred on him political greatness. 

This successful resistance mi the part of the southerner t-re&- 
ted in him a political consciousness which gave riso to a sepai a - 
tint tendency in later Indian histury. A few centuries later, In¬ 
dia freed herself from the foreign yoke, but henceforth, the poli¬ 
tical supremacy of rhe north over the south was almost a thing 
of the past. The southerner rolled back the tide of northern 
conquest and, conscious of a separate political destiny, with 
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cultural peculiarties and distinct dialects and vernaculars, 
came to hanker after a separate political existence. For the 
next few centuries after the resurrection, India l>ecame divided 
more or less into four distinct political littorals, viz., 

(a) The Trans-Indus North west—which almost separated 
itself from the political movements of the plain of Hindustan. 

(b) The North i.e., the plain of Hindustan. 

(c) The Deccan, with a predominant suzerain power flanked 
by a number of smaller states. 

d) The Tamil Country or the extreme south with a predo - 
minant political power keeping under its control a number of 
feudatory states. 

Summary of Political History On the fall of the llaurva 
Empire. Bactrian Greeks found again a chance lor making good a 
bid for supremacy which hail once been snatched away horn their 
hands bv Candragupta and his successors. W Ith a dual political 
programme, they revolted under Diodotus against the Selouctdan 
Emperor of Syria 248 B.C. Diodotus founded a kingdom where 
one of ins successors ruled. A third Prince, Euthydemoa, suffered 
an attack from Antioch,is the groat. But the victor made peace 
with him and gave his son his daughter in image. 1 his son-im 
law Demetrius, not only ruled Bactm, but conquered a part 

of the Punjab and Sind. 

Greeks The region of the Indian border was gradually parcelled 

° i f (In'f'k urincelings. One of those was 
out amongst a number of Gteek prmwmns 

Menander who ruled ever a large part e( the Punjab and bad bia 
capital at Sagula (Sitkala). Other si,cl, Gra.co-Ind.an prince, 
existed but Hi. Greeks never succeeded in founding an empire 
Their peculiar Hellenic genius stood in the path of their political 

consolidation. 
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Tito esact date of the Greek irruption* in not known, but both 
Demetrius gmd Me i under are supposed in huvu Wn contem¬ 
poraries of PuBhyamitriL and ucoimlmg Up Indian tradition the 
Gmtk* led two raid* into fnuiu K in course of wJiloh they beaeiged 
Slketii mid MidhvamibiL { wra um: 

S t- V Smith. Ear])- History of India pp. 1ST. 201 k 220). 
Parthian^ The Greeks themselves did not enjoy pawor very 
long, They hud more |hi uorfid FginndeH jit their roar lo deal with. 
First of nil. thorn were the Puriliiana who had under An^ikea (almost 
contemporary with Hiodotim) established a national power in 
the region of North Phrskj tu the &ontli-eaat of the Caspian, Their 
independence was recognised in *24 N BXk and the Araalddan 
dynasty produced eminent rulers like M it bridal oh I who becam* 
overlord of the region up to the Jheluiu and numy of the Greek 
princes were compelled to bow down before Inm.f 

S'afcaa— Almiit ihe middle of the second conturv B. <' the 
country was swept, by the invasion* of the *S? or the Sukrs who w ere 
pn>Wd downwards by the pnwure of the noma-lb 1 holies of the 
Yueh-ChL Thv\ swept o way the kingdom of Helkildes north 
id tlie Hindu -kil&h and swamping the whole border region 
penetrated for into the phi in of Hindustan and the |hjii insula of 

* Ourfui; the tnilidii wun ^1 fJfliwiri n, nmaJiE-r Ctn^L i-hjrt i«i nhJMicd 

kikULM" 1 1 1 in iSdrIriii. lie w^r* fuJIumni in AiffllhcMDk* ikiLfl A-ft e mi rich hjl umJ 

nijirrv Onp id Ikin mm* IMind * it win tli* Udt i l wk rttli*r mirth <4 ihu H indu kuih 
llr.^fihi r wit- him vaugii of £7 ilwek jirinCt* and [illAi'niNii 

t Thr Piirt'KkTW III thriller*. ihr ftiLju. *irjn rtin'l^l in Onnr wentem rnfirrh 

Hint ncntwl 1 □ EI ► Hie Indldr Vtlih-1 l'"ucLhrijtlriit r^nm I hr*, I hr &k.lu|d rd ±VjM,\h f.iltli* timlpf 

Pnrlhuiii i-.Lirrriiiri!^ It ml hr n.ifi.T.- imirvU » HrrjjiVcnifftl ^•nmiLvIlC life *]jjfh ImL™ fijj- [imnw 
I' fc l 111* 1 oi Mtt'HTA iftalt.l* whlJo t t’rttfr F fl b 11 |_ a a :lii ri mill AlHohlHiA ftF® IflWd 

PiihUfu. Viwadu*. I hit 1 l k Arthhui 4 rtiEnl in fciNi^m \nn w it h iJw J mortal tlth*. lYibnUr Lu 
liip lnmjl¥ lJin twn nilmjf fkmontN MeiniJttd ud hr ruM *jra JlrdnlO witK hm Imo lo-tn nml 
iwphfK- Knir I r -HijI-nniK-mr iu*t-*fy of 5 hr Pahl&vd*. we nn- hi un tfw trading ol 

^1- ThwmftP 1 "lid tho Tflilic!-ttfilmi iiuu-ri|iiinti TlmMn*fr(p«tinn 1« thft nmnir nf kSrijE 

I liitidnjilLrmim OhfHDti Lkrd H i Hi EJii- L|i P || wtlw f^irotifc^O Tbiiui;^ HuuUiijih^mni 
to bun" aj'tod - 1 a viiwi't-ij 1 tiTiili s Orllj , UJfnf-«- nEoiip mLl la Iilh h/ulhi-r I I \ k i mrn«'dI ntf- 

¥4p Ax*# II tbiStnUgifi Api-uv-mumi f mm i.r Imtrnvjkruunj urn* iMK^tcd with. In it hi 

Llintf (HllUtW. 
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Kathiawad. The early history of these Sakas is difficult to find out. 
but they have been identified with the Sai-Wang who according to 
Piof. Sten Konow, were identical with the Saka-Munmdas familiar 
to Indian writers. They seem to have halteo in the region of Kipin, 
(identified with the district to the north of the Kabul river ; Sten 
Konow. Ep. lnd. Ant. XIV p. 291) destroyed the Greek kingdoms 
there and with further pressure marched south and east. I robably. 
there were two important streams of Saka invaders, one tluough 
Beluchistan along the Indus valley downwards to Gujarat-Kathiawad 
and Malwa, the other through the Punjab ana penetrating the 
northern plain. A large number of Saka principalities was esta¬ 
blished in north India— presumably in Gandhara, Kapiia, Wes¬ 
tern Punjab and Mathura. The Northern Saka Satraps* came 
under Parthian influence. Many of them adopted laithiun 
or Persian styles and some of them evidently acknowledged lai¬ 
thian supremacy. The Saka domination of the lower Indus \alle} 
lasted longer and even Ptolemy mentions them. 

Southern Sakas— Of the southern branch of the Sakas, we 
have two prominent lines, e.g., («) The Khaharata or Chaharatas of 
Kathiawad. A large part cf Maharastra was within their domi¬ 
nions and a large number of thoir inscriptions and coins has 
been discovered. The most prominent prince of this line was 


• T'l v <5 .. a The SakiiH becra to have overrun a large |wirt of the Punjab 

ifr.-'&sss 

copper plate dated in the year *8 of an unknown , • ,i iw i 0 ,i Cinilhan Taxila anrl 

S lg a,yct hL b£T settled definitely. He n. followed by Pnnoee bkc Aze, land 
^addition to .uch ^ ^rkzTar^rJTtZ^ ^z/fiSe^E 

SS&TtS d ru Fur 

our purpose, the chronology *»r order of thebe pnneeb 
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Naitivpfliiji. whose imci ipfchm^ uu- recorded in an imhiiiwd eni„ 
This prills luid ii cmitiuiions straggle with the Aitdhms. who 
dwtroyed ti H power- 

Sakas of Ujjain— (h) While the Andlm victory put an end 
to this IQisiharita line another liraueh of the established 

\i riyiuiwtv at Ujjain which lasted for nearly four centuries. 
Tho founder of thin lino wu> Y«mnfdkit*& non rnslaim. The 

grandson nf iW-tl-l was tho celebrated Kudra-djlmiin who 

defeated the Uidhraa and established almost imperial sway 
over i\ vast region including ^ind (Juj&rii^kiithiwad* port 
of RSjputana f"nfi*iioivkon and ti part of the \ inrthysti 
hill regions. A long lino of Rudra-dLUM-isi s sut^cssors ruled 

m Ujjain till the close of the fourth ctm, A. D. when they were 

destroyed by Omdmgupta II ol the iisspla lino. 

Ku sa nas 11 i » fii^tni \ n f t he - tool s no i d i h ft & \ ka po we r an 1 1 th « 
exact rdatioiiH of the with the other ijotu pier leg tribes of the 

border region h not exactly known. To war f Is the close of the second 
reii. B.C.. amitlier r:M e migntiiuii began and the Yaeh^obi began In 
press the Bukus herd. A» i hv icsult of ft series of internecine wars, 
the KiLM®tiJiS thcuisfelVi-H itefent^d rhe ether A iieli-rJd sections end 
establishedon empire which included n greet pai fr of noitls and 
w@st«m Ittdiii up tfii Math iim. TTic more importimt pruicoa of the 
Knsumvrt woie the I w» Kadphiscs, Kanaka , VsiMiska. I hi virile s and 
ViiKudcviK The chronology and the order of the princes of (he 

m Tl*tf <■ r lb"! fiHiHiliitHih if lb ]N*w<T i h i|j*[iiLlf'ir,, *‘N ■>I *hc rj'^OiMi 

hri^rrcL thr- tuuj- f- <4 I hr K-nl]iln*i** etuiii* mu! aiiyi/MPuM “I Kmn. ;,n. Auj Ww* Mw !“■' 
hrn* cjhi !"■ r'uILv iliHlinuUirll^J. -In* 1 * tin Kmipti* i£mnp klintlntfO* \*^\l hv Uir ww 1 ifI 
Di-V* Ahd HfTipMlTm loir*. .Mill till MUi’ i*f whteh Hi-r-n. ti- *npnri*cf fh Itwiw intu ■■ 

riflLriai'utur »- r i K>-n !.• -U' Iril'il tlJ ! f It A S Still ! ^ -i trl « I h-LfilhkiiJ S IjaI Eiil Ip 1'“-^' 

Ku^uih Ihncv, tiu f-ilrii*lllrtlRK knit tin nfclk**r lurlun fi-ili-ii tv Knm«l«ft Othi m I^k 
Wr J.lir-I Ih, k.ulplHHv -j ■"up I-,'-.! K.„ril-k* T*1. ilnlr Kn«<*ki* M Ih.-rr .i.i' 

uru i'flrLin. Ttii-w *rr mmiy Abnut hin .■nr-^wu, i«dailin|! mhp whlBB him 

r|, i JhiiiiuIi; i ■ ' tlh' |M * Ttt Hill HBHifhiT UHii- ri liim tltp »H^rritl.t jH-uLa it» 111 rtEi)' 

,. aM , Kdilivkn (miiikLht bp riiriii-r ih 441 rtn<l HMt 1*1*1 Ik* Mm wnturv A l>. 
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Kusuna line is far from being definitely settled. Most of the Knsana 
kings were Indianised and became devoted adherents of some or 
other of the Hindu gods, especially Siva. Kaniska according to the 
northern Buddhists was a patron of their religion and did much 
for the development of the Mahayana School. Gradually, the 
K us ana power declined and by the beginning of the fourth century 
A D the K tisanes were reduced to the position of local sovereigns, 
of the Kabul region and held power as local chiefs for a long tune 
Indigenous Powers In this dark age, the greater part of 
northern and western India, was thus overrun by foreign 
hordes. The only indigenous powers that remained main¬ 
tained themselves in the south and the east In regard to 
eastern India proper, very little is known and "'e have no 
detailed records about the regions of Magadha or ng- 
Only the kingdom of Kalinga meets our eyes and we have 
only a stray allusion to its powerful ruler the Ccta Maha- 
Megha-vahana Kharavela, who calls himself a Bhiksu-maharaja 
or Dhanna-mah^ja* In his HiUhigumpha 

an account of Ids record we singly 

““ hU Un,» -d 

* Our information £ ,dr * ji *£' d 

taU “ fZnZZ to «£b accept * 

From the inscription we know for ... hit, more remarkable exploit# may be 

of Kalinga and was the fourth of hia Une^ l le .siukorni. his expedition to 
mentioned his expedUion * <hs«g«^ ^ u . llt , retreat (line 8), and h,s victory 

Raiagriha, which compelled the Havana he calls himaclf a descendant of a rajar *> 

over Baliasatimitra of MaMjdba. In | )b luirgjll *,,,1 pride* himaclf upon hia patronage 
family, a Khemaraj. and u ir> ) 

of all religioua sects (See .1 B. O • ( Kharavela in the first half of the 2nd 

From the internal evidence.. J *?‘“*yAj m | cl l in 225 B.C. Kharavela »« born in 
On. B.C. The Ota dynasty probubl} B & ht . walj ( |cad. lie reformed the Jam 

207 B.C. and became King in ls3 15 . K i]„ 0 ya sacrifice, 
worship in Kalinga and performed the Kajasuj 
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having defied "a ^Ikkirri Lord of Tbe iJet.-can " fed un expcdi 
tin® to Pfttnliputre Nothing more dolmlto in known ns regards 
h in date or his Muccessora. 

The Andhras In regard to the Aim I lints wo urp in almost the 
Hiitiic region of mist nod darkness, The Pitniiiua give ils only the 
names of Andhra princes and vie know but little na to th« beginning 
ol the dynasty. A number of scholars has relied solely cm the 
Pturripk testimony mid Inis made the Andhrus. successors to the 
SuiigaKunvn*. assigning ftimuka. their founder, to the third or 
first quarter of the first century IS. t\ This however is 
absolutely untenable, especially on the evidence of epigraphy. 
Moreover, the Andhra* were already a powerful dynasty 
in the days of Megastheucs. who mentions a tradition 
about their powerful military force. The dynasty was 
established according to all evidences by Siftiuka an d gained 
ascondancy over a huge part of western and southern India, hut 
the Andhra* seem never to have established Imjtorial dominion 
in the plain* ol I liniluatan.’" The dynasty produced a number of 
oncTgctie rulers the total of such Wing twenty-nine or thirty with 
a total regnal f>erimi of about 4fKI yearn. About the three earliest 
princes w« have epigraphs details, but after them there is n gap 
in stub record*. 'Hi its watt probably due to tin? ascendancy 
of the KbaharJltuH and $akus who were howe ver cheeked by king 
I kiut.iiiii'pntro Sat.ikarni who destroyed tbt* iwcnndancy of Naim* 
pann. res truck large number* uf foreign coins and restored the 
hounds of the Vudlirn Krnpiie by conquering the Snkna, Vavauas 

* TIn 1 uF till- AtLiUmii. Iiiu^i lit’ m tht ITtwil tiiuirlrr nf lb- :jnl tan B,r 

HaEklrr M>ti i-LM^ralillli-iU -p.iijr.Jl* El:H j/lrU'Ctl iLm Hi iJm juni-rmil ii-riEnrv 4 kilt ^coAlili^L tit 
ll^jpuik (lip liikp br%*n »-«*n 4 fl*r £a* Rr IMIii-r nchiKlur* Lilo- rlir Uir i^ir K Ukiuu^rUr 
|.- 1 . I'litlim. -ill!T rj I-Ml ■ I Hi.- i Kiev .. ft l . C_ , o, ,1 Eliir . , , It 

litiktJsrfl l ‘Andhni t iLHi hmripUiiSn-, LtbunJuriui n Mjiilt H.-ti.n,- -«r ih< iWviiii, And 
.luUVI’*U-L l ubcTilliB'* Auulr-lht JJI*[vf> -.'I I Jji- Dtctuht, 
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Palhavas, Khaharitas and some Ksattrivas.» He had the usual 
title o( SttavShana, but he seems to have belonged to a new' 
family The mention of Brihmanio metronynucs is also significant 
Gautamiputra’st vast empire eon,ptised Gujatat. Malwa. Central 
India. Beta.. Konkan and a large part of the present Bombay 
presidency. Owing to these exploits, he must he regarded as the 
Loud founder of the Andhra Empire. He was sueceedod by 
"limber „f energetic prim*. hut soon afterwards the Audio™ were 
hard pressed by the Sakas who under Castnna a grandson Rndra- 
dainan had established a powerful kingdom, and reduce, 
the Andhra king to impotence ( 'though the otter wa. not ex¬ 
terminated owing to very near relationship. ) After the apse 

* . i |. t-iiTip the Andhra Empire sank into decay 

of some considerable time, tne aiuuu r 

and the different feudatories established independent rde in dif 
ferent localities. This is proved by Paurin.c and other evnlen- 
r According to the former, there were seven Andhra-bhrtya, 

- rmed Z 

ZZ and the M Zdas. From archaeological evidences we find 
dynasties like those of the Cutus related to the Nagas. the - I. la 
rathis and of princes barring the title of Sttakarm, ruling near 
BanavSsi. who seem afterwards to have been succeeded by the 
Kada minis of Vaiiayantipura. The region about Nasik passed to 
the Abhiras as proved by an inscription of the Ablura I»™r»sena. 
In some other districts, they wm» «ppla.' by the Pallavas, 

• a. u» n^t . . .- <*—*"“•' «— ,h - 

Gautamiputra Satakami Satavahana Gautamiputra was the traditional 

t The suggestion was More Gently, this q^tion hus 

Vikraniaditva but was not accepted b> nl w A am j he has succeeded in rawing 

fa£. examined in detail by Mr• H.ntkn.hn» **££££, and VikramSdi.va. The 
important point* regarding the menu _ ticA | „-ork. 

name Vikraraaditya ooeom even in Hal«» gtv-'t poena 
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All these happened in or about the third century A. H which 
still remains a dark «d unexplored region before the histomn. 
Perheps m that. age. India remained under the domination of 
tribes of savnges and foreigners, In regions of North Indiu, pro¬ 
bably. the IjtassonwMis claimed uverlordship Hie period is entirely 
obscure and its history i« yet ro ire written. 

Fourth Century Revival the Guptas— Towards the close of 
this period there wnui revival of indigenous powers. In nprlh 
indin the Guptas rose to pi wer, but not before a at niggle fm 
supremacy had l*«n waged by linos which produced tlw NSgaaof 
PmliuilvatT or tlie conqueror Candra of the Mcherault pillur 

The Vfikiltakas In control India arose u new power. It was 
t.liu VfUtfttakiw of whom we hove bul little in the Pur su m s except 
traditions aboiii Vindhyu&ikti (vud I’ravarusotm. Vet they were u 
great poW who ruled over n vast are:, of ccutral India and the 
Ueccau The extant of (heir power, their cultural peculiarities 
and their serves to the cause of Hindu culture have been 
rightly omphoamed by M. Jouveau-Hubreml. 

Th« Pallavas In fJw. 1 «*fcromc *011 tli, thn ( > Mid the 

PAndvas hold local sway* but in the fourt.h centun‘ A U » new 
poirariow in that lociditv. It wns the Pal lavas, whose founder 


~ . , (hl> -.Dtb. -inr I* *W nwg*. ~p™*Ky 

■ 1Mn hl). >■■■ tfl "*- th »* thf tlrtffcw *»mth «m .. itr P^Pjo ,lf 'It* 

I*" 1 * 1 “Vrf* J 1 ..,, | vth ■fntuni'* B.C.. SUM) «*n-rfc tiuieUen l»vi* |iivwrt'nl 

,1| tlw FivJy** My on i ^ ,,f mlU t|, Irulisn rullufe. TT» dm ini ud 

Agtwu-n i‘ARHj ■« ijfii-BVpr rrtninpd ihr -[.tint* t*t mi llk# 
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niEetl b I 1 ""’"'’ 1 m A**npMi.* 
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UlU **4 f**h' 1 KiipreW* 
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was. as M. Jouveau Dubreuil rightly points out, not a foreigner 
but a feudatory of the Ahdhras who consolidated ruling authority 
by marrying a Naga princess. (See Dubreuil s History o the 
Deccan-pp. 46-51 ; and Gopalan's History of the PaUavas 

<PP ' The Republics —Some otl.er local powers maintained them¬ 
selves (luring this age of anarchy and political turmoil. They 
were the non-monarchial tribes which held then own both 

i ( nr p{(m invaders. Prominent among 
against Indian enemies and foreign nua e 

these were the Yamlheyas, who. though compelled to shift from 

their old locality, fought with Rndradiiman. *°*££* t 
Mahvas who moved to Eastern Rajputana where they had to hgln 
“e Uttolbhadraa in league with the “taNahapana as w 
are told in the records of the latter’. 

ArjunSyanas, the S.bis, 

Vrspis, dignity of their race a, 

-S non-iuonerchica, 

"Reports (Vol XIV). 


14 








// 

The Polity of the Age of 
Conflict and Insurrection 

The polity of this datk age was imn of rvai r jona uml com¬ 
promises During the earlier part of the period t in: reaction against 
the Imperial institutions was very great . The Fnmiguw conquered 
the outlying province a and than* instituted now systems of govern¬ 
ment retaining very little of Hie past. The higher machinery of 
government crumbled to dost, 'die principles of government and 
thaantom6iDoi]fl local institution* however survived. The teuaoHy 
of those local institution was dm to many causes. They had 
received ueceptaiv'e from the people through centuries, before the 
advent of imperialism. Furthermore thv} ensured the iiulepen 
deuce v.ml gu-mJ guvninimnd of ihc heal it echs. 

Above these wore imposed lh« innovations of the conquering 
hordes. But tlio&i* alTeded rim |*eopIc very little. Generally 
spea king, the f i ig he r ma c h i i icry i »i go verxuuent established 
by the conquering races was* one suited to those who 
could not devise a lasting system but wished to hold the 
country in military subjection only. It waa thus fortunate for 
India that her new conquerors lacked the genius to create but had 
to borrow cither from the jKuvitrhil nations of the neighbour hood 
nr frn.ni the conquered t hr nisei Yes, The early &&ka* and 
Part bin ns burrowed from tins Parthian or Persian rulers, whose 
culture had impressed them most* The Greeks alone hod tho 
presumption to impose a system of their own, but even then 






in reality nothing new was introduced, except certain cfficial titles 
and names which survived as long as tie rce 

Changes introduced by Greeks-Jt appears from the meagre 
records that the Greek princes like the Sakas and the Parthtan. 
remained content with appointing local governor 
important centres under military occnpatton. These Greek 

officials were naturally designated by words of Greek origin. The 

11 't-ino liirn Alpcfftlov or Bflsilciis B<isi)coii. 
minces themselves assumed titles like .Megan,y. o 

the officials appointed by them were known,* Stotts o 
Meridarch.t Some scholars have also dol ' c ^ tb “ * * 
Horamurtat. We have coins or inscription whrch 
titles, but they cease with the fall of the (-recks. 

ka Palhavas—The Sehas or Saka-lVhlavas seem to have 
, aka-Palh n mode ] 8 . Probably, there was 

borrowed from Part Ivan 01 r , f .1 polled 

* L-., ruler nres’dmg over the fortunes of the so called 

divided into two c*asses. c o ^ Mau.es 

1JV , „ nrp R x MoU to the lower title. The b&ka Maues 

addition of I • hi l e PaIt hian princes assumed titles 

was designated a ^ Mathura Satraps like 

like ■» and SvSrai (Liiders 59). 

Sodasa asaumd titles Ilk P ^ from p craia aml 

The Satrapa *-««*"“-££, in tl , nort h or in the south. 
"* “'’"Pf* 1 ■' V ' thhaksatram, was associated with his son or 
beirwho Welw' title _ Below the higher fhitrap, were 

, ■ (t m ]r„ n whii'ti the name of hi, .uboniinate Aapa- 

* We have a Urge number of com. of Are. 11 on 

in a Kharo rt hi inscription from Taxi.a (Thomaa. J. R. • • 
1916 l- Accordlng to I.Otiers (J. R. A. 8. 1000) the Manikia.a inscription menttona the A ora- 
murid Lain <>f ‘he Satrap Vagi. 
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military If; triers iJ“sigri:tU?rl &>.lr:tp.-> or SrraptgoK who collected 
tributes and rod ace i i refractory tributaries hi subjection. 

Southern S.ikas—-Like Ui« &itr»jiaof the north, the SuJ&ts of 
the south followed the model «r Persia during Hm early pr.it of 
the period, But the greatest Immiivm were t he K lis&qb Emperors, 
whose geographical position etuibled and compelled them to borrow 
indiscriminately tram nil nations, c„< f. from the Mongols and the 
t'lunese, from the Romans and Greeks as well p.s from tlie HindU*- 

The Kusfmas—This spirit of indiscriminate horn.wing charac¬ 
terised the Kusiltnis nut only in politics but in religion. In the 
Kusaua coins, we find not only Greek frgonds. but the figures ol 
deities belonging to the Hindu, Buddhist . ZoranstriiMi, Elaiuite 
and even Babylonian pantheon. In addition to the Son-god, 
we have figures oi Siva, of the Windgod, of Ntroaia, of the 
goddess .Mao and of lid io«, Hti'ii Has. M it hits and Lakgnu appear 
on the coins of lutniska^ successors. The titles assumed by 
Kiini-h i are significant. AVc find the following styles and titles 
on his coins and h script in ns, kjj. 

[«) Tlie Son of I leaven nr Dtwjuiirti probably burrowed 
from tile Chinese. 

(ft) King of Kings SabuWi-Sliao — from i he I'orsn-fan hitins. 
(ri) Sovereign lord of kings -fir ,1 fiftitimjjtirdja borrowed 
from huba. 

(<f) King of Kings - Uaxileut lioitileoii from the Greeks, 

(is) Krtisar or Knznr (Isvu rn 7)“borrowed, from the Mongols. 
(/) In the coins id Kndjihbaw, other titles appear viz. 
Riij iit ii iija Surt n-tobi~timm, 3 !oh immt himtku and 
Mu his, mi, T rati lit «. 

In course of time, thn KusflmiB like the other foreigners 
been in.' not only liulinmscd but became patrons of Suivkin oi 
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Buddhism Hi their t oins sb»w. Thoy continued to **11 them¬ 
selves Dwa or Devapt/tro* n™l this ittfliioncod Indian ‘dcae too 
deeply. The ickntifirtition of the king with the vicegerent of the 
god* and the assmnption of , 1 „,/>m hMo b^meth® timv^l 
practice of inter Hindu kings Tji this reject, n great mfluenco 
was oxortod by the foreigner* upon H htiiu polity: 

Wliile this wins the course of events in northern and western 

India, tin, i,.digram- poa®. «"* 

of the Empire nr enlarged *•*,«» at the «*» of tin. fallen dy- 
Unfity. nmetieolly nmintained the "1,1 goverr nn r.t»l synlHn. thongh 
there vn* n Visible rnaetioo ngailtat the eentraliiaitg aril exjilorttrg 
toudemu.i of the imperial rale. Of throe «.ihge>»m potraro. the 
more iinjinrtent«... the Anita, tunl the iviaa, m addition tn .he 

three states of the extreme south. 

The And hr as —Tho Andhra records give us very tithe detail* 

iiltont. their taintatire system nr the fora of gowr-raent, but 
from what we have. WO may drov i In. following cenelnsimn,. 

(„) The Vnilhrii OBMure comprised tetrltonea directly ruled hy 
the Andhra Ida*., Knee of the*. being provtneca wetted from 

(6) Thera wore other provings and him a which were m u 
(J f hereditary f etui, lories, ndling themselves Mahillduijis nr 
Aln hrD'ftt this (Ktirli No. 14) Tit cm fumilies wore very pAuriu 
and tin,;; were often marital uUianeoH between these ****"»*£ 
the Andhro rufeM, The And in qaem, Nayaiuhii wusthedaughte 

Of flneh ft 3 hitirmit.ilI i^dakuim hiln %odl/eA*ri# 0 > Rnd JJ C 

have instances ..£ coin* io i.^^uck by thtfw feudatories. ihe 


V In 4 pimi!*i of L ri ; | - Mp IMh;. Vfi.nitkv% n 

mi HijvUka (i.tiJi'm S* .- e - ■■_■ . ;. and KijJuiraj*. 


* Tbit tttlc ™ 

CaUsJ fihTJSdyirit lh ^ .. ■- ■ . ■m* n -iA H.i ffle k m wp^i- »»’n p " 

nM In Kiisli axul HiitJiM " ie ' ' P , iJjiJrii4 «ad liijaUrdj*. 
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Mafiftbluijlfi ffk, piobably inherited thestyles of the Ehauyya* ur t|u> 
ffliajus of the Epic, enjoyed -similar power* and prerogatives, Other 
tributiirics worn the f irman, X&gas and Mupdhnfimlas. In course 
0 f time, nwtsi of these feudatoriets asserted their independence. 
(Kapron t'. 1. of Amthrus. Introduction ppXLII to XLV). 

(f) In those port ions of the Maury a Empire which were an¬ 
nexed to the Andhra monarchy, the old nyKlein lasted more ur less 
with modifications. Thu provincial governniuTil was in the hen da 
(i j j in at rfitu or Rdjdni&ntis- and we hear of Itmitt/as like \ ismipfilitn 
mT ^ivHgupia, There were also military ollicera like S> mipttOs of 
stationed :-i different centres (Cl. Xasik L4. Senapali 
Vasu). We have references to MaftanuVm» in charge of the 
, ui,ni a (No. N 1 - ■ I ■ of cava no. J«) <toe inscription speak* 

id BluiadHgurifeas. Subject tu these offickk the local areas 
onjovod full autonomy nrd guilds were active. us wit know from 
U4avadW»’» records Ranking of Nignnm-esbhSs. 

In addition to the online r\ taxes, the Ai dlmm seemed to 
Imve preserved some of those fistatl rights which ware enjoyed by 
their Maury* predecessors. We hear of royal villages (Itajakam 
Khctam) and in connection with grants to religions orders, we 
know that they too preserved their salt monopoly and exacted 
fnry-duee. This is evident from the fact that whenever villages 
were granted, the Ahdhraa Conferred with that grant the right of 
milking Kill I and other privilege* ( *WMV vram»3 *RWTT 

etc. Set Ins. .if ^fttnknruiitoutamiputra. No, 5.) 
Detailed information on Ihesa-heada in indeed scanty, but from 
some of the inscriptions, we have interesting inFoimiit ions about 
the styles, title* or the pit.tensions of the Audhras. I he kings 
of the Andhra line were satisfied with the simple titles of Bi>* 

' f^.ni rijd rruiliirij*. tbr Aoumpii.m »i ifcr till*. 6*tfr*Jwim mdStuUna 
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anil UahSrdja and thoir wive* aiul W«o 

Mahdd&x Many of Hi'' ralfir* assumed tha n fl nie «.f ^itakariii 
ailt l w ,mn dflalyrmtod Hwmwlw* «§tav#luiitH. 'ntcr «n w.miptod 
into snlivilhomi. The smccess <xt of iimtvmqmim. the rorturw of 

the glnrie. of the tiue. mekei thut tog pride upon hm heredi¬ 
tary dignity <f«hi.puri™-porapon%<rti). enumerutoe the <lilI.TLBt 
|m ™,„ 'under the royul rule, the iacc» of racm.ee 

hvhimenil ullo»' Mr uli uiiptitn' ..1“™> «rtk the great 

hereof l,..Uunhi»t«T. While »»* «» "* <T^‘ "* **. “ 

importune. ft. the historian. rum., itate* «» '«*% 

TlL iu tl,„ creel. inscription *i Moutcimputr. « .tj„,r, the hi>K 

i, onjv ertollwl for h» merry t<. cu. rn.es. hi« climb f..r lie 
preecirutien ef Mm order nl Mm 

Lew) his potronege oi the Brahmin. ee v.dl x. the inner 
?Z» hut. dpi™. *■ >* remem- 

Led end honour..! on i i i .m"' .1 U» Imung l.vci e de.1 
Ufe sehioh »!...red fully the joy. and su. rum ol h» raV«t» <fW 
jm«l iWlltM** «<»»»*.»■> Md devoted to Mm otUum 
!,m“t or the three objects pi e*»U«» (.SuleUeto-i.. 
m!) Another source ..I Mm kn it's pride «*• thut 
itl ,I imv tuxes nut .auctioned by ensto... or ,l.st,i« 

enemy ami pr.Ct his people.* A King with nil nnamioa 


s ■ . .talrfiM-il: Iu ■wr»hi | * (I'fni l*f ##¥*& 
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subdued, with all subjects treated with kindr.ess, he was great 
like R5ma, Kesava, Arjuna and other heroes, the first and 
unrivalled fighter of his age and the “Sole Brahmin” ( Ekadhanu, 
Elcasura and Ekabamhana).* 

From these we may safely presume that the political ideals 
of these indigenous rulers of south India were not much different 
from those of the Arthasastra, though in one or two respects they 
came to bear the stamp of the pacifism introduced by the great 
Emperor Asoka. The references to the threefold aims and the 
identification of the king with his subjects’ interest clearly point 
to the continuance of the traditional Arthasastra ideals. But the 
mention of non-violence to enemies (Satujane apanahisa-ruchisa) 
or the allusion to taxation with Dharma, are but the indications 
which show the reaction against the policy of bloody con¬ 
quests or of unbridled fiscal tyranny which is so prominent in 
the code of Kautilya. 

The Dharma Reaction - The influence of this Dharma ideal 
was more far-reaching than it has been hitherto supposed. 
Perhaps, it was greater in the country, the conquest of which 
evoked in Asoka those sentiments which swelled the flood-tide 
of his repentance and made his memory so dear to humanity. 
It is remarkable to note its influence on Maha-mephavahana 

• The word EhtfMtmhana has not been clearly explained. It means ‘the sole Brahma?*' 
and may be taken to point to the fact that the later Satav&hanaa were Brahmins by canto. 
This view receives support fmm the occurrence of Brahmanical gotra metronymica like YaSisthi- 
putra or Gautamiputm. Acting upon this interpretation, we must incline to the fact that 
probably after the weakening of the Andhra power on account of the Saka invasion, a Brahmin 
dynasty supplanted the earlier Andhra kings who were Sfidras by caste. We had a recurrence 
of this many centuries later, in the same region, where the Peiswas supplanted the successors 
of 8ivaji. 

This together with the Brahmanical origin of the Suhgas point to a Brahmanical reaction 
in that age of foreign invasion. Later on. we find the Pallavaa claiming descent from Asvattha* 
man, and the Kadambas calling themselves Brahmins. The same thing is repeated five 
centuries later when the Sahis of Kabul, the last kings of Sind and some of the Pratiharas 
claimed to have been of Brahmin descent. 
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Khitnivoln, the fete prince of Kaluga* who rioted the <urcftt* 
nflgfl of li's line. Great ns lift urns and glorious as his political 
achievements wore, lu 1 , too. Jolt the influence of that man who had 
t hiI m-od hla country into a province of his empire. In iniitntion 
rtf the piety of the adversary of his line, he took the title of 
KKcmurAja, Ft hi k>itr uja and Murmur 3 in, titlwi uuumad by many 
of the later fndkm prince*, ami the practice continued for a long 


timo.f 

In course of time, nil these pacific and humane ideals pawed U> 
nll tlm races of barbarian invaders of India ITie half-Greek* of 
Bactria were the first to feel the spiritual influence of (he 
eowjitorod. They readily gave up their soulless paganism and 
adopted eitW the teachings of Buddha or endowed like IleUodorm 
the rising Bhltgttvota religion. Many of their princes Assumed tlm 
style of the Righteous (l)hfumihOj end soon the Hellenes lo t 

their individuality, political and cultural. 

The BaVHgor elements resisted longer, hut they too succumbed 
fast and adopted not only the religion but alwi the wcml and poli¬ 
tical institutions of the conquered. So far a* politic! and aooial 
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ideals arc coju’-nn'd, i hey are best exemplifieil by the history of 
tin* K haliai fitfiii uiid t he Ivsatrapnh, 

HinduLsaiioti—Tim Korin msoripl inn {No. in, Ltiders, noa. 109S* 
1131, U.lft) r.f Nalci[iiii ji‘s son-in-law, I'shavadjUu, reflects nil the 
sentiment* of a phi ns Hindu ami an idi»i] Tudiaii king. A sou-in- 
In w of a king.styled Ksntrapa fltitl HujiUtid otessfon- 

nlJy designated Smimi. Ihix fttika printfc ccltd»a*esi hi* victory «vot 
Hu* MOfciVMby i-li.-M-it:i Life atria am! pious deeds ill which a genuine 
Hindu could bn proud lit visits Hindu 'acred places, makes 
immense gift to BmMimns, endows raves for ftitddhhl tie nks, but 
not HiiJifiHijil witUi ttif'fto, he digs wells act] tanks, establishes free 
resi-hmtw*., raises einfaanbiter,ts and even supports frets lorries. 
The kingdom of Xuhup&ns did not last long. His line was put 
■ an troll to by Haut.imTputra $5iflkarni. liut very soon tltts Andhra 
domination was supplanted there by that of another linn of Salens 
founded by Costana and holding court m LTjJain. 

This line hold -'.way for more than three centuries and pro¬ 
duced powerful rulers. Rtidrudnm:in. I lie greatest king of the lino, 
speaks like a trim Hindu and tries to govern according to the old 
Hindu ideal. The Junflg&dh inscription t>f the Hahilhsatrupu 
Svftmi Eudr ii daman (Liklers No, 1UJ5) is an important document 
which speaks for itself. Like a pious Hindu. Kudrudfumrm 
speaks in this inscription written in Sanskrit, of his election 
by men of ail castes, and Ssivu though he was, he prides 
upon Ids not killing any body except in war. His government 
of the provinces, wrested from the Andhra*, seems U\ have been 
modelled on that of the ihuiryas. to whom these origi nultv belonged. 
He m-HiiS to have been well versed in the art of government, cs- 
imcialh in tlu* Arthuliistrn. ]fe maintained two i«?ts of officers 
under him who are styled («) Hati-.suDivas, and (fo) Kurina-anemia* 
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Clearly the function of the first hotly was to give 
advice to the king on afiairs of state. Wether the Matiaacrvas 
still constituted the iW#«t, we do not know, but this much is 
clear that a liodv of advisers remained under the king. The k.miu- 
sacivas were executive officers, who had charge of departments 
which arc unfortunately not enumerated. But this much we can 
presume that there were officials with various duties^ Some were 
employed to collect royal dues ill various shapes, e.(/. » 1 , 01 1 '< 

fro!,, royal lands as in Maury, times. Others collected.the SuUa 
or Toll,' while the Bhan.liigarikas, were In charge of treasure- 
houses containing rot only gold, silver, precious gems andrtones 
hut also the produce of Helds, or taxes paid ... 
which continued even up to Gupta tunes). Other otbcials acre 
charge of irrigation and water-supply and tins is dearly confir med 
by the inscription of fsavadiita and of Kudradii.ua,,, whom 
Junigadh inscription (Luders hlio) gives us a •l^‘l«i d«»cr , ptmn 
of the iSudashaua lake (see also Luders, nos 1137-llao). The 
Karmantas or workshops were also in existence as we know from 
another inscription and this is confirmed by the evidence ol the 
KamasQtra winch speaks of Adhyaksas ,n charge of factories^ 

There existed also judges, criminal magistrate* pohee ofiicers 
as well as chiefs of military pickets. The higher military .far. 
included the Sen.patis and Maha-aenSpati. and these_c„m,,iardei 
the troops and garrisons in different localities. The dfleren 
provinces and local lUvisions were probably under Amatyas . 1 . 
under the Audhras. Villages and local areas, guilds, and town, 
ships probabh continued to enjoy autonomy, though the ..lin ers 
in charge, whether appointed by the king or elected, were 
accountable to the kiDg. 

While in this way,the traditional system remained undisturbed, 
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Kudrtuilui/iii shored the feeling nguinst the oppressive men butch 
of file Empire. Like the Andhra rulers (who claimed to have 
exacted tio taxes except those wuietioncd by Dbanva), he was 
opposed to Steal tyranny a «d he speaks clearly again at excessive 
taxes (Hara), forced labour (visit) and lumevolcnces (frapjfls). 

Political tendencies and influences - In the light of available 
evidences, w« may summarise the political tendencies and 
influences of this period. 

First of all, i.ho foreign invasions, though they caused the 
downfall of the imperial structure, did not materially injure the 
cultural and social life of the Indian people or destroy the 
subordinate administrative machinery, or the autonomy of vilft-gc 
life. Thu foreign invaders ultimately reinforced the ethnic 
element already existing and paved the way to a neo-Hindu tsouiai 
and religious revival. 

Secondly, tins foreign domiiiut ion of the north led to the political 
eouseiousnoH* of the south, which for a long time became a strong¬ 
hold ot hidiau tuiltnrc. 

Thirdly, the monarchies! principle became stronger than 
ever mid though some of the repnblies maintained their political 
existence in Ihe fringe areas or in secluded regions, the vigour of 
the republican discipline gradually passed away. A few centuries 
more, and these republics pushed out of existence, The principle of 
monarchy was not, only strengthened, but everywhere the powers 
and prerogatives of the king were extolled- The king in that age 
of foreign domination and anarchy came to be looked upon as ( lie 
saviour of the people and the upholder of the social and mural 
existence The transcendental Dhanna idea became the dominant 
principle in social ami political life and imit*>rialisni passed to (he 
back-ground. The influence of the central Asian races, made the 
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points to the same. The Satrapal families also strengthened 
the same principle and the rise of feudatory families under the 
Guptas is a fact which every historian is bound to take into 
account. These ruled their own dominions on conditions 
of military aid and tribute. The representatives of the central 
power were installed in all centres of importance and probably 
the later official grade of Kayasthas grew out of the imitation of 
the Persian and Parthian Khayatkiya* 

The Republican Ideal 

In the midst of these innovations and turmoils, the republics 
maintained more or less their own time-honoured institutions and 
the tradition of independence. In the absence of detailed records, 
their coins alone show their corporate political existence and the 
dominance of the idea of a ‘res publico.' 

Prominent among these republicans were the Yaudheyas, 
who had survived the imperial domination of the Mauryas. In that 
age of foreign invasion, they had to fight hard against the Saka 
ruler Rudradaman, who speaks of their valour and military pride. 
(Ep. Tnd. VIII.). Three types of Yaudheya coins have been 
discovered, especially in the eastern Punjab, with the elephant 
and bull symbol, with the figure of Kartikeya and with 


* It is a significant fact that just after the foreign invasion and settlement in India, the 
official grade of Kayasthas becomes very prominent. That the Kayasthas were in origin an 
occupational caste lias been admitted by all, but no satisfactory derivation of the name hus 
been suggested. 

It has been suggested by Mr. A. K. Dev that the word Kavasthu is nothing but 
the aanskritised form of the Persian or Parthian ‘khayathiya’ meaning a prince. Probably 
the instituiton of these officers should be attributed to the &aku-purthiun» who borrowed 
largely from the Persians After the fall of the &ika-parthian*. the institutions survived 
and the fiscal officers of the various kings retained that old name, though sanskritised. 1 think 
that this suggestion of Mr. Dev is very pertinent and worthy of the attention of scholars. The 
exactions of the early Kayasthas made them unpopular and gradually they came to form a 
caste. Kayasthas are mentioned in the Smrti of Vajnavalkya in connection with the consti¬ 
tution of law courts and in the very old drama of Mrcchakatika we find a Kayus t ha in the l*i 
court Of the day. 
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thn figure of a warrior. In ti„r absents* of recorded Wtooiy, 
tlm macriptioiin on some of these oaim throw light «m 
their ataimoh repuhlfcanaBiii. On some corns vn luire the words 
) anHhejfa-gfnfitsita Jay a' while in other places wo find the 
expression Yautlhtythium Jtnpi Mantra dharSnam.' Clecxly, those 
flponk of their corporate ib-n, ; «ntl their elected elders an dare an 
eye-opener to those wJm deny the «.ri«tence of the republican 
principle in ri.fiint India, t’unninglmin has identified the Juhiya 
Rajputs with the descendants of the ancient Ynudhevas (»oe 
.Cu n n ingham *fl Anrient Coins ..f India, pp> 75-7H : also Arch. Sur. 
Rep- I ml VoL XIV on Autonomous coins).. 

The coins of the MSlavas, who, too. survived and fought 
X*Jiup«na s son-in-law are equally suggestive and show how thorn 
was one commonly accepted style among the republicans, Tito 
Maiuvas like the Ynudheva* also issued coins in the namoof their 
corporation Their coins hear n bull, lion or tree. with rho 
legend '.l/afaca- /pimisi/ti or Mtilav&nOm Jaffa, meaning victory to 
their corporation 

The <Sibis whose coins are found near modem t 'hitur issued 
their coins in the name of their Jarmpada of ftiki m Madktfnmika 
{MajhWflikayd Sibi-jttnajmdtma ; See t’nuninghdm on Autonmunous 
Coins of India . V. S_ It. Vol XIV). 

Similar to rhexe. we ham the coins of the AiqnoHya« ng f , nc j 
these belonging to the Suflga period, hear the legend Arju- 
mifttna and Arjnmtfana Jto/a, Thus, these reflect the same 
spirit ns the other states mentioned above. 

We have coins of other autonomous non-monnrchical states, 
namely, those of the Auburn varus, Apar&ntus, Kunindas Vywis, 
and of the Mahuriijja janupaiUi and ihe Rfijauyn Junapada. The 
M*diornja and Rujanya coins were issued in the name of their 
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respective Janapadas. The real significance of the word Janapada 
is yet to be discovered. Probably, among the Maharaja and 
Rajanyas there was the growth of an oligarchy of chiefs or fighters. 
This is clealy discernible in the case of the Yrsiiis and the 
Audumvaras some of whose later coins bear the legend of a ruler 
who is mentioned by name e.g. Mahadevasa rdho Dharaghosasa* 
This seems to point to the gradual or occasional supplanting of 
gana rule by semi-monarchical authority. We find an instance 
of this clearly in the case of the Yaudheyas, one whose chiefs is 
mentioned Swami Brahmanya Yaudheya and another is later on 
styled Maharaja and Mahasenapati. The signle Vreni coin is 
issued in the name of ‘Vrsni-rajanya-janasya bhubharasya e.g. 
the corporation of Vrsni Ksattriyas. (See J. R. A.S. 1900, 
pp. 416-420). 

The coins of the Kuninclas have been referred to a period 
immediately before the Christian era. The same is also the case 
with the Aparanta coins (near Shabazghari). For further details, 
see Cunningham A.S. Reports. Vol. XIV—on Autonomous coins, 
(pp. 129 1 et seq.). 

Indian Republicans—It will be out of place to dwell at 
laTge on the history of these states or peoples, since it is not 
within the scope of a volume like this. But this may be 
pointed out that these coins and their legends are sufficient 
to dispel the idea entertained by many European scholars and 
tacitly accepted by some Indian writers that republics were 
unknown in ancient India. Why and how such ideas originate 
is difficult to understand, except on the axiomatic acceptance 

• Some of the Aiujuravara coins throw doubt on their republican character. In 
some of their coins, bearing the Trident, battle axe. tree, plough or a temple, we find 
three names of chiefs—e g., Dharagho$a, Sivadaaa and Rudradasa, bearing the titles, 
Ala hade va. Maharaja or Rajaroja. 
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(if the inferiority of the Indian jhpI itir-riE genius and flic 
assumption Mint republics and republicanism worn* an exclusive 
fitcitom of tin* West. Vt-t the facts ore that Indian tradition 
as well leiorded documents clenrh disiingiiinh these from the 
monarchical states. They issued coins in the mime, not of rulers, 
nor of castes, hut of political corn muni lies, who believed in their 
own separate and corporate political existence and manifested their 
faith in a rex pidtlica. 

Again such states maintained their existence for as long a 
period land occasionally for longer periods' as the republican states 
of Greece mid Italy. The republican rigiun: in Athens lasted for 
not more than eight hundred years and (bat in Rome for not more 
than sis hundred years roughly In India the fads are that the 
Yaudheya&t sisted from Piiitini's linn* to the date of the Yijayngnrh 
Inscription which is mure than nine hundred years. In the case 
"I the Mniuvas we have re;d historical evidence of their existence 
from the time of Alexander in the rise of the Guptas which is more 
than six hundred veins, mi u if we neglect their unrecorded early 
history. 

Xext, it Inis been advanced iti some (piurters that the Indian 
republics were nothing inure nor less, Hum tribal oligarchies, which 
reamed political [ owur lor lie* ruling few Here again fuels prove 
something to tin* contrary, The Mtilava*. as staled aIready, «t- 
i i uly admitted Brahmins and men of other castes to live in their 
territory and to exercise the franchise. Certainly, this was not to 
la* expected in an oligarchy. (See supra I, pp, 345 and *346) And 
dues it not compare fairly with the slat: 1 of aiTairs in Greece? 
Take Athens fur example. In the hey-day of her prosperity poti- 
fieal power al Athens was in the bauds of a ruling sect ion only. 
Slaves formed more than half of the population and they had no 
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political rights. The Metiks were also excluded and even among 
bona fide Athenians, the tie of the phratries and of religion was so 
powerful that it was difficult for a new-comer to get admission 
into the political life of the city. Certainly, here too the 
Indians stood on a higher jrolitical level. 

Democracies in the modern sense existed neither in Greece nor 
in India. Man's political rights were, in the ancient world, every¬ 
where subordinated to certain notions of status and certain privi¬ 
leges of birth. These were the same in India as in the West. 
But the misfortune of India lay in the fact that her people exhibit¬ 
ed a premature and precocious political genius longing for a higher 
type of evolution and this tended even in that remote age towards 
a cosmopolitan goal, though in society there existed divergences 
of race and culture standing in the path of a uniform social life. 
Though differing in blood or race, Indians could bring themselves 
under a common political sway and solved their social problems 
in a peculiar way. This was unknown in Greece, where the 
people though loving equality and extolling freedom looked only 
for a social uniformity in a narrow political frame. The re¬ 
publican city-state with its few thousand citizens remained the 
chief ideal of Greece. The Hellenes could not modify it or think 
of an extensive empire. It remained foreign to their genius. That 
task was undertaken later on by Alexander, himself a semi-bar¬ 
barian ernpire-builder. But that dream was but half realised 
when the Greek lost his political individuality. He was swal¬ 
lowed up and lost in the midst of the races whom he pretended 
to conquer. 

Practically, a similar Rtate or affairs reigned in Italy. All the city-states were 
republics. Rome was one of them. By her conquests she imposed her yoke on the 
other cities of Latium and of Italy. Soon she became the mistress of a vast empire. 
But that meant the end of democracy and gradually of republicanism. The republic came 
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Political Speculations of the 
Reaction 

TW consequences of the r ioiUieal disruption and foreign 
itnusLOU deeply influenced die si*iculaticm» of Hie age, A ativiu 

react,on mt 111 mth a view to modifying the social outlook and the 
political ideal. Men lost their faith in tie ideals of the preceding 
*«* ’* tlr| » woial and pditionl order more likely h. wn - 

*"? than to lead to progress, Th, champiojis of orthodoxy 
attributed tin- disasters to ibe heterodox religions propaganda and 
lUv upheaval of the masses. Social disruption and political down* 

I all w ore regarded an the continences of kdse religions taaeliinn 
mid deviations in moral conduct. Consequently, the lawgivers of 
the reactionary age ushered in nn era of social repression and 
poll i icnI subjugation. The aims Jin d objectives of the Artlia^astra 
teachers were denounced and tfie task of social reconstruction was 
entrusted to the cxjKinents of the orthodox Dianna ideal. They 
repudiated the mxuIv ideals of the Arlba&stra writers and con 
derimed the goal of materia] prosperity. In place of these, thev 
mought of raising a state, more mural than material and more 
spiritual than political. The Dliarma ideal, which had been raised 
so high by Aiferkn, was resuscitated and the importance of Arthn 
was mini,nisei. The Su, r ti-writers, however, while they proposed 
ht 1 ';‘ ° VV t ,r canon ,tf tlie DlinrnniButras mid Dharmnjiklnic 
timid not remain blind to facte. ConwMy and unconsciously 
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they utilised much of the Arthasastra material. Consequently, 
most of the regulations and principles accepted during the Im¬ 
perialistic rule of the Mauryas remained intact, but the social 
and political outlook was entirely changed. 

The earliest of these Dharmasastra-writers was the author of 
the Bhargava recension of the Manava Dharmasastra. The author 
flourished most probably during the Sunga age and the present 
Manusamhita cannot be ascribed to a period later than the 1st 
century B. C. The next great works of importance were the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti and the Smrti of Visnu, which closely follow 
the principles and tenets of the Manava writer. Some of the 
views on ethics or law of the latter find support from the greatest 
commentator of the Mlmamsa, namely Sahara Svamin who also 
belonged to the period immediately posterior to that of Manu. 
The general acceptance of the views of the Smrti-writers is also 
proved by the evidence of social life presented by the dramas of 
Bhasa and more particularly by the Mrcehakatika 0) attributed to 
King Sudraka and composed most probablv during the later Kusana 
period which was marked by Southern domination over the country 
round Avanti. 

While Hinduism was changing its character and modifying 
its social outlook, Buddhism was fast losing its hold on the minds 
of the people. The age was marked by the rise of eminent ex¬ 
ponents of a new Buddhist philosophy like Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna 

(1) The date of the Mrrchakatika has given rise to on almost endless controversy. 
Older Indologists nsed to assign it to the 1st century B.C. or A.D. But some 
recent writers have tried to place it in the Gupta period. This, however, is untenable 
and certain internal evidences militate against it. The Carudatta tradition is 
undoubtedly old and the present hook cannot be placed later than the 1st nr Ilnd 
century A.D. The author evidently knew the Nanaka coins of the Kusanas, and flourished 
in an age in which Southerners were supreme in Avanti. This takes us to the pre-&aka 
period. 
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UT ^ anihors of the Vibhasa and Sfifriotii school. But, it hrtd 
rwitlitng, as we shall sc* nay anon, to contribute towards political 
or social ideas, As such, the age was eventually one of Neo-Hindu 
reaction utnl revival. 

Tn tlie domain of ethics and jjolitiral philosophy, the pre- 
eminent teacher of this reactionary nge was, as w'c have said, the 
unknown author of the BMrgava recension of the MiSnava Dhnrma- 
Unknown though lie is, he deserves recognition on account 
of his thorough mastery of the orthodox canon, his knowledge of 
the diverse views of the different si into- ethical schools and his 
acumen us « lawgiver tent upon creating a system in opposition 
to the one which had gamed acceptance for centuries merely by 
his interpretations. He rightly rrcogniues the normal desires 
and natural aspirations of man ivltich impel him to action 
Furthermore, he has the clearest idea about the prime duties of 
go'crmnenls io maintain the life and property or subjects, and his 
ideal of social happiness is higher than that of most of hie predcca- 
sore. Bill inspitc of these, his outlook is entirely a changed one. 
He takes ufion himself the task of presenting ■.% social ideal which 
was more for conservation than for progress. With this object he 
adopts a now interpretation of the older ration, with a view to 
overemphasising the sacerdotal ideal and nullifying the force of 
arguments which might go against it. In doing this, he h often 
exposed to the Hi urge of self-contradiction But he proceeds earn- 

fully anti cautiously and seems to haw had the support of the age. 
His work was ivplcomrd by the ruling orders and it t« perhaps on 
aooonnt of this that liis cumpilntion gained universal credence and 
even now holds the foremost position among the Smrti works. 

Tlie a uthor of the liliargava text was essentially a reactionary, 
as can be easily seen from his views on the supremacy of the 
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Brahmana, the social relation of the castes, the perpetual degrada¬ 
tion of the fiudra, the denunciation of womankind, the blind 
and unmoral advocacy of the absolute authority of the father 
over family property, unequal division among sons and the rejec¬ 
tion of the plea for the emancipation of slaves. A detailed dis¬ 
cussion of these topics will l)e out of place here, but something 
requires to be said with a view to defining the author’s place in the 
social and political history of India. 

As regards the Brahmana, Manu leaves us no room for doubt¬ 
ing his faith in the semi-divine position of the sacerdotal order and 
he utilises much of the Epic material to extol the position of the 
Brahmana. With him, the Brahmana is (along with the king) the 
upholder of the moral order, the highest of created beings, the 
divine representative of Dharma and the owner of everything on 
earth.® With his characteristic fondness for hyperbole, the 
v liter of the &amhita uses language which only speaks for itself 

(2) These views appear from the following verses of the Manusamliiti, taken mainly 
from the Epic tradition, e.g . — 

w ?ft usro: n M. S. 1.93 


win: u M. s. 1.96 
faro SlPSift I 

s f* * wmwm ii M. S. 1.98 

iiuwt ft iftssmftnrumj 

fTC *3HpT*Tt JTHit II M. S. 1.99 

*rwt*w i 

* ipnfwST^’ f wmwhrfa II M. S. 1.100. 

iravr ^ to * i 

ii M* s * 1-1 
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mill he dot’s everything to uphold his Idealism by pr esc citing a 
sternly rigid nude for the RriUimaija’s guidance and denmnweft the 
slightest deviation I n no the type of Bniiiuiinllted laid down in 
liis code. Bttl. inapitc of Ij is high idealism, In* makes himself 
assailable by the champions of humanity on account of his emanci¬ 
pation of the Bra hm ana front ilns rigours of u criminal cotie and his 
want of sympathy for the musses. 

In the matter of relationship between caste and occupation, 
ihe lawgiver pretends merely to elaborate the directions of his 
predecessors and lays down the traditional occupations oF estates 
nod mixed oustes.' 1 * fieticrallv spanking, he is averse to mixed 
marriages and manifests a tendency to lower the position of the 
children of andi marriages. The marriage or a TiriLhmana or a 
Ksattriya with a Slid r a, he denounces in the most violent )angHag£ l<> 
and stigmatises such a union as a bar to salvation, though lie him¬ 
self admits the existence of customs to the contrary. Manu s vio¬ 
lence to the fiildra is one of the chief characteristics of Ills law-code 
and Ids constant dec) am at ions did more mischief by furnishing 
potent weapons to the more reactionary writers of ;i later and more 
decayed nge. The fiildrn be excludes from higher judicial and 

t3k M&atf K A fftftle Ihrory in aS* 0 mifrortiiri* nn wtctttai *1 ihfl 1 lti»l In- Li 

ftHrign Intel Ihn ****** Cftw, Hunm. ViTOBH m A f jiin "W* ^ tftlibutfft 
l!inr fn ■. tldTiiliMk fidn tlm lepchinfl* flf Brnhmlnm ir f. M. 5* X WI 

TnF^rT-'af^ * 

I i'i Mj,el»V TeWmrnt JrtlllBdliloa rcf tuardm^ of BrAbinani* kw\ with 

fttiiirdjt U fi'jqn-d m lift ITErd lux* »f bli WO*. iW b> Ihi* viihar. **nft rihf lltft Gfryik 
nrfii*r» litr lluhltilft bid b rUiiitrci fl, but «h rf -Mil ml n« n tioUnt ft Ultruip* »PC mdf 

It a br L* nil*i (0/- m-nfrtfi tbfl rRW JJMlU W® *1^ i- 

TT5T ITil^iTr*^ inWiflrR^ | 

§**^1 sr-RTr ircpBrfw ii 

KU'whi'ii- (IX. ai^L hotervetp Eift eitei ^' r -* nf AEirarnkLi nrid Bindgi* who, tbntiph 
biu-bf'rtL, were niirriri by n« wirt f^iml yEruaui. 
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executive services, assigns to him the only duty of serving the 
higher castes and reserves for him all the rigours of a merciless 
criminal code. <5> Next to Sudra, he denounces the female sex, as 
being naturally disposed towards untruth and guile. * * * * * (6) He ex¬ 
cludes them from higher intellectual pursuits, denies their custo¬ 
mary inheritance (though recognising Stridlianam), forbids 
sacraments or Vedic rites, violently denounces the very idea of the 
remarriage of widows and prescribes household duties and loyalty 
to husband as the sole end and aim of their existence though often 
he has to admit facts to the contrary. 

Almost in the same strain, lie advocates the retention of 
slavery, justifies it as an institution of divine creation and con- 
oucive to the well-being of society. Curiously enough, the language 
he uses is almost similar to that of Ai istotle. 


(!J) The Sudra in excluded from the office of counsellor and judge (c/. TR HsWl 

n . )• ™» i8 ^ ainst the 3piri ‘ of the Epic8 - 
The only duty of the Sftdra according to Manu is service and the language used 

goes a long way to indentifving the Sudra with the slave (c/. VII 413-414 «IWuT* f* 

mnrn mmja I * 11 h Thi * " curi0, “ 

contrast with the spirit of Artha&tstra. 


(6) Manu denies freedom to women (c/. TV R Jal St I ) * n< ® excludes them 

from sacraments and Vedic mantras ( infa sfKt W actfem.'i **• 18). 

He harps on their innate perversity (cf. afficfigg? Wit: I ** 18 )- 

Marriage was their only sacrament and loyal service to husbands the only duty (cf. 

m. s. ii- ftfe iTNt M'wtf ' **** ** ™*f****« "> 


(7) On slaverv the views of Manu go counter to the spirit of the ArthaSastra. While 
degeneration in so short a period . cf. 
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The name attitude of reaction marks the views of the law¬ 
giver on the end and aim of government!? or the nature and extent 
of royal power. The lawgiver start* * hy laving stress oil the 
anarchy which would arise in the ahscnce of a king and then oni- 
phaniecH the creation of the regal tsll'n^ bv Hie Almighty. His 
well-known lines on the origin of royal imwer make hint a cham¬ 
pion of regal authority nut and out. Hr proceeds a step further 
than the Epic writers. In the eyes of the latter, the gods with 
whom the king was identified typified merely the different func¬ 
tions of the tin i versa I system. Indrn represented leadership in 
war, Yaina was the destroyer, Yarupn was the judge. Agin was 
the punisher and purifier of sinners while fan dm and Kubera 
wen? the supporters of life. But Mann identifies the king's 
essence with the collected essences of the divine rulers of the uni- 
vernal phenomena, Instead of harping on the parallelism of royal 
duties with tliosc of the gods Indrn. Vayu. Yaina. Agni, Vnruna, 
Candra and Kubera, he tries to malic the king n real counterpart 
of the divine rulers and clothes the regal office as well as its holder 
with divine veneration. m 


»j WTri^us' srrro^trtiii ht i 
r Fi n V1IMO 

* «ifn*r F-nscwTilw ust i 

f-anffl' fe sna miuvicsivFff u VIU.4M 

A* [irujwriy, Fir mallri liir Sfldri ii.i-iL|‘iil , |i > flf m h ml ill k CHT jmjjitt-F [in.jvrty 

“ J P l*~ «□. ,f fri-enim , h( r*n, f teotint ( , j“— 

• Hi: >, 

e„of 2S£" "!, "‘ U l C " mg ' '* “< nWr “‘ 11 ■ E "“ : in Ch. m „r *, >Ui,ti 

I nn*. «x,,U,n. ,tw ..m -r u* Un f \ ifentifeitk* with ih* ^ s . l.ut Un 0 

M.U » . U» y^ub.u.nti.t tqoUllT „r ih. kin, wi|h U* 
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Theory of Kingship 

Again, in ex pi niriiiig the evolution of t 1 "' regal th^ 1 law¬ 

giver never takes the people into account* Fie does not mention 
The election i>f Maim las in M. B. Smiti 67) but make* ihe people 
« passive and inert agent in whose interest* the creation of king- 
ship was decided on by the Almighty. 

The raw in function ©f Him king is to protect Dharnm or the 
moral order, eelf-cmanent and self-existent which the author of the 
Maimsarnliitii does not dearly define, but which in its objective 
r*s|)cct connote h the canon guiding the ways of men leading to 
happiness on earth and salvation after death. The sources <>f 
ftliarmn. aiccotding to the author of the present sarahita, acre four, 
t;*., the Vedas, Smfti which derived authority from its being 
dependent on ihu rtruti, SurUiriirn or the customs and practices of 
the virtuous and lastly the dictates of a disciplined and virtuous 

conscience* , 

To protect IMucrmii. the Almighty created Etepds or regulate 

chastisement which impelled men to follow iho right path. Tins 
Drtflda was created out of the essence of the Brahman and protect¬ 
ed everything through the fear of punishment; cf. 

r\7>7j k Wijpiwt wlmV i 

u Vtl-N 

Tnifvi -n if"! Tt i 

r vnn sw; u wifvmi ^ i 
ggarTOnHti^t? * 4 tP. H 

^vr?; mfwT nartt Trgtfirrvrffl i 

w *3 amfif W' b 1 ? 

Next, according to the author of the Mnniifliunhilfl, the king's 
sovereign Authority arises out of his exercise of the laws of ha pda 
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which is the upholder id Pharma, In He «phj active aspect Danda 
is nothing but Pharma itself. Da^dn strikes terror into the heart 
of wrongdoers and rest mine all from violating the path of righteous* 
ness. As such. Darn)a was tin* root and essence id moral order 

ixf. wi «pp¥t nM v. i ^i?^r fV ^Pf 

Kl*TI« ll). 

The highest duty of the king is ty wield the rod of puniah- 
luent, impartitillv ami with due deference to circumstances (VI 1 
ltij. The king’s coercive authority knows no limitations and there 
is no one free from the coercive authority of (he king including 
liis nearest relatives. Failure to wield the rod of punishment 
righteously was a sin which makes the king stray from the path of 
Dharnm and paves the way to his downfall (\ 11 On 

earth, the king was the highest chastiser and above him stands 

King Vatuna < ftmrgiaT: wtst i ^t^rt 

4 1^1 jfvTT a: *T n kill -135 1 . rhe king discharges his 

moral obligations by wielding the rod of punishment and 
the punishment inflicted by him purifies men from sin 
I VIII 318). If the king himself fails in awarding punish¬ 
ment, he in his turn is liable lor his sin and has to make amends 

to Vanina ( wri vrat writ fi? 1 k ill 285). 

Bv wielding the rod of punishment, the king is to preserve 
the right conduct of all and to maintain i lie Y turns and Asm mas 
tcaates and stages of life)- The protection of Varnaa and Asm mas 
is the highest duty of the king f 4<i|Hll4|4|tf|Wi ^ *F*t *E£TifiT 
i VL1 35). To know the real essence of Pharma as well 

as of Panda, the king is to discipline himself and study the 
Vedas, i Mnfri niti, AlivTkshiki or Atm»\idva ami Virltil. Hu 
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should associate himself with the ng«xl and always remain reverent 
tii the Brahmins srr^i^i^T ^ *TCtT ^ (1 ^ 11 *W- 

The hmn- should hi- Freed from punishment and taxation. They 
should also hr made in enjoy fiscal privileges like the ownership of 
treasure-troves found by them and be patronised in dll LH^ible 
ways, 

Next, the king slmuhl have learned and virtuous puruhitas 
iind experienced minister of liigh quality numbering aeven or 
eight. Dutaa lor ambassadors), collectors of taxes iSamnhartr) 
superintendents iAdhyaksam and officials in rities (Sarvartba- 
cintakas) and villages should lie appointed. Groups of ten or 
twenty villages should have different officials to preside over, with 
rtlill higher officials over groups of 5H. lOft or a Ihtntwmd tillages. 
All these officials are in preserve peace, collect royal dues and eradi¬ 
cate thorns to ja-m e hy apprehending criminals nr marauders. Care- 
jul attention is to he paid to the constitution of law-courts presided 
over hv f’ra^rii'QW crying all kind of units arising out td the 
violation of rights. The whole of the V lITth chapter is devoted 
to justice and gives us the laws ns well a* the judicial procedure. 

In matters of taxation, the king is allowed the right to tax 
all sorts of income on account of his protection. He is allowed 
» share of the produce of lands, tolls on articles of trade, judicial 
lines and various other uiiseellaMOUS items. The amount of royal 
slum-, however, is not so high in the Mnmisnmhitw us in the 

ArthiiKiiHtrii. 

Secure at home mid having i-nsiircd pemv mid good govern¬ 
ment. the king should Irave his rnniy properly organised. Then lie 
Hhimld devt.tr Ins attention to the fourfold objcrlire (VII 00 whirl, 
in already enumerated in Knutilya, ni., preservation of that 
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already in hand, recovery of that lust, tiei pi iaiiion of new tilings 
jmd proper distribution or enjoyment of thing* obtained). To 
achieve suprcmacY in the Mondalti of stales be should employ 
spies, know the difficulties of other kings and at the proper moment 
make wart* of aggression. He should know the importance of the 
seven limbs of the state (tjapl&nga), the principle* ruling the 
til a ii da la, the laws of the sixfold policy or Sadguiiya and the four 
means of attaining objectives, namely. Samu, Dana, U lied a and 
Danda. 

Manu s dissertations on these topics prove him to be a careful 
student of the Artha&flira and he seems to have borrowed largely 
from his predecessors of that school. These borrowings are not 
confined to the domain of internal politics but extend to matters 
relating to the administrative machinery. Thus, in the matter of 
taxation, he mentions almost all the the items of royal dues, 
though regarding the amount of royal share, he follows the 
older Dhftnna&straa or the Epiii*. He calls upon kings not to be 
over-greedy, exhorts them to put an cm I to all hindrances to peace 
(Kai.iUiksi) and justifies » levy of taxes on artisans and even forced 
labour. He advocate* the punishment of low-caste people taking 
t«> orders but makes exceptions in the cast' of those people who 
leave their homes after making provision* for children and depen¬ 
dants. 

But with nil this, his is a narrower antlook inasmuch as he 
pays not the same amount of attention to the material development 
Of the king's subjects, ns was the rase with the Arthadwtra writers. 
The only [ample whose suffering lie tries to remove and for whom 
lip advocates the fullest amount of bounty are (he Arotriyaa (YH 
133-135). To sum up T Mann's ideal, lire the consolidation of 
regal authority and the maintenance <>l moral order. 
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To consolidate regal authority and to extol the king's position, 
Mftmi not only mum hues Ida theory nf the divine origin of 
monarchy but goes on to free kings from the chances of revolt or 
ojhjHhsitiim on the pert of subjects. We have already seen how he 
bus utilised the older ideas of the Kpics to big purpose, but not 
s::iidiiil with it he tries hired (o aafegunrd the king's position by 
advancing n doctrine similar to non-red stance adopted by 
the advivutfift of regal authority when opposing a tyran¬ 
nical king in Medieval Europe. The Epic writers, though 
they advocated obedience, at least admitted the chances of subjects 
rising in revolt. Borne of them, ns we have already seen (I. p. 
204), emphasised the moral right of revolution and the extremists 
among them went so far as to make tyrannicide a duty of subjects. 
But Menu does nothing of the kind. He harps merely on the excel¬ 
lence of the king, the mnntpotency of his prerogatives and the 
consequential of royal linger. I H W unrighteous kings, he pnwrrilTe* 
gradual decay and final downfall through the process of the 
im mu tabic laws of nature, and enumerates the examples of \ena, 
Nahusa and Budiisa losing everything through indiscipline. V rider 
such ci minis! ;inn*s t we find his veneration fur the regal office 
carried tn« far and this is transferred to the holder cf that office 
who. as we have seen is to be regarded an a Deraffi on earth 

{ srtw" ftraft i vir - p) - 

While Mil'll « theory of unijiiesiionCil obedience gained accept* 
anee in an ago of anarchy and foreign invasion, the nver-jrali.nsness 
of the reactionary writer did not make him entirely forget some 
of llie traditional limitations of regal power Thus. Mann docs 
not confer on the king the right to tamper with the h-w* anil there 
interpret at inn whirl, he vest* solely in the Brfhmap*. the 
sacerdotal order, holding o jmsition of privfleged supremacy in 
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syciviy (see Bk. XI). Similarly, Mhiiu does not g» 90 far 
nss to recognise the kings ownership of land. According lo Inin 
ownership resided in the community nml lie admits mil ownership 
in a plot of I nil cl to be vested in him who cleared it- The king k 
right to taxation, simihrly, nrise* affording to him, from his 
function of protection and hr pwerU** downfall and n future 
lit,. i, t hell for those who realised taxes without granting protection 
to their subjecta; cf . — 

wt' 1 tnfa w. i 

ufawin' ^ T”? w n <mr' 3^fT u X 111 -304 et seq. 

To sum up, the spirit of Matin’s ethics and politics was re¬ 
action in society and subjugation in polities. Hr extols cue re ion 
and discords altogether the primary principles of the Kautilym. 
ideal of paternal government His sympathies for the main¬ 
tenance of the 1110 ml order and the patronage of the sacerdotal 
lasle. For the masses or for the material progress of mankind he 
lias not 11 word to say except that the former should be put down 
and kept completely in check. 

The mischief done was incalculable. The influence of his 
law-code was too deep to last for a century or two. It affected the 
outlook of society for ages to come and smothered the spirit of 
reason or moderation in the individual. Whatever was good in 
him was forgotten but the evil swelled with the usury or ages and 
helm-vl to hear down society to the abyss of downfall. The constant 
employment of ,1r( fin twin, the systematic harping on the religions 
Fcruplen and fears of the people, and the tendency to identify the 
aim of religion nnd politics bore hitter fruit. In Inter ages. In'-’ 
code became the ideal of mu 1 ionary lawgiver* and was the gospel 
for those who followed without reasoning and accepted without 
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questioning. It became the solo source of authority to the agents 
( if reaction in the task of upholding a stagnant society with its 
privileges for the higher orders and perpetual repression of the 
lower castes. 


'IV other Storti-writers of the period were the authors or the 
YnjAavalkvA nj viwn Snrt i«. Vliilavnltya Ctoely Mom 

thr IniPtd nf lh.' Mi.wiuliili. Ho erramrr.itps the 19 a.iH.ora 

„[ Sii.fli. extols Ihe imnortno.-e el the ttffriOS ‘™> «J"«& 
lays down the excellence of these over Arlhasastnui fl. -I 

W*r*jr* T i: 0- Man.., he mentions 

the four sources of Dianna, (though he enumerates «ub- 
sidiiirv source* of knowledge which are fourteen >n number). 
extols the supremacy nf the Brslunaija, direct* kings to lie kind 
to them (I. 331) and makes regal authority the sole basis of 
order and prigmm. In addition to the traditional privileges, 
Brahnnuwvs ire naignwl half of treasure troves and kings arc 
called upon to take their advice He is nlw averse to the 


independence 'if women ( tee I. 05 Jt^ *^ s l>- Like 

the author of I he Manuftamhiti he prescribes for kings the study 
of the four sciences ( AnvTksikT, Thindarlti, Viirtla and Trayi), 
t l, t> „gh the V.'das are put last. He mentions the four traditional 
means and aims cl polities and accepts, like Manu, hautilya s seven 
lirnb^ nf the state. FTc emphasise* the universal coercive 
jurisdiction of the king • I. 350). In many cases, we have nut only 
n similarity of ideas between the Mamwmti and the lajoavalkya 
but also a similarity in language. VajDnvalk.va toots* Wg*r ¥ 
iliC obedience of subject 1 *. identifies Danda with t>harma (I. 354) 
and uses language similar to that found in the Mannssnihitii m 


IS 
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prescribing a life in liell for unrighteous kings (I. 357) who fail to 
punish properly (see also I. 341). 

The chapters on civil law are more developed in this Smrti 
and we have a mention of the ordeals (II. (15). The various sec¬ 
tions of law show however a more intimate acquaintance with the 
Arthasastra code and YajBavalkya who gives a high place to Nyaya 
(I. 21), utilises more materials from the Kautillya as pointed out 
by Dr. Shamasastry in his footnotes to the English translation. 
YajBavalkya moreover does not, like the Manava Code, lay down 
the number of ministers (I. 312). In one place, he alludes to 
the ‘ paternal ideal ’ so prominent in the Arthasastra 

(I 351 wi^rsn tnrm ^ mm fcrai ). He follows also 

the Kautillya when he directs kings (H. 36) to compensate 
subjects (from the treasury) who lose money or goods stolen by 
thieves, and thus emphasises the contractual relation between the 
king and his subjects. In foreign policy YajBavalkya pleads for the 
retention of existing laws in a conquered country (I. 343). While 
speaking of the necessity of having ministers, he uses practically 

the language of the Arthasastra (cf. 

II 36— Yaj. Smrti). The Visnu Smrti has almost the 
same social scheme as the Manusamhita or the YajBa¬ 
valkya Samhita. The author denounces marriages of Brahmins 
with Sudra women and calls upon kings to maintain the law of 
castes and atramas. He makes Bralimanns practically exempt 
from taxation and they are allowed to appropriate the whole of 
treasures discovered by them. His scheme of local government is 
based on older traditions, though slightly differing from that in 
the Manusamhita. 
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The author of the Smrti is a believer in tlie traditional 
theory of taxation and makes the king entitled to a share of all 
incomes, on account of his protection. He assigns to the king 
the traditional one-sixth, one-eighth or one-twelfth of the produce 
of land and one-fiftieth of cattle and gold in addition to a sixth on 
vegetables, spices, flowers, roots, hides and earthenware (VII 
130-132). Customs duties and tolls are recognized as well as the 
produce of mines and a half of treasure-troves. Kings were also 
allowed to levy taxes on artisans and workmen of all descriptions. 
The author of the Samhita makes the king entitled to a 
tenth part of the money-value of suits adjudicated in royal courts. 
His criminal code is severe. His theory of the state and of foreign 
policy is what we find in the Arthasiistra (VTT. 154-174) but lie is 
averse to the destruction of a conquered country. 

MimdmsS .—Apart from these three lawgivers, we have 
no other prominent theorists on polities and government during 
this period. But from the Mimamsa-writer, Saharasvaml, we have 
some clear ideas as to contemporary views on the vexed question 
of royal ownership of land. This has received prominence in view 
of the controversy raised by European writers as to whether the 
share paid to government by Indian cultivators and landlords is rent 
or tax, and the more so because there have been attempts in some 
quarters to interpret Sanskrit texts with a view to bringing their 
import into a line with the ideas and practices which obtain in 
Europe. Tbe over-zealous ignorance of some writers has also lent 
support to the theory of the king's ownership of land which is ad¬ 
vocated by English writers. But the true import of the passages be¬ 
comes clean when we go through important texts and care to accept 
an interpretation fitting to the context and not opposed to the 
general spirit of Hindu law. Sahara’s comment on the -Inimini 
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Sutras (VI. 7. 3) where the question of king's rights 10 alienate 
his territory in connection with the celebration of the Vifirajit 

sacrifice enables ns to make our ideas clear on this point. 

Sahara comments on Jpimini r a Sutra ** 
trarafirewr^ ’ as follows : — 

irfg u4<£i*T s'xra: i fa' ^ tfet i urr ipi^fru^n- 

finrat—' irk^h.*]' ^sn^rr* €=f5n' 

tr^‘ vm w e tr: ^ ijfsflfzr xfa i ^nt: ^ ^pirraifaffnfi *rs**J 7 *r 

g rpbtgj i xni? u T?ihT rrramtT: *r rift? n m i 

sjTTTT ItmTIT 4fRR WT4*iHTT rTPtm *( T\J ^ftrfXW 1 

?i^t Tfcsti ihwil^Tt 

f nfczm wntw X2 —*t igjft:— qfafeviv it fl**r*i 

*t4mf , imr*( wmlwtwift *3ftratf' iw'fiw' trfk ^ i 

TTS«T? ^Tf i 

Cdebrnoki- discusses this question in his essay mi Mi main sa 
and summarises the viuws id the Miinaiusii wm<-. especially 
Sahara (commenting on VI. 7. 3j aud clearly emphasises the cardi¬ 
nal principle of Hindu law that minor princes as well us their uni¬ 
versal overlords are not the outiers of the soil. By conquests kings 
become entitled only to the property of the conquered kings and not 
to the land of the subjects living on the annexed territory. In 
these the conqueror is entitled 10 the share of the produce which 
goes to the ruler for his protection and punishment of wrong-doing. 
Nothing else is vested in him. Cokhfooke summarises by saying, 
“ The King’s power is For the government of ihp realm and ex¬ 
tirpation of wrongs. For that purpose, lie receives taxes from 
husbandmen and !cym» fines on ofTwiders But right nf property 
is not vested in him: else he would have property in houses and 
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lands appertaining to the subjects abiding in the realm. The 
earth is not tbe king’s but is common it* all beings enjoying the 
fruits of their labour. It belongs according to Jaimim to all 
ahkr. Therefore, although a gift of a piece of land to an individual 
due* take place, the uhole land cannot Ins given by the monarch, nor 
a province by the subordinate prince but houses und fields acquir¬ 
ed |>y jiiuiibflse and similar means are liable to gift." On this 
head we shall have to devote more attention especially in connec¬ 
tion with the views of later writers like Kutytyana or commenta¬ 
tors like Yijittmgvara, NTlitkanvIia or Madhavit. Mr. Jayuswal 
lima diacussed this question in detail in bis Hindu Polity (13. 174- 
L7Sj and it obtained u similar attention from other writers on 
the Hindu theory of land-tenure iS- C. Mittra's Landings of 
Bengal, Ch. 1). They have all relied on ibis passage, and as such 
they have adopted the right line of agreement and eoiwlnaion.* 

(th| We luiL- klrvHdv itiM-uunl lb* ^ r*n*t ouiM-mliip nf Lbt^J ift cnuMCtHm 

w j[Ja t| if! Und’policj .-r tlm KuMiulij* jfuvoimmi-ni rttid -howii cltirlj i*:h. II. p- -"0 how !*■& 
L l Hie , Ln^iil. lb* UrmlmiKtryu. muA the A k*rnl». nw*™d ***•&* I»M- Tlw 

.Vbtr.uln ttUMXLU WE flWlin* H,f UwhvU pKinfi ™ ^ ^ |lC|t ml 

rcUt . That i* no tknjln.pr iht Ik -1 ih*l thiunKfa the PPIWM of rnpnii«i[ lutpp pitch h 
„f Isctd n B W to llK lEinjs III |^pdiUT> right bn never lAtioguiriud lb 

ngliLu vl ftwbDltfw irf tile «nqti*xwl kb*!*' ««1 [twy tJinr owtitftibp till 

lLt> Ifcrt data *>r Hindu IfidfpcndotM*- 

In .Mil » ditcuiMiiiih, #h->uW Hy in l»«« « OrtT lie: at aimiitilinii b**w« 
Hu, kioj’j ur I hr nunquerw'* iim-rmi rijliti a ml hi. jnupmd-ry ln 

IBCddra inirmitkiOtl U». WJ.rn a fwanct m »niu-«d l-J 1 wnqwfiw, I hr i«nv*lr 
. 1L . m . f ,l lf ruler nr , 1*11 pro|*nj In Lr.n .1 tn (Jut f^W>P pnfi '■> Hi.. U><t 

l„. I. .mined t h\l' r Irum hi. nr- -**«*• «|« *• ““'1 lh * ir P«pH*i«7 "*=«"- 

The priiu-r|.Ln id Hindu l*- i* WJ d™ uc tbie |»«nl end UOi luiUn I'Ve kirJjljau* 
|utn qo nwm for njLBiiJjilififit*at3Lnp. 
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Political Thought of the 
Buddhists 

The influence of .1 similar reaction is evident from the study 
of contemporary Buddhist works. Ah pointed out already, the 
social ideals of the Buddhwts were subjected to the influence of 
similar forces and the idea of a theocratic state floated before 
their eves. Blurrmii became the supreme ruling and guiding 
principle and the -fataku pmiiiihlea repeatedly speak of Buddha 
as Dbarma-enkravurtti with his lieutenants described as Dhurma- 
seiiiipntL Saoivn or Blmpdagarika. As the character of Buddhism 
changed aud the active Bodliisattvn been me 1 1xi- more iniimaie 
object of veneration, the Buddhist mine to lie more and more 
influenced liv tire ritiirtiim in favour of ;m enhanced regal authority. 
Furthermore, as some or lln> contemporary teachers find writers 
on Buddhism wire of Brahmans di-aoni they merely continued 
the ancient tradition a Unit kingship and government in she absence 
of a specific Buddhbt political code. This is apparent from the 
writings of the Northern Buddhists, llie insist prominent among 
whom during this period wus Advaghofa. Sprung from a Brah¬ 
min family and reputed to have been ti courtier at the conri of 
Kami ska, he is regarded as the author of a number of work* 
including the epics of Buddhn-ciiritsi and the Saimihirenaiids and 
even of the Ynjri!stick In all tla-sr writings, there in nothing 
whirl] militate^ against the ermtcmjHU'nry leach mg* i>F Braliniuu- 
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hiii, though in nodal mutters we have All Attack on caste in the 
YnjmKikT. The closing verses of the first canto of the Satindarn- 
nundfl show dearly that the poet was ;i believer in the evils of 
[inordii ami goes on to narrate live election of a king at Knpila- 
vasltt <i ncl the king-elect ttCoeptcd royalty Tor ihc sake nf main¬ 
taining the praerpts '»f Dhrimw (1- ti0-63—tn»te the 

win (is yjfa wtawjsro ^piitr i)- N " ! ' Vltu th,£ ’ 

Alveghoaft prom*l» further and makes flnddlmdami » 
crowned king instead of ah elected president and the king is nindc 
to rule, ivntiving a xiU part of the produce as his share. In 
tin- ease of the JiUaknmnlii In Arya&ura, it goes a long way to 
smpjK.n them- views. In Story 11, lie moke* the Sibi king rule 
1 1 is subjects as if they were his children anil the king is -distin- 
gnisiieil not (inly by bis charity, but also builds alms-houses, re- 
lu vi- tlu- distress of all and nilH iiimn bin sobjects to inform him 
m their ettuseu of complaint. The other stories arc written in 
the Mime spirit mid they show the influence oT the mmOon m 
political thought. 

'I I,i <,nly deviation from contemporary thought and ideals 
is Airaghasft s denunciation of the spirit of caste and bis plea for 
tl,, vreotrniiion of tl.r position ol men tbroogh nmi-H a nd not by 
sorial status or birth (of. wftsmpiit w Htrft! I " ft ..^liUtl- 
ansptr <tftt ■ • ■ tpfti ^pmn 1 1 

T |„. ol rontompon.rv thought is di-ew.iil.lr <non in 

t |„, LntitnviaUra. trlnel. Ims nothin* speeitienlly BmHI.lsttc 01 it. 
Tl,.. of I tlt.no. Wmlhn. is .ho r«wa I* filter «n«*• 

Vrvttdew reputed to be be™ been a R re.U ..Iter trad the nutlotr 

ctnUntM. tt pbiktsnpltiettl work. *i«. os In. news m 
kl ,p..|,i | , and tots two IMssttt** deeoted to tin- vmdmtim of 
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politics and kingsJLip. In those two |«nflg«» he pleads for the 
reign of righteousness and condemns the doing of kings of the Iron 
Age who had substituted violence for paternal cure, had converted 
the world into a deer park and justified their conduct by the rides 
of Pharma as laid down by the rsis. Sryadera protests against 
these presumptions and displays of arrogance on the part of despots 
ruling in no age of anarchy and in denouncing such conduct falls 
back on an older tradition reminding kings that they were but the 
servant* of the multitude and subsisted on ihn wages given by the 

people they ruled (ipu<iu-m it su: rewirm |L P) 

Seruitir M'rifrrsv—Leaving the pj«’t Asvaghim, whose 
writings have already Ween considered in connection with Buddhist 
thought, we proceed t» other secular writers of the period, the most 
prominent 1101011 *; whom an 1 the isn't* Bhiiftft atul Sudiakn the 
author of Mrerhakatikn. Bhiian. almui whose dale then: in still 
nmeh doubt, lived probably not later than the iUid or TVfli cen. 
A.D, His dramas are based on plots borrowed from the Epics nr 


1 1 ) Ttic ao ilml i-ilril Lv Df. T). II. H: iDtlukjLr ii„ Inn Ciirmich&l Ltitufii l’I. 

p I 2 sl) r hm.tn Li«ift miis^tifitofid by Uvr miter* 111^ iwm# of ih*m hm n fur 

x* lc nkiie Ibtm Mi* ccTiicr-utnnc -if i Brujdhht rtumvir nf i“in sinripatibTi rjf murvliily fnun (Jib 

nf |pesU".ir ! -. Oh* writer lilin AlErfMDptaJ !n nhtiU a to itil-reE. nr|1|HMi1.irLti In |he 

tfrn-buuQLCAt tinao which muJe po-IEiiei indtp^n^rEil of morality. An injliucf* nf inch 
di*rfju 4 rw mnr»titj ihc •□'tJwr rilrs LLr nil™ -nf Bflhnioriiriil ernte^ jui+ijyipfl; tli* 
liiwutidjn iif ftii eli inmlftf nJ nu^ht^r i?f iTiemlni Km l-ottlr mid frMi-titknufl itiirku nn bt.mJilc 

A rarrfiil iinifelv%it. bfrtrrtrf, mlllr* 1t*t Hold +lirll Cr-nrlllSN-FH If lajlWJUTintad. 

E!ru!.111 7 L. 1 hiuoclbi tiev*r r-jnr-T I'nSJlk* tradin’mlntil , f mt rnliu hut on th# Cfiatrarr 
m*kt tba pc^iticil miehLii^ry ihr upboldn' of the m* l&l oantin. flnl t hr ir ry {net 1h*| 
Uwt lay ili a n rul« i f I'ftrliiNfl pdilirfl miU# titfm ir.fi frtftTtltP ITMAflnfPi and 

iiHiriilcff ?li# --a nr m e Ecnctd nf puu 1 ifiim. .Irvmlicva, n ’.vf Her on philo(kbpliVi. hfeJ 
UxtU m$m ft* *he mJ« of to b* idnfilfrd Iit .% kittg amt hence his plot for 

P -titon U*a nil Wriny ij|»m ll.nl 111i--f3-Kjri n _ in ,-^mi.i.ih ’v«th tha UrntunJi-nicfcl writm 
lit* Was n bflUt'er In tb* ralf of rijsiitftaiJiimrfM ru fltjMmi and rifely 4vhr«n ilr Er^rlitiemAl 
Ihpn-m^ nf iHTA±irm and I hr nntn wt *ubd*rlng b«riwmt ill* tine and his. pnahjc^E* 
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on legends current in those days. He is a believer in the traditional 
Brahmanic order of things. In politics, he seems to have been 
acquainted with the traditional Dharmasastra rules. He stands 
for the supremacy of Dharma, the consolidation of monarchy and 
of ministerial loyalty to the crown, not to speak of the supremacy 
cf the Brahmana. Neither a believer in popular supremacy nor in 
regal despotism, he derives his inspiration from the epic tradition 
and pleads for the continuance of the traditional regime. 

Sudraka’s date has not yet been clearly ascertained but he 
must have lived near about the 1st century A.D which saw a 
lax social life and the decay of Buddhism. His book describes the 
consequences of an age of anarchy and lie gives us the picture 
1 tyranny of a low-born king, the excesses of his favourites and 
the consequent revolt of subjects. His kingly ideal is «umm«M»ed 

in two verses In the first verse where Sudraka is described a 
m two icrses. Vedas and the 

the ideal king, he is depicted as one versed in * 

onrl performing sacred sacrifices like mo 

r—a’” !» "e eoJU 

the natural forces contribute to the 

the pious are honoured and e 

laws of Dharma. , f \ rt hasastra was 

Towards the Cose of A w,t this hodt or 

revived and Kamandaka «r connection with 

its precepts proper attention should be gnen 

the writings of the next period. 
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li f h i "fc I T TV f ' OLIT|CAL developments 

OUUlV 1A FROM REVIVAL TO FINAL DOWNFALL 


IVth Century A.D. to 
Xtilth Century A.D 

The flmr of ihe flint century A.D. am! the dawn of the 
TVlh were marked by a remarkable political revival. Almost 
all the foreign j towers declined and indigenous dynasties raised 
their heads. Three surti powers divided the supremacy over the 
country nmnnpd I hern selves. In the plain of Hindustan, the Guptas 
Iweamc the suzerain authority. Central India and the Deccan 
passed to the Vakil takas.' 1 ' and in the extreme smith, a new power, 
the Pal hi vu s/* 1 made tliemselres tin- merlords of the three Tamil 


i|i Tht L r r3J;rJf/ifcjt —They ilnrmrntrd Ctmlra] Iflidfrt from rhe ci th* 

JIM wtiturr A,r». by ihc- middle rif Hir Ylth w&lurr {&30 A.D.}. TLi* founder ef ths 

liN’ irtPM Vifcnlh v#iiiki i Tilm-.- wq ftlTinWM I Wftfl A |i[t rflt \tmg Id Ml Eiain ASTMy 

*'+ wliv ptrfnttutiJ ima trnsrr ahtt- Viji|ipvB nnd A^atufiJhui i-.n-rifirvi y](, fe 
YAh>t<«kni formed a cti*ritn.S iIIUmsc# nlili the Xn^an »f BhlrvtTi. Thfcj wrtn ^Htti m,i 
W-mhifTM-r (it >’i.iir Tn tl hi'iiihl .-r [Emit ] - % ri. alii* ru;<| o m ftJJ rtojiir* 

fffhk She NwTttrldi I- ilw EnifhL, while I he ah,! mime ahiaIW 

prim ij^|Hnr« %rki^wMii^ <helr -IITHiftry. tfj.rjff'Ht tws* «].* [m r r>uuinr-nb rakr of ih* 
UflKifom. |F| r iJi-itii'i. r.^ JinVI-mg I'uhrriiji * JJrr*dart, |iji 71 7ft, Vincent ItaElVi Aiiu-lt* j.a 
J «. A- S. 1.1)14, Fri-haEl-ci; lE Li_v lfr-agAt hi Istd. Kntiq, ITOfU 

T k * Fatlam—'tbr -nsin of the t'alUi-n, t* in n^b^r. E*tlt 

Itfcp V. VedAnyv# unJ Rica r*|nrflftJ «|ic Fittim n foreigner* mniS iriehj 

io idcnnfT them with tin PlbUYil of Wrelcm liulti, A* the rautfl *r the »f 

Ik III.. «r ••• li • • . *- 4 |.r n.Hj fir. J^ttTfAUThlUi ukl, ilii> ih^fr .J Wcu A ll mgm hid 

hc^n .li-. MfW anil rarinnn W .nr* nf indi£4n.«il ttigiu W earned ground Ur- Imbreajl 

TV lfl*7 T ftlw O'lfRlw, (Ac Nfem. PP I All. Tin: Pillara porref v*a 













urincitmlilies which had hccu fighting for supremacy, while the 
north-western regions, lint conquered by the Mauryns, became 
permanently detached from the monarchy that ^tutted 
Hindustan. The Guptas under Satnudragupta made 
universal dominion but inspite ol their extravagant Cairns, they 
tailed to extend their supremacy over the Deccan or penetrate 

Under Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, the Guptas sue- ■ 

tT ZL 

tamed themselves in many of the piovinces, .g 
Magadha and Bengal . 

probably ‘ lumu! ,l, ° A.D.). There 

line from him. Vinnugopfi bemg » ™n'e por y ^ wllo l. a v.- left records m 

rulers .ssued vl.sr.ent in Prakn. and -e« * the greater Pallavaa, -ho -ere 

Sanskrit. From 575 to 9°° A - U tl '* [k in the North. Narasimba-Varman I 

powerful monarch* and had to 6ght the " Towards the close of the Kth 

^30-660 A.D.) defeated Pulake^.n U jd inroadg of the Colas, 

century, the Pallavaa hta ante wcak and BUccutm ^ of Samu j r agup.a a claims 

(3) Sumudragupta’s Southern Adcance. (ake care to men t.on 

„ apparent from the fact that the -r.ter of the wrong identi- 

even the Vukatakas -ho ruled^ over at. , iin| appear B a the conqueror of the 

Heat ion of pltce-n»rae» b> modern »» > iU joubt the fact of his having parsed 

South. In fact, .he lime has come and -hence he had «o hea. a 

beyond (be mouth of the <• »'* r * " joureau-Dubreuil's objections in his History of 

hasty retreat. (On this ptunt, see trot. . 

the Deccan, p. 117.) f „ ie Gupta dynasty ia yet to be written. 

(4) The Later Guptas.— The leter hist ly , lim came a number of other 

Probably, Puragupta succeeded 8to V*j“| > han rea , Tll( , nanie s of these are Narasimlta- 
Gupta Kings with author.ty more non,m Ta.hagatagupta and Baladitya who 

gupta Ba la« I i t y a. K <i maragupta H. J ^ ^ tbe nominal authority of 

ruled from about 47J A.l>. to or. 
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Other political changes took placo about the «ime time. The 
Vakatakas were ultimately (by middle of the Vltb century) sup¬ 
planted by the Calukyas in the Deccan and with these latter, u 
perennial struck 1 was waged by the Pallnvos of the south. In 
Northern India, a n Limber of states arose nut of the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire- Powerful king* * w'nneil for suzerainty but none 
succeeded in e»tal>l idling fieniiituurU aupiwnaey, King 
Yudodharntan who defeated the H tin as dominated lor a Lime hut 
was probably defeated by some powerful rival king. Towards the 
close of the Vlth century, a number of dynasties established them- 
selves in vafious provinces of Northern India. Prominent among 
these were the ruling families of Mugodha, the Yulabhi 
prince *., 161 the rulers of Thanes war t Prubbii kara vard hn n n* line],'*' 


Lh? titrplu in Northern toilia luxam* fUTtW rvhttA *mixls tu Lav? been mnlflljf 
anJiDhl Il> Iltifltcm Imlia. Hcru Wfl And the Line uf E|rfja^u|iiiB huhliug away < aa 11 i.lv, 
K trmira^upLa lit, FtftnrDrinr^ufdd-i Mnl.iimiigupiji, LVtl^rjpla 11 s ami 
7 > Lt l « 11 11 b ‘j i ■.;.[! L111 1 tv _ Till- IrlJpMA 1 1 All Rrtbrift .lUtluirity ill Rrwitrrn IeiHin, ili-i! n:i r Li • d^lUjl &I 
liar**, ihi> i Uuptu Kinj( Aifityuwrui av^rinl hi* mYi-m^Ek amhuriiy mrr 

ft nt Kinimi I hiIea mu I |H'# fiiqrii N^rli rwEmt* UvimrdiiA Mivri(ii> » , The ipr^ nf 

Lkn.iifaity helped bim to iniko #X ItnY m.’Ant l Lrtiru^. I miter I In: Lliii-it ^rjtii.Ti >.[ Jn* ban 
IJEviEttgiiptu tl j, «hu iMtlnmy (■£ Uil l rmpnn* w u tiunilj MUB^niflieit. 

m ]’q<(4ri4^st*jn.-'V.i-tUbnrkJ.in* dtf+krilHAl u t “ jM-mflr* " mil a devout fyatvjte + 
iIcfcaNvl ibc Hutut ami -fstablhibirJ atitdiftrtij • ■ r n ia<.t I'mjiiJT. Hin Mmiliwrq 
kifcnriptitucu bnvo muiu$ down In u*. Prulnalily, >1 i+1 aupAziuurj *rii« abATt-llYal. 

(fl) FaWki JYtrwai.—Tli* Valahhi princea idjaimw} demerit frnm St?ni|iaL| JSbaLalkn, 

* wac*htpi*r ml the t^iiid Atahttivara, ^cnmandLB^ m am* uf Uaiir&Liu* Mahja 

K Tnt. of '2 /jII IfUjiiii juarj. Thr-y ilLamnl po^w an4 priFperity unAi-t h'm 
HlrtUHT, Tbe ihird Jffltttfi at I hu list, M a I ti - D a & .1aoajak* uid ftauimga Drag* fiimki, 
khe titl* «l MaliHrnjP, wliil* Dhimiu IV Unk ih* utyli* acid mjtu of 
J'azankabbat|>iaka rind IU]h.Abii r irti (nir. ,19fi year), 

ffl TkAntiwtm N^ir uhtml TliiD^YAra «rows Eb(± Iicif" tif Smlvbia a 

imtliM-tnj; Pr*hl£kAt& liiipya Vutlha£U r aikiJ Haraii-VardbiUft The iimvfirr 

:hn ilyoaily i>u l b u^>ahhuu. 











of Kashmir® (with a number of dependencies), of Kamarupa 
t India), the Malaria"- i. the upper 6,^ V»«g, 

West Bengal (under different lines ol kings u c P 
conqueror Sasanka)™ and several other localities in Eastern Bengal 
(for these princes see Dr. R. C. Majmndar's Mom^aph on the 

History o1 Bengal PP- ld-17), wl ’ile 111 tvl ‘ tla ™ *'* | |a( j 

two lines of Parivrajakas and Ucchakalpa Maharajas, 
more or less acknowledged the power of the Guptas. 

The downfall of the Yakatakas, similarly, caused a serious 
turmoil in Central India and the Deccan. In their days of pros¬ 
perity, they had exercised suzerain authority over a large num 
7mt.r kingdoms. Thus, their allies and 
• 1 rirvri tl.o nrinces of Sarabhapura, the TraiUutakas 

districts. ___ 

^sr... “sr.-ATs 
r -w ■"«**■*“ ■ 

number of slates on the western frontier. , . , m lw earliest epigraphic 

menl^t^ H “ f8 ' 8 Ume Bhi8k ‘ r ‘ Var,nBn 

— - i-tme p^ C of ki r ce w r 

inscriptions are found in Jauupur. ^ wilh the Ouptas. they were 

Provinces. Though occastonally 'onm-eted i tant kings of this line were 

o«en at war with the Jarman. He. 

Maharaja Hartvarntan, Adityavarn written. His family 

(11) King SaiinUa. The real k ^nt the name Sasauka occurs in two 

and the exact date of h.s ^ess.on a e -t hn . ^ „, at tbia ambitious pnnee 

inscriptions (e.g., Hhotasgarh ^ > nd Western Bengal and Bihar and made 

extended his authority frtm K SuT ^a and gold coins bearing his 

a bid for miperial aothonty Hia ca^ ^ T „ ng calls him the n.urderer of 

njvnie have been hiund. i . nn . va it 

HJiya-Vardltana. but we have notb.ng else to prove ,t. 
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Hindu hdily it ml I'niitical Thru rim 


On 1ln* downfall of the Vnkiit:ik,is, Tin- I\ft|uccuria ruled over 
J1 region extending from N’asilt in f’jjrim, tin* Eastern (laiigiis 
exercised authority jhw nlmul Orissa, while the Kmlnmlws 
maintained themselves in KmiUtia. But the Kntueeuris, 

Kadambns its will ns I hr Yisnukiiinlm* were . .juered ly Puln- 

kesiti II of the Calnkyu dynasty or by his prcdocessorff,*^ 

In Die region of the extreme south, the P/iJliivu« nf rI■. Mini 
dynasty exercised suzerain Authority. Tiny had ijuarrefe with 
the ( ihikyiift of the north, Yeiigi bring the In me of eomentioii- 
Thc I’ullrtvn Alnhendrnvitrinftit d)0fMi8(n who was a palmn of 
Siiisism chocked the ('fitukyas. while Karasiiiilia-s'arjuaii^ burnt 
Vutfipi. causing the death of Puhiksiii 11. 

Indian (luring tin middle of Die VIIih Century .-—The middle 
of the VHth century snsv the waging of a many-sided contest 
amongst a number of fighting princes. King Harsavurd luma of 
Isanauj, having his fillies of Kimum'ipn :nn| Mu lAvn-tiurastra and 
feinted to the Mnukharis, hurt to light uimirding to smrn'i SflSiiiika 
H-f Western Bengal and became the suzerain ovi-r n large part of 
Hindustan, but his southern progress was cheeked by PulakeSin 
11 C ah iky a, who in liis turn wait ilurked by the Ihillma Sara- 

f12i rulule^arj II t'uliiki^iik If rsilnkij n jl, it p^'wrrTnl pnqn- atj 4 nilsl Ffr^En Gil So 

fkVj A.I>. He- tuCl'^urmS elm prim ipatLly irf iIk- KjjrJweitaii* «ml rritlm] the 

Mwairyw *>1 Konfel*), iruJ *ba kin^ -f Idil* mn| \IfeUvft. Bin rtllifer nnamitn Arm 
MAf-at*rliirojijt in thft north anJ tin- filin'.,i NVummliiyirmBii m Up 

iUCtftfrJftl in checkin JTArfil, but a, nwhhtj im,A- jirn uf iht? Fillivii SVjuntub crarinKn 

ujuir him I™? hp> ripri^l in4 Eif*. Hp jj»it rht ruit-rn part pF liu kin^d. in hi« 

bfuthriTp whi j fqrunilnl Ehi*f litir iif lint Kifc^Sn'tii fillnl,vm- He mtt'ivnS i vptctal titdbaAffy 
from Um IrTfipj r^r ud wa» vidit^r bj Hiikffik Tsndgu 

nm Jftf/MijnAarmwm PJitFff.—-KiirtujinljatiriiLiin i^NU-M K.UX i>m p^uteif af il« 
I'nlJAlan, rn-,( cmHy h-Ium L. ,i lln- f'lilitkyap bnt itn-k<-..| ami burnl llicir rapiiid TaImjh. H« 

ii^> ,wn^i:k-rc4 Ctyhti Add hs4 a tlly piKerM i.bvv Hr kupl lit* Cd«*. Culin inJ 

I'ktf.Jyj iiInIitt bin uni Ij..t 1 1 v 








^pwated from the politics of Northern Indiat and the dynast.es 
cultivated friendly relations with Tibet and China. 

The closing years of Harsa’s reign were remarkable for t e 
1 he closing v t during his life-time that 

dawn of an era of great changes « g Muhammad and 

the religion of Mam W .a preaehed b ^ _ 

Haraa »* ^'‘"fthe Makran ‘coU undertaken. Lacking in 
completed and that c , sporadic conquests were not 

the genius of consoua i ve little assurance to that 

likely to survive and his ter » propaganda of Asoka. the 

effect. Like the thoughtless rg^ P ^ hitter fruit, 

meaningless chanty an ex ' hMMlg o{ a usurp er, necessitating 
His own kingdom e » political condition, 

Chinese and Tibetan interference.^JThenej)- 

__-____: TT7 Ksrkota dynasty had become very 

.jaw ss 

to Hiuen Tsang. the kmgs of Kaahmtr 

and were very powerful- jg e0 highly ext- lied by 

(15) We can h«dly understand * J W of writers like EUingh.usen 

the appearance of the Mussalman „ us thoroughly disillusioned. 

«— - *— — “ - • 

tp anarchy. 
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for u time, robbed Knatoru India of its preponderating in fit it; net 
over llie politic* of India. The i-uzeiniiity over the North-Western 
trans-frontier stales pus-ed In other nations and after n hitler strug¬ 
gle tint princes nr the Tung dynasty .. masters or North* 

Western India and Central Asia. 

More serious enemies to Indian culture ansi |mlilirul existence 
appeared in the person of the early propagandists, spiritual and 
military, of Islam. Aral* armies made their appearance on the 
north and western frontiers of India. Makrau was invaded and 
arliT the defeat of Siliiis-nn and Siiha&h the Sudra kings of Sindh, 
the Makran (roast was lost to the Hindus permanently^ (044 
A.DJ. Sindh* 17 * itself resisted for another TO years under the 
Brahmin usurper Clinch and hi* son Bobir, but ultimately mc- 

Trut ipik. bin «u n ■ aRpin ■*■ *>'■' <*n»' ai itic "-*4, Hs •««. •'«» 

whir^i ttiiritfj tlii> lu^h tide nf •ji'TUviriu ItHirn.n item»>r[*IiieiLiwn, Wbilr hr warn imJ Lai*:] ft# 
in tikariliw and fcrnitvitlniM^p lift totogripW wan iteaatmd.ajr oven (be indHfrm of in 

imjiiTi*! rulr An 11 H«mm At III- MriwiM-J rtf KiyfiLj*. Wnii all ib.. Wrv.-r. tin w«i 

riirLuniC* cBJHlftk to fciaiii eitila hioflrtphm in *>nnit Hi f tmuLput nf hit ploEy—OH* to 
fcii.9- grrat cL>ai]Hnii vtbH'k Hill h»[ non™ eroS 4 t3<ec!ld^ after bn dciihi ibu 
iH!*i,’r hi harp oft hi* gram jiir!t ubkh dtd &o((nnj but bdp hi Hip e.iuajjja^ ruin ifld 
H'PH-n III? nf I ml in to * toreiijn. turinr- iTW ime nf Hie ikltflt cniraMtH t.f Hnn+o 

*** H, C TtfAj’.iiuJn-r"-' piper in .1 TL Ok S. 3023 r J 

*1G> Till &nif»r^ «/ lite .WdJhran Oure tinliblialnd an Pertsa. the Ambi 

fctarnsd Oieir <ry<* to the Mulron «o*i.l mad flindfc. Probably. Mikr*u mi to 

mm whirh wm filial by ftiliMi, a fiHr* to Hie mrinot nf Hioen TjUB£ end 

the dwbbni T In mil pmUbUlj. llw Urtrui *iui wn orfmall Ity (ht Anfrl itwnt 
Hut jeif £4(f A 1>- 

{I7p The Cua^itfif a/ *SWfc Stfulb, KnflTding i*i (fir tlnrrtii‘*riia v haiil bretv rvin ^H'rnJ 
bv Haru C *nti wnda ■!»■ wealth pf OmiHi hi* wn Tl ^ifrrriuT r^.nn HITJI 
M^-rn^jr pm), tliif* ^inJii Kmg wr itn n&t knaw, hut (m hii Wn Jdenliflrtl 

KLlfi Afttuui AJiv'r hinu ^br- llirnM wan by 4 Hritifnina nmnH CliAcbi^ Thai 

upinwr i^npianUtotl tiif itttburlj mid w« I'»LlfflPl4 by bn tifnlliR rtml Iben IjJ bfl MW 
TjbIjEi b*4 * diupiile tvilli HijjflJ, (1^ vtcrwr oE Pcrub. rrgnrdi^ 

retMUrntbina Tnr ikL- ltntiai r ; nf prwnU iflLi'Jitlcil l‘- r lU Kbalif WpIuI by fnril«i fit 
Ekw nJ Tfcm* i<*l t» A±ak invijikmj T Uie Jjj h tiring \™\ by MulmiubJLi] bis Kt-HV k 

vhMt MiAtfld itthir *firr vAinttu ibe k4|> of itn* W Btnldbiiti, timifb [wud tn th$ 
Afibt \n%m A .!>.). 







,,„.tad to .1* »< ..'"sS 

SsScssaj^s?** 

. 

with nil tlirw ovt-ms, m 1 1 of fcimgu aggre*- 

••••*> I'" - ’" ** W 7 r , """S’, 0 .I 10 M politi™! n-x.lni'"" «I'W* 

uiarfcwl tiw nwetm w> 1 tIio Rainut!^ 3 'oaini’to rulit 

snirLt "t Wiinttpotion an,.init-lij. 1 M «'H- 

J I | j . hv ftbl* iksfiM * n rtflffl&«kra rif 

mu*# ‘t ,,j " n,, “ ® 4kh ":* 

M -V*- «;" ?• which wn. *■» i* the ** 

from sli« 1 < «iim' * “ ll , |„ w(Ln fumuM bj Killif. , - ^ 

In iht ^ .-,t tfa. 5 JJ- “ i|lSl *fl * b aU-W. W «■ 

£ u.M- nf iW tirtj < sub*** ‘ ““ 

2 ft* .bi, iti-1 J»£ rj lV .. .«r.r nf ifc 

V«. rb.t Mnhl»*'i *»«' ' r £ , (h ,ir FUIlSur P--W» 

VTtilf Il.« Turk* ■■'■"' . . . 10 ' . ruift) i.v WflimlB •"*«« ^ lllr ^ LI 

«*M M * »* ^“rBiZ.na.a, «H ft 

S 5 -i-=».*w 5 «=i?—- 

sS£S * - «S ■■w- - •* 'w* “ to ** 

EtiVtilbM* ■«= ,]l ,Tl< ? 
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in most kingdoms. Jimt about die middle of tile VTTTth century 
A.I), four fjirnt powers arose in [lie ixiuntry : — 

f.I) Tilt- G □ r j ;i r a - Prfl t i bii r:is/'' 1 who bad established tltoir 
principality in the Yfth century or even before that time, became 
a great military power :itnl advanced to the Punjab border and 
the plain of Hindustan They were destined not only tn make 
a bid for supremacy over central and Ives tern Hindustan but te net 
as a bulwark n£siin*i Islamic aggression for nearly two centuries. 

lY the AgnikuuiT pcUnti fo ihnir .irlEfiniml rbi-Ation L>y the Brahmitu nvtnH H^terr 
F*r Hindttifm- <!JI nmilarily r.f •„ mm Kuj[Wl( Irilfe-nuu* i tci .,mr nf ilw non-Aryan rlmi. 
nBirmyg iJlviLa, Jit. Tskfllta, 

At ndp tiJJin it wti fwlikmmblo to mntH the Rfjjruta a* fry! Mm. afli-i- the iinwa 
Coloul Tod. But more rr-i-i- 11 1| Ts them h&vo been new tli*wti*ingm about the origin rd 
LSrn Ka r] j..K Od Ihii point, Fnsr**§of B. TE UhaiirfaricarV Fariftfm EinW* in Hindu 
ttjpuMfai find. Ant., VoJ. XL) is of flWbf intewi. air V, Smilk's mart rmnl w\r.m ire 
t* bo in lib Qiffttd Ih*Ln*jf &/ fpp, 1T247-1). PrminnrcJ ictiftCtfr Eti6np whtt 

UelleVfl tn the Kw,ttn>» <ifipn hf Eh* HtjplifJi tu Mr, V V. Ymdyn, tbn oulhrcr erf tlw 
ffiitorp 0 / Hindu fruita fVn|. lij_ 

A ifiwn^Mjnn ftbvut lltf 1 nn^iit of tin* Ttnjpiit* m *-■□ I -if tefw, Ruf me nr iw* 
pbinl* ^ f lo rOAbb mu traders hr frutn n rWr idem ■■ ra^ard* thr- KaaUriym 

frri|dn Of I tic ItajpuU. First uf all, up tSmjjiol epical tfloMlircinentu gp to prove till [hr 
3Ertj|-bin lirkm- hi the hei< Arran typ« in InJm ftv.indJj, wm b-]ievi> ihul n wlrta] cm- 
version ur ulenlion erf hm-E-jEuni ™not p*mJTdy nmvrsl frirS^nm b*Eh in phpiifjt! 
ehmrtcteriatjcf and iu njenlality. 

C®J The H*rjvr* Pr<itihfrit Empfrt.—Th* nrigLit nf the Qmt] MV-Frmlhl»A b ihnmdod 
ifl laijHery. But w!uto*r might hire th?t*n thttEr nri^in (wliir-h question muit even 
ye! remain IQ Open one), 0 Gurjira Bb^lnni ^ni mlreiirfT in exilieen, Mirth iif Vmlmlihi. 
in the VTIth miLitry A.D. Tibca Hiqeo Traji^ eunn io Tnrfi* r Tltfl fint PrmtfhAn 
djrwtj p decent fruan the Brahmin. Hari^anilrt wan ^mhnhljr fr>isnite-i3 mblMii 

'V-E J . »nd ei-rei^-J nitkority n^cr n tntjir tfu'l for ulmLr twelve ^nr^Umi- | n 
»if Ci&HS Mdakiqr priner* e.r the Prhtihira flytiaaEy t^fobEiffhed other ^ntnltw 
stmtea. llw FnUlkir&S fmJuilEy ili4'ir inRncow Mhd tlbfijf hiul tn fight, during 

Lhe odjIv part ,-r ™br VI! Hh .rcrtlnry, thr foF^ca .4 thr Ai-bIp m‘[», ntuler Jtinm.] 

VEad h adteUr>ed up lo Bjjni/i, Bui Up- Aralu v^jtt hurled haj-li by m prinrte &f ibe 
PrmtitifirM wb mlcd in Aranti. Tb- premtneM nf !his fanilly «tmirdj,|*h^ hy 
Na^mhhmtA vho ilffliriihrd timing t ht m>diJA £4 the VTTTlFt ewtlufy A.T>. 

The G-HrjOfj-FtdfiTjjimj nnj t^nr Si rap grfri,—After XlgflhhiUB, ill* fmmrk #nfc«d 
rrmm at the tin* of Devo^ja fai Ihe Ituuli. «f ailnU of the older lira) hut aft.-j- him 
th*r* n nmvtkr erf jwwrriul nden. Vacanrija, XiLgnldiii?a M> Kmnahhadra. 

Wltn|S. t'df, **10 A4>.1, null Malipiulrm PAln (fat quarter of lb*f Xrb century-jp 
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( rn About the inlidle of the VlTLtS. cental? A.D. also at** 
iu Eastern India Hie Pile Bii.pirf* funded by Gopab »ho 
was relat'd to iht throne by the ^ Ulu P 00 * 1 ® to Cnd * 

rt'i/ime or anarchy. _ 

mlkTH TaUd ims: * wwi*' mhidi 

lu ilLo lieatfhi rM l3ifir P 0 " 1 ' 1 - ' j i : (! ipS^tdisiir^ *xt* ruM t'liin 

«. -ri™ SJf JS&yBSi & 

t^e tKkfdtn oE tLc | J UHj,*b s ^ yiiLl«!v U>1 alfihiisi the “hut* 

*•“» am 1 ' ^ |»i;l?ii3*l slK 1,1 a poitfon of ko Pualib w™ in Ul * 1 

„t ctuit* InJ>» . 1 w ' lv,,l, |f h “* t , „f lk « in- t™ ik* .. 

K„m|.L«. rru.™-»« | ..«.a 111 =“J°r 0 ^ CmDddlK- K*^,, wlwb 

SJS^ai-S- 'i'" ; ^ “*'* rttar—di *» oi «■« 

Eo, fc » - <«- — -\siz -SY-i cits 

wnflatidftiioiu ttntJ b . . .--I,- M | SktulK 

Tl* p«mr - Mix I*" 1 Dh«n»l*lM » d *'■> " 

I«jft«rfiil ciinniM*. Tht " -b of ilia Ar»b» (« Hie 

U* *rnith w«ff* nt 2tkatilu4B II ImJ to H kl *M h bo f 1 ’ 

rni.li ilS a«*toulr Hmiiii}. “ ? 1 _. . Bnl Hu, Jtnih rtf Dhniw mi ilm 
DWtnapil* »“'i 'to n*;i r * “l" “" ll . Kto the rr*liliain* tMTO *■“□. 

•Cth-rx .11** ...» m i .iLr-ijmllin - U* 

Dbwtop««lM in H» ...“MwlMto tif ^Lj* HI W'«» 

itoM*. S«i»Mtol* .luUcffJ xi: ; «» if n "‘ j, t] « „*] of ikqi-i rr.pi, 'he 

»«. "'t *sr££ ™ - p»»“- a» ih - ^^ S n, toi 

kine nt Itoo^l «M ^^.nifilrJ vrl« * ‘1 ^ # t , KT ^„ t . „ thr L«lJ ill 

nbiiul DSs A.P. i runhfcii - ® 11 .. ^ ( iimii^ lnw ol Onvindft i 

til. |»m. TLe (toWb* 

Afx r filnbipAto. |I» I tumtnriN. Ow*r«« l»«wnr imlepriMtalt, U« r«l» 

to«* ^ U ‘V T f *-jn,J t .|.. uJ,m n,-« (iw^tor. 

lhnbMl«*, wH»* ,lrt ' “'|, e i,' ttU Btt «* fiD» Mritoaud ^ JU,tl t)iot ' 

jftt 1 ^‘tTfcSiSS •■« n - B ” “ tol 

vm,.. ~»T - •** '•“ ’T ?Zi 5 UZ+* — !■> 

KM«»* S:,“™2 “S l.U.) Ih* chi.1. «w ll* *m4 ^ 

,|U. „«<ld)e *.r ll.r VImh welno *“7 * „ ' , 

|ti clrt-i.ni: Oxfil* m ttri. ibrm.B CeJ, I. ia T ‘ ^ jundueed rmiMfll ruletr 

r Tbn Uto *3 i V-i ^ 

■oJ «mqnoftp»t Dbprtu.pito. « f |)|a ull t lir tbroni. .if S*' m “l- ,r rr 

nf Mnnhrm lud... P^" 1 Ll - 
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fill) \lmost '’imuttiinooii lv, i]jci< sirn^r iJn> RfiHtntkiipie' 1 ®' 
who, Niitkr Dmjtidurga ( 75 :j A.D.), put m end to the Caiukyas 
mill took tlieir pinto in the iVinin, Hut Iwfore their downfall. 
Hie Ctiluicyeu under ^ ikntintirluvn I Ii:kI flji.iost crushed the politi¬ 
cal |>o\vi:t- id tin- Ikillavflk, hi i ii11i«-li -Mi iIon 1 1 1- \ sank into inHii*ni- 
fieance. 

■Jointing thtt i t nij >11 TiniH i'EilinJimjiur. I, l\ idJ Hin . I.v-un.j 4 |^ 

1LTT1S i EO h|¥e fr.l Awiti and Kilmfil, Alij-r EVVU|Htla t'ttJJup YljgraflJlf&ja, NAr|Lj/lni 

[MiU, ttlj. u|irrJ4< * (I, V L ^nfcipili B Am\ wh.- miffm/d an uEr*.k from 

Kljemlri i da. Tbr kicijrih m um jimblbU w^afeflnwl by Mim and <nn lialik n»-ul 
prrnr. 1 #* oftaMifched: Ohltu^ Lvm [n treitem and *mtWn ^AfltpJLU tt'li foUmrcd 

bjr Nnyipaifl, YYiiJuij.rtU, MningioU | | p ^araj.4Ja • YUnkaLL I&m mail RfimapdJa wba §ir*d 

IN dyBUiy fltmi irttef ruin mad rt&vnl il rir-.ni «h<* OTfllt or Dfryoka ulm hail wurjeid 
SuMmfpty i□ n lurgr part of ilia rra]wa- 

Th* ftijitekrtfriA TiinV riiK ttf power und<f UaftEjJijrg*. hIujijC AJ.J, 

wriro a dynmiry wlikla Imd lndg| l>nn ruling in IN I In van. TlWET king, Iridra, mm .if 
i?W*t * a:+ ilnfi^l in v -layaHiiih* ef thr carlli-r Cahkya 4yn*nty+ aurj from iLai iimt 
Ebay ttsfn full if a In rdt "■ u. IN CAblkya*. Hmnl itflinji, vJw fatUidtif lln- ^laitnrfij nl thr 
hop and u warned pompon* itMe*. wa* di'|»i#cd by hut iial’Il’ E^ni f. After Kpfflm 1. 
(3rJ at%\ R rftil king wii.. tH-.ruVn wbn earned m **r 4m berth front*, namely, on E]ir 

o^iirih m w*l! ih mi iN KrtwL II® tamed Jlu- hi pay a trElmta uf duphiuij, 

wbili- iTiHtiitig ilir Viai1H|ii hr humbled Valiarlil. 

Ijdvrn.Ja III I A.D.),. tlw' iciuEi;iu% L h ol the lima, itindii t.itn*nlC 

^in-nun oT-rr ifao IhrlwtiHici ibo Ylndbju und tin: Tuitfabli^drft. if.; \\to tutii|ur.ird 

Li|a -whera he mult- III* iiniifnT JjiilpnriLja v&tn >y. Altcf fj^viqda. wb.i inflicted a 
eruabtng JeffnT cm Hie E'raliluija, NapiubhuSn If {dr. nr ^ A.D.I, the hSaLe aufitfnd 
FrtinE inlcrnaJ cnjiiplimtMh*, whirh ctlOckfld fur & echlc n- ciHiqnEriajj; n-tifity. 
Amo^liivar^u hail Ih11m--rIf ^jiTiipnii hy the witr m.'iiIi Mjn Ilunicrji Ci-ltekyaa, A 
mnnlw w^iik jiniii r^ vin MOded biin + and tfir- n-% • (jr^i tuaJ# x Vr ir ,>□ 

I 1 he Itin,L‘ . T f3be r.’ola^. cm f-hfMU b^S -Javolv^j ih^ Tuek nf riu-riit^ mi war with tJ^e 
fUumlntot Uenfln 3 K m * 111 lieft-mni rb# Cdli kms R&jfcJii™ it ilir baNlr 

of TtiMtm 

Tbr bmi kiEtn r,r Efie tlynaaly. Harks |i, I a.I Eo b-ibE 1N rnran^ru nE Mu I-j.il vnd bIh 
lfl< priace* of the i Mlukwi ilyn«a1y> Wlhrn M«1LS>nj wn at ihc- nufvy uf tfm mmlpertl 
rs,p tJw CiliEkri Tiill rut..red thr .ildrr Unv< unJ nlmhliiM tlpe Cilufcya 

dfn«*ty at KpJy4m {OT3 A.fM 

C4/«A>i*-VJci^fraifl(ri -Thr tl^Eraki'ilai n* tha prodomlltahE TMvnn |Hjvirr 

lud Ifj n^hk IN liitfjiiraa m thr S%trllk + Mir l h fi*ia ■ m th^ Hnrilh, and, 4HXliknnH^ 
Etie Knitarn CAjnkyH* inn of Hir Cilokyikiil e>Iablir»lhn| hy HnUjr 

VttngrjrdhfttiiH hnpthrr nf PnUWin II, in Elir prurtnee of ViAgu TMi ^iite 1ul«d 
till JOTti AjIJ,, and ponir ^if its king* fought Pin- l-li-rraLpiiQ iHrnnjt ifit rri^ft 
Of AtU^haTarga I A Ilf the «ar batwwn iltc E^ll lomutk* ixmtimieil viyr^flJLliLly. 
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(IV) Ami a few decades later the place of the Pal lavas as the 
suzerain power in the extreme south was taken by the Colas, 
who continued to hold « supreme freSMi almost,^ the eve 

The Later Calukyae.-ln addition to ttiese, l«*j L “' 1 ^nTemselves. The ^y nasty 
become the vassals of the Me*akiitas "ere eva reedy to ^ WM established, it 

of Tails also claimed descent from the olde I » firBt Wing , had to fight 

had to carry on war on the two . Iron to. Telia ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 17th 8tt8cb . 

Mtmja of Malvva, who after &^teon * j av asiinha t had to fight the Colas. 

The kings, SatySdraya ‘£^1 on both sides. In 1053 AJ>. 

The war was a terrible one and Went on . nl S dhirtin loat his lile. Somesvara 1 

was fought the battle of Koppamin which C » ^ ^ rf lhB Eftstern Cilukya prince 

^^ A 'He 1° l^l d^Ted’at Bez.wada and Kudal Sangam and committed 

'“t. „... — * ET-rs: 1 

ascended the Cola throne But dl TJ ^ J fc cttukju. Vikramiditya VI 
peace wifli the Colas, the “ rfl o[ h U death, the Empire broke 

ruled for a long time (1070-11'7) * ^ of the Empire, under Vtjjala 

up and the Ealaeuryas usurped authority tcs'kened by the usurpation of Vasava. 

B*U«). ** «» ^lacuryes themsCves were weakened^ ^ ^ fa the „ 

(•23) Tamil I'tdui and the line of - a ble kings bite Karikala 

=rwa s 

sr4*sS .=.*=• £ Sr “ J - “ - — 

the MU. » £ tt M- in the W - 

number of enemies, n*., the Calukyas m 

other enemies* A1 . , * vikram&ditya II Calukyft (741) 

The PsUavw aulered defeat at * ** tUe Rifttrakfitas inherited the quarrel. 

« the extinction of the Calukyss. niier*. In their weakness they 

bUt thB P ^“ 

^While this duel was goi °* °£,, Cola’d^featld'the Uat iS*™ Apartjita 

Vijayalaya recovered Tanjore while ‘ T]lc nest king Varan taks (906-953 AT).) 

and laid the foundations of the tdai I P «*,». the Colas took ttp the fight 

reduced the i’findyas and invad^l Haj'aditya loat his life at the battle of 

against the North era power, h.. ^ ^ Rajaraja ascended the * hro “ e 

Takkolam against hrsna HI • ' . stretching from Trsvancore to the Ealinga 

made himself suzerain over a vast * > He , uni , ucr ed the Maldives and Laccad^es, 

border and including a large part of Mysore. Me conn 
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the Mnsafiliiiiiii conquest «I the sou til .'" 11 As a. result of this, four 
great [JoJitittU powers arose anti waned for supremacy keeping 
odder check :i number of other kingdoms and feudatories who 
transferred their allegiance to the more successful conqueror* The 
iij utnal IjoNiilitv of these kept them engaged and prevented them 
Irom presenting u common front to the Islamic hordes that con* 
tinned to knock ai the gales of India, The Gurjara-Praitharas 
continued to act as :i bulwark to the further eastern advance of 
the Mussulmans who had however tlie good fortune of having an 
ally in the RiistmkuUis. 11 ” Roughly, such a stale of things lasted 
for nearly two centuries. While these struggles wen- going on., 

Eoriiinl mnmajii' alliance with (tie Eliteffl CaJufcjui, ami put dowts iho RAndyns H> 
w* ? succeeded li> ftnjruilirn ruin, wIm>* nut snliffFiod with ri T*1 dlL Eiisjjl«% jiilvuilet-.] 

* if a i ml the L'fiaa isaiiiELirntf iW tiilo- uf (iAdgiikn#i) im-r mmi mi exjHNlitjaH a^ainjit 
iIl^ Lin^ifi-«si ■[ HnTijftya in StiEuarra. Him udIacIdobIp -Ai-ir- ,.r Ihhe hin lift- in the 
hactl^ uf Ki^juuu White fields n* with Ite* C&LukyiP, which work w#i hbjtiwJ oh by Inn 

* LlcrCHVHTk 

(3d) PikpdyG ftrr<eaJ —Vj|ayiEn>v-i \\ nt then ended by KukrlluAg* {lEflil 

Ulrif. Tikii {irifico warred mi lit Likqqqn Kps-Liiij^4i h repdk-d rl:«- {.'ilulryai add fuu^liE 
Hip Hnyurla-.. The la «l j-n*-frfaj ml tt wmm R&jarAjit Tff tllEfr. EdWt, After hint Hi# 
dccliluid attil llifi VLufo‘% Hiri-MuOTmnmJl became proirTuI, capturing and bum 
Sdg Tmajarc. Jata^amiad Simian I'andya (l£5M37£). was a- powerful rater, but Mitehm 
idvARiuik umfcf tfatik Kaffir Iwoghl the ktn^dum under ^uIeubi Alnuddin Khilii 

trm a.iaj. 

%lm; o/ fAf Qwjara^PtalSkA/ai, Tlw (liirjira^FhkLibln Empire inileicd 
finisi dway afire ihr death M M n h en d ra p llidera jlXHi A.D.) P w[m may be netted u l|u? 
laat great Lf.fd SlUeTib uf North Indio, Miklirndriptlt bi» inrirnWT by Jllmja H 
■□Hi t hrn by MnlnpiU, who ip caJM HiJidLLrijcL uf biivirla by the poet lih jaitkbin. 

It *** |iKsLiat>ty in him mrtfu that ifae Itoilcm traveller Muiaudi vujitJ India, He 
hut litre ft record cf hi* te-ur ^rrnit trimm raeli fkunMng 7,f)QjQQty men, Rue the 
l-'mi-irt 4 irmbh •Ehrek at Ihe hxn^M of Iftdr* Ilf tei*. iUG A.Tl.J. This 

Ecy l ^,| rakia^a tv* tick mpaiencJ thn Rnipiru, though it did n-m fru*|| if. After MilFu|p.iLh 
caxLn Mubrndrapkln II F Jtevipila (tir» Vljayapilft aeli! Itnjy h E laI» i i.r j.^nttnipoTEiy 

od Sy]tJLU MhIiUIII'E Ilf 11hg-Klli. 

The I’ratlh lrai did very p;N*ni uti iL!f i n Fudia, hy chi'kini: I be iiuoidf ryJt Ihe Mus- 
iiidiuiit i if Hindli, and s break-tEp of LLd/ Einpixa wai% a (’niniitfij|ibr. The fttBld- 

liom and ml” LJi- u * fcudaUirkw * t the Kmpkiy n$w te<4c idvatkfage uf iLl: ml rftliftriig t>F the 
n’Filral jv.ortf and hoi 'Tily amertifd inafippijoK^N-i:, tin I Hwnight nf r st tihtietlinfl: paJfamuunt 
lUilhirity, 










on in *» N'«h-\V,*ter„ ^ mid tbTxth cn.7, , 

own under if Bmlmm. r.™, »“ 

and the first quarter ot l 11 - _ fi middle <>I tlie 

KurlJmr I'VwJul Cl “" ' j,:,.| c hami3 n»d w»s niP**U“d 
Xth eentuiy wit««eod S«« 1>. J, lbl . t,«.r»e Of Wor Motor*, 
hv great events whu-h were _ . " who i,. M \ autfeeeded in r ‘‘ 3 ' 

After king M*hip»ta |";V; r Gdrioru-Putiharo .no.inrehy 
toriofi fortune ot 11,5 '““l. 1 Wlll the ruler of Km““ 1 f,,t ; 
underwent a ftteailT tlmnt g uri who m t only dotted 

fere,, eonoUnf *<* »» .- ** «“ 

tbek independence but state* 0 f Northern 

Lie muster. Prominent «-**“ wh( , mud. dynuslio 

Imlin were tlwe ruletl me. a «> v( . „ f „ wir orioMMU. 

e ar ... f—f« ■* “ J strophe. '*>»*' 

Tin- country f»«> ‘ wls «l the g«W «■“ *"*' 

Of til* common mem. ^ 

muse these pi™** *' ■ *** ^ Decamc however greater day 

The danger of . . [ , imim *tan<'*6 »«■! t|u tll8 ^ ,,!S ® 

l >y (hiv mid though adversel* ' t i, e Arab menace, an 

5 the Indian Inttf*^ virile Md «■** 

w» e»t«Wi»h*l »« ‘"“ . Jjoaiga. o|»i»«t H* r, ' rtito f 

„ ft, M.*.n . « • |r rulnn like Ah*-. 

Mia. Tll.t elnU- P— defined not on e 

e Ids cru* »n« <*«""" "*■ 

to »trike terror* H»»® ^ —d 

-«- uj-s-ss «£-jstf£sS= 

“■sx.t’&S iSwi. "j-rtss:~- 
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bvii to absorb the a title of Kabul anti Lahore. Islam pii ni) | 
ground event' tlnv and the religion ol the Prophet spread among 
the wild liillmrn partly by force hut molt; through the oxcid- 
ktitM' of that religion over the debased Buddhism current in those 
places. The Kabul state under tin* renowned kings .lnvnpfilo 
and Anandnpalii Fought against Multan Mahmud. but their weak 
forces, though occasionally strengthened by contingents of 
neighbouring rulers, could do nothing against the invaders flmhed 
with aeft] ami auperior in fighting opacity and brilliant genernl- 
fiJiijj. 

Witli the fall of the Shall! kingdom of Kabulthe natural 
barrier of protection passed In the iwr-vigil ant M nasal man 
enemy, who luid in Mahmud's lifetime annexed the groat it pari 
of the Punjab. Later on, the weak successors nf Mahmud round 
a refuge in this Indian territory. tffl 

From that lime, however, the Mussulman compnent of India 
was a foregone conclusion thongh n respite or nearly two centuries 
was granted to the Indian princes of Hindustan, through the 

Fflil 0 / lAtf frh. 4 kl*,^iiyi.pi 4 lii lo*E Lew*’ I iJUL am I 4 hr- ir ginnE tfi Ihf WClt fit Sill* 

TitJu^ ti> ^uliiiLif-Hi, Aftet hi* ik'Aih, hii Htn A n wutlfil* fuupbi, till lijO& inr imu, wlifn 
ba fll killfrf in IaI U l*-. Hie arm Trill a-iiriejiAk ren-iml an lb* ilrutfHlij bhE h# ha* 
fnnwH to Mihail 1. Tnwanfs Hie dw of l\* lito P be wHiwk in hJlkr Irvti hU fctopkmi 
(1011), llii gurtcflEBOTH tlw le»r 1 he Br*hmai>i SJlhfc*. UbitiiEpil*, died in U'rM, TIh 
p^'iicr part - f the Punjab intlttdlnff Lahore pannl i, h Melon ml nf Qbgpni, 

l?Tj tiihazmvUr. Sullen* trthpts.—tfirr Mtt dnlh isf Sullen Mehtnnd* lua Ron 
becalor Isfflir. He ruM h'm fei k'r'H antJ app<Hiii-:'i n Kart end m 

flmrPFWlr In tidn Shn Puri)*}!. Ho ePtKIi 1o fcavfl i|#.> Uipfriyfti JTmdh gJ-E](T*l» ■ nd 

Hi* tenin! nti irrEu ffsnrtrr inTif^ to ih* pe^t bin 

i^in^ un Fail brut I a liifi mut^r. hi? w» til k.[, Mn-lLld llww^ht nf making .. .n^ u^- - r - 
in Inilie, huE thr trjwEeio 1 =nn ■ ■ f hio rmjiirv Ih"i nt; by tb# SudJiLk*, ii • irlitrned 

frusn Iod|tt r acJ while on hii w*y P kwt hi* lLto. A numW nf v. .-it 1 .- hti^^ ihtn an tlie 
i}\lxmr of (ihitrril. F"P flirty y ire,™, Mir Ibrojie WM UlitrfJfld h> ih fileii-i I:nm 4 Tn(]iril. 
kat afton-vjiriii, MeJ-ir/iud'a lin^i isu-. ri-nl4irc<l Aiier i wo SulUn*. Ihrelnni end 
FVokbjrid mhfi mW kill lUa r ilw tbjvmr peM*J ti^ llel.iam whit 3ia ! o, |..n ? ri f 

<1 ytmn. Itn nej. n Wrmlc pt-inrr eiirl ihirjn^ BiI h ftim illllLEtli W MM lerkul -nil liitrUE 

by U» IVtiAnv* Bihftrrj retfrtd 1o In-lie end mlril llii-n- | K || uth deilh. 
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weakness of Mahmud’s successors' 28 ’ and the constant rivalry of 
the Ghaznivite and the Ghori princes. Northern India remained 
in the meanwhile a medley of principalities wedded to a policy of 
eternal hostility and mutual strife. There arose new princes and 
rival dynasties. But, in this new mandala the fighting energies 
of each state was neutralised by the hostility of its neighbours. 


Rajput princes ruled in these states. War for supremacy 
became the objective of these ambitious princes and the boundaries 
5 f each state varied with the success or failure of the ruling prince. 
Consolidation of authority or the building of a stable empire 
was beyond the comprehension or genius of these chiefs. War 
for military, glory continued the end and aim of their existence and 
the aee was one of chivalric anarchy. States gained ascendency in 
furn Able rulers like Bhoja of Malwa. Karim of Cedi, Madana- 
candra of Ivanauj carried on the eternal struggle which did nothing 
but weaken the country before the very eyes of the advancing encm^ 
Of the new Rajput families , the Cahamana ruled m S ambhag * 

-‘ m r> i- n,f Fnll nl Ghazni —On Bahrain's death his son Kliasrn became 

(28) The Decline and Fall of Ghaz^ ^ ^ ^ ohorjg K hasru h . d to retire 

king. He lost (.harm >rs The , Mt pr inee of the house of Mahmud, 

to Lahore where he ruled f<r j? , .. . b S ha> abuddin Mahomed Ghori (1191 A.D.). 

-? to us and — - 

^r Sanskrit inscription and are copied tom Hindu who 

(29) The CShamana Kingdom the 'straggle against the 

and whose immediate successors ******** ^ uU «count of this line. One 
Arabs of Sindh. The Bijo is stone ‘ a st ru i Pr an d was succeeded by 

important king was Gnvaka. >8 ‘ number pri nces (Goeinda. 

Durlava (973 A.P.-Harsha stone). Af ter mm Arnortja) who consolidated 

Vakpati. Vijaya, Durlava. ign a. arnor&ja. had to fight not only the Mnssaltnans 
the power of the line. ^^ aminp Z. VistUdera was a great 

but also had to war w th ^ p Unia | ie d the Moslems many times. Visala- 

soldier, poet and -iramaUst. who checked ^ & num ber of weak kings. The last 

deva ruled at least up o • warrior Prthvirija. the ruler of Ajmere and 

prince of the dynasty *' aB * e te .V (’hori but was ultimately conquered and killed by 

^ " SSfi *— - - 

of the Turko Pathans to India. 
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;mi! Ajmir, Pammam in MuIwh,^ (he Hailmya in Cedi,° 1J 
the LatiileLJa in Buruielkhttnd,™ the Caulukyn in Gujarat,^ 

Ferwfera Kingdom af Kalua, with it- capital At Dhara. l,iv«nn powerful 
, lhfl 1 * ,( " haU * r ,he Xth century Tins drat king ta md«p*nd UDe ku 

T, 0 ?’ trj» w« follow^ b, Vikp.tirtj.di*., MuAja .fid Sindhtsriiadeva. AluAj* 
whu fought TaiJ.p, ID78.Q07) m Wiled hy fata, in battle. Rhoj* flttlO-lDSS) « M <£ 
(ffralrat king of tha Jysiauly. H« WU a gn.t author. lawyer, past arid writer 00 vatic Hi 
lObJec ta Mil waa the nils* of hi* time. He fought the Meal man. Of 

lnniffeai in Addition So the adjacent roomy lllter of Mujarei, she king, of the Jnd 
t "ay* ujSAaij of lisa woth, and the f!nl(« of Ihe n»t, win, were conn re ted with 
the UJuky*- by mantaff*. During ihid .triple lllic, „* croupirtl by 
of trnjarai aud m» by Jay**unha Calukya, Phoja ah,, f.m E hi the Turk... FmUbtv 
lie attacked Stic rear of Mahmud af(er l!u; uu-k c.r SomnMil and ecus > eontinnent so 
help inandaptl*. After Dbtijn. li.i-rc vm dJrtirder in she Linp.lr.n, , n d Bhoja'. asic-ei^n- 
Jayaumll nan piane,| ,. n tire throne wish she .Id „f VHtr B midily» Clluky*. King 

Odayadity. rf.tored she t*tm«w of . family KiiH hi. .Of, Latmianadot* to 

have w aif ,.,] war ors alt nidon. tie (u follow*! |,e Saramnan fLlh.J-llXii ,,ml 
Wwanoati wise ; offer,-d defeat at the hand. of the flihikya, and W.imh* Siddhtrija 
k.r i J-ujtami who icoprfBfjDftl hiin in * Hi 11 . ■.^mw -ItviiurtniB \\tm dEi.-fcaUv E 

tv KiunirrL|jfliadnis of Gujarat ai.d wait decapitated. Olhrr kins* nftfr him. 

^rnn^lT. AjlVi-1 AJrndn, \ indliT*-VlftntJ3 (whn rm.Ynvtl mUt-Jj iir liin juiftalnt itfnilnrr 
a '*\*r" wd fouiiSn Hir Ovivit Aijtuui-Yftnn*'. M il 

jj mi* in Wbtm line Eh,- mum luw of 11u B * cn «M with il,r 
aiW'lf of Sul fun J11 u t jjj i hIi , 

frJIj Th* Ndihiiya Prince* □/ Cwti wtie fftifalMv mu Fend■teiriei to thn Giu-jara FnUt- 
hiraa. From i mn-ripliou. we, know shat rise nrltaal kin* ui» Kukbiln. After him 
<»mp Una Vila, flitiahar.n, >uyarkj*deva IjilieniB-ia. Kiokereirana (Yisvarij* JU and 
nualin wini were followed by OidgoyadcTa fwho rrigiiivl till lOIOj. U e netn* to have 
nenspsed Gets tree and fought Ftlioja hut am we rated After him e.me Kama, wlm 
nee s In Htnj* wa> tJse grewtet km* in Alyas aria. He rout] oared many king*, rule rule! 

In. Empire oirr InkafsAga, UeW and a large pin id ITindmstari After hi. lung rrijm 
flQKblOSOj hi. mts Yrdankarna eartied the inulllmn of hia father, ruling I ill hv'.V H* 
*' feil'swcd by Glydkjunn. Xaraaimhl-Yarniin, JayB»imls* nts.l VljAyaaimha who 
rcienad up lu She end of she Xlflb rrnliarT whan t||« ilyDUly Ml with the mark* of 
Ibu hfu.- nim.D* under .. . Ohori and hh sM<y<.-er. m she MU SdisAaate, 

W »ko fVimlrdfnryj or Cawd.fie Oymnlp «/ HiirtdrWVmsi.J. will, capital at Khajumho. 

""" by a prince iiarn-d Nannuifa iin V. -’ll. , on in Ind. Ant,. Vol. XX WT1 1 " 

The early kitijia were probably feudatnner of a pn-.ler f ^«uet, i e . the <iilrjirvFrwtfliira*. 
Sinn ok* is a* frdh-.yred S,y VIk pali, Vijayu, Hahil*. nrtlsar-a. Va-,ear man, the la-t 
iH-mi; followed by idrafnja. . powerful king trhn ih ,.nl In have helped dayipila ogaimt 

S,b * Sl,8Jn rio Wlowcil In lla.ida . ....ary ,.f Mahmqd whom he 

reiMnl Uji «in \ iHyidhara inftinlir a mu hi cry iilour oil najyipaln TVatiitira f 

Kan.iisi cut probably killed hi,,, I wife she help „f the Karrhap^hali*. tHbularie,. So the 
lludrUaa. and ihal nf She king. Ml Vel.. arid Cedi), Villin.itiara twame king 
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the GahadAvfthi iu Kumnij^ 1 ' ilie PS la in Mngndhn, the Sura, and 

: ..in, Hu' Sciin ruk'd in JV^.l Himnkytm states 

•mi wa» followed by DevmrtPau wlm LJiilcd hintH'lf an [ndi-pendi-ril OMmUdl. liirti- 

iimu »;i,, u cut)temporal}' uid rntn.v of hmii.m. tb« Cedi king. »"'i th« **" f“«gM 
f.ir niinreCiiiCt. He «** rotkiwd Jj> SaltakidiM* nil® wowed .... SWwi mid Cedi 
\fi*r him rm'ii'' |1U0 A.D.) Juiaiimitti and P[itilri«TOui (USM14SJ. The ne*t king 

li.il.tmirnnuall repelled *11 a(N*Js by Hrd.raja Jayasltalm of Gtiforat in.tmhb-d Of 

jiu,™ ,J Mail! n uEiii Cedi. I* !'Ui«Lf being i* ,J ,l "’ kltk » of 

Kauuui The last toportnnt kin* «f Hita line *** I’araminlMat* illCS-iaW). He 
w# * w.irited bv the Cbluunafl* FrthTlrfj* illui) and again hy K'lmbiltWm who 
, he i,, n t ,f Kalmijiif*. Afmr liim, there were three ltpngn bin the Line Jud to figbt U* 

Turk-, nihetaully *«d -*nk W& injigniliobfiw- 

(33) Tlit LWuiyd Djirmity a) CurordJ, with in rapitaJ al AnliiiiuU*, was Luunded by 
MoJuriL* |V1I. century). The 11 ujuril lungs ImH f. fight li, t ooljr lire CVukyw of the 

kutli Il.e I'anulm* ”"i SlaWn, ilw l.ohem*™ -f Sambblir*. the Arab* of Sindh 

iitni later up the Turk*. -Mfiliri.jri v.*' etn.v«d«d hy Uimmiilo ItRiT-lOltl). He defeated 
mid LiLL.il Hind hurl]* of Mein*. After t*o umrupartOnl kin|<i. Phtma I bi',*rn, itie 
ulrf |lD2i-10tH), Hr wan e rontetnpumi} of Hliriji end hurun fenli end it was 

dnrihE b» r,-, K n (bat Mahmud ,.t Ghum raided gcimualh. He nru fnllo«tt b, 

II0fl.l-H.aij Hio rilteefeoc Jayaamilia Suudbarija ltO.M.1143) fmight tlm Arabs 
m mdiiwa lo tl» king* hf Mill** *rd Crdi- 11*1*0 ...errun mielly. iU king 

Win iwstssd t*rb*HHi*lv end it panly |,hil . Hi. riorti*>r wii Kumirapil* 

!mS-lIT 3 >. He nlijutitl'd the Culuhiia util iht lting ‘f ( " u t'‘L agmntt tbf 

IVdle ami Tran feiiiUriblv indiptnl to the Jmrsu Hr m. lurreeded by *n mnwipetent 

nrmce «b. w.» *gpplent^l by MQlvi). II (11»-U7Q. He **- * kl,, B 
Ji„d dt'Lratr*.I Hahuunvl GbolfL Under till mrr^<or flliune n iIlf«•»»() *nd 

tii, fiext prinoL-. the Highriii niurpfd utthnritj. Fmf king* of Ibw line. <}„ 

VtMM***. Arjun*. BArai'gr* tad Kam* ruled uU 1303 when the bihgth.m was <im«u>r<4 
b. Ataiiddin Khillji tlSWdJ 

iiU) fldAodurdlm of riutJiiuj,—Tlie hr-l ithfejtaPt king ct the UehwUyti* line ol 
Kuiiutij was ('Mibulev* ifir. who eeoilUTrd Konaiii frum the hxtl niler. 

aai rantur.d lieuarn umL |n)biblj Undii. H-> eipellf.l the Turk* in "hum the 
] 'rantin' ii Ud euliniiti.d ond . luimrd in I* the gretletl mnrMrh id Siyafarta »rter 
HI in j a |'tram lira abd Cedi Kun.a. After hta c«nvr M*ilaii*s«ita aad u«t lo l»m 
GoTioda C and», wlio i.«mi to bs" mtuiurml llw Cedi* at»l i-itendml ht» wnpirr 

in Ikin. rftH nod rhrt-hed the Turk- now «litdiaheft in t!.r Punjab. Hr mtnl fnini 

1111 rn 11 i'll und wao rolhiued by Vniy..-undra illH-UTO) who ‘d*‘0>r.l * Tfct„ry <Xtr 
I!,.. Tints Toward* tin J/.r* id hi- rrij-n, tlii Cihamlnu Vi tf T*hm*ju nf A|Oirr .'iptiimi 
■ .did ami m*Ji » bid for -.-u-rutme in !lry»-arit. ''lj*jn - ™ J.y-»n»dra was 
Ihr of 1‘r.bvlr*,., -hr Last Hmdn bin, „f Ajiurr-l^i Ja>™b* *i« U» 

wbeti hie kingiftini nan ...wpmre.I l«> flhthU'hlin Ghnri. 

ran I lieB,„Jl--It lernu that inwards Hir id the IW* prrt-l. '>*- I"®" ™ 

lii noal omduaHv derated itiJ psuined to nlbrt flypast«■" Tbr Siin ,(yn*s*y was 
iminibd and we Late the MOW* nf Sfl« King- N»«'™ -'f (hat kmgs and id .nbrr dyti*4- 
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like Ni'H, I'll ii mbit, Kongra, Kashmir ami KSmarupft, became 
isolated from the mlluriicc of ti te political forces working in 
Hindu stun. though mnintaming their independence for some lime. 

In the Henan and in the South the same state of affairs 
subsisted. There too arose new dynasties ruling in various places, 
c.Q. t the YSdava*** 3 ’ of Devagi ri in Mali*rostra, the Hoysfilas 
of Dvara-SamiidrA,' 50 (further south) the Kakatiyas of Wftrangal.®' 

Itrt. are al-Hi torttonminf* Rul ilnrinfl the XI \ih ceolnrr, like of T^k^nauIVitl tw 

powerful, Thit founder cif th* djniwty *0* HatmunfluM-na* who v,«l< bj 

H- numliMUft* nnd Yfjijwu* Thr nf thr bit. Bnlliilnefia, W»i m jmWKrfi] king ami 
n( -ti Jf4 hi* tfmnmlniut. tender hi® *ne r l^lcfmi^uwnB, «he tuujni-y wu inTudeJ b* 
thp Turk® under ^ubUEEkCrtad-i'bLEV H*k]jii_var Imt iliu Srjjja wndaued to Tola m J*J intern 
Hr ii^nl tor wMlrt mnre. 

Ilifh T^r J'^rforiu u/ claimed deiKcnt km u fr-uiUfatj irf tb* Cilttk^Ui a*me4 

l inhijii uhara, thu ruter nf a 1131*11 I,iti^di rn ■ lahludii'd during The RdddJe nf lilt IX th 
A-SJ. In Kea family i-ain# *bk feudutorr prEn^*! Iiltr BlilllAUtm fl\ VesuRi 
in .j HhiUofii* III. DhiJlAm* IY declared Ism- ini |r| mutton™ and en1 mhllidlfd hii CipiUl 
a: Dcrifliri (1107). Hii rtorf tj turn dr* were the HoVnlit yficHTAi of iNirnnenttdrw, He 
Kii mixerdd bj dnitugi and bf rbftbano the «mh 1 pcmifful kin^ nf the line <131013471. 
While i bp ilhuriiM uert cooqnrriiti Afy&i at la, ^kihwTsa, w** hUJtoing up in empire mnd 
filling lb* king nf tsujmWS- Tho next import AUt king w*» Bfim*r*tidra 1 1271 Ll-n'-H 
id who»e ifmr Aland din reduced the kmgcfciEri to va. ulegr. Afterward* it w« inamd 

In the Turfc^rilfoia Empii*. 

407K The ffayiSh# /Judfritiunudra writ A MwniH dymiplj cluim!** deecfcol fnral 

™ Bilu P w hr* w« tollcvwnl for VinijfclitTi il04T>tlM)» Tho tlest put kmfl wah 
BilhlJflTa , wbo gave lip Junism und bwama n V*4i}l ¥ t 11104-1J301 an*! m*d^ luilkteU 
muter ed * Imt^n viuthrrn empire with I>ri™*in1artm tt-h r*n1nl. After him fitur 
Kirtilmh* t attdl Vil* Dill All 11 <137*441 U> wu ttfiftaHdlttflff bii power 

the Vida ’lai it ike Elme when ihc Turki wen eMafoliihtog in Hinijir*t*n. Karaiinthi, II 
iletoitod ihr Cfiia tbi l 1 *!!#^! now uimli into inirfptn He 

tu rjcreffdd br R<Hndririi il4flU44Sl foUuWed hy Nin-dmh* III nnd VSra 

JtfiJlil* ill (1*91104411, An,\ during ih* reign -of the to^i, ihr kir^Am piMeJ to iho DfliHtt 
Turku. 

7 "Ji f A'dfcflripar '-f Warnh^^t were *t flr-t feuditorir* nf Eht* Wntern CAltik?M. 
The iin: nrKpr^Ejiial ruler* TribhnhBnimill* Bclm»r*jn reined a; Hiliusnk^o^i ibatjt 
lli.ii JLD. Pitdirii* lllflO-IUKl onMiulirrl bln^elf flrttiSy ond huklt Winngih Hw 
prin wii 5 n■ -inMln-l lev* wfon nLnqiiixtnJ ?b* ^lidinp *ml <bi.‘ rif OrL' -it. ?iirki:Ade'vi 

«E]ii 11a 1 1 .i|mi! i were the next u«At king? I^nitutt ruled for €4 J*AW and wi* 
A powerful kms:- Afier him hui dflu|Kler Hnd.ramhA njJnj ihe kingdom f n r W 
The l*Rt king wm Tninparuilr* El, In wblwe time Kalur ennqiiemt ibn rtiimlry. PMiSapi 
rulrtl fur Jtflma time il i XiHil APd fgllnwd bji Knofl undej wbom [he kingdom 
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the kings of Orissa not to mention it hast of small principalities 
anil feudatories owing allegiance 10 tin- nearest {towerful prince 
of the locality. 

In the medley of suites, there was neither cohesion nor any 
politics i purpose. The (inures thought of nothing lint eternal 
war at id dynastic hostility. Despotic :<h thin were, everything 
depended on their pi™sure. The people had censed m have any 
interest in politics. Religion decayed, the art of war became anti¬ 
quated, and society stagnant. Nobody thought of the country's 
interest. 

The Mussulman, flushed with victory and tired by his religious 
fervour, had long bided his time. In the person of Sbihabuddin 
fihori, the spirit of conquest re-awakened The ground had already 
been prepared nnd after a short struggle, the Hindu military 
resistance collapsed with the second battle of Tara in and the death 
of Pjth^iraja, The Turko-Afghans carried everything before them. 
Principalities melted sway, armies were annihilated ami the plain 
of Hindustan fiasaed to the hands of the Turk! conquerors almost 
within the space of n decade. 

Sudden and sweeping as the tide of conquest wws, it failed, 
however, to break the spirit of the people. The armies of Islam 
could conquer kingdoms but they could not put no end to Hindu 
culture. Patriotic Rajput princes and tribes carried on fin almost 
continuous resistance. Many of them took shelter in the hills 

bttun* in'-bL'Hificinl UwSfh « wnlinttltd. tilt 1*23, flffhimf tjs* Bthmiai Saltans bt 

whom it la**i lyririrKriL 

I.:ni tfrlViJ ha4 «o icpdcpmiErBl iJjnut? id Mi <wn- The friUri* (nikt 
fet * Icing tin r*- Ilili lAlet trm th* FiHiteni tnihiJad iknr suphniry under Vijfi- 

IlKjU I Thi CVrfu nrvW JUjtsadra €&Ii lava-EH lit# oQBlitrj 1 lifoaut 103U. but 

Aflrowrai* Ihc- Ciar^ita tm^rjU3>! Vntmti^irmaiJ Cc-da- 
11GT7G,114] f VffT JViTrerfal kjrijJli, TUfcJ wrtfl follower] hj *b\r firrcirw of fftfaff 

liuc-j wli- cli d i : i jieut: Ifirir ijjilepeadi-Bc* iili W 1W A 1> 
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mid deserts, The inaccessible South retained its independence 
>nr another I mini red years, till the military genius of Hu linn 
Abiiddin Khilji. seconded by the zeal of Malik Kafur, enabled 
Islamic armies to penetrate the South. Yi-i even thru tlie Alussal- 
man could not establish universal rub over India. The Hindu 
line of resistance, though broken, showed a new front, 'Hie war 
against Lslntn ami Mussulman advance continued all through 
the ccnturiRB itil the advent of the European, as up shall see in 
a sulwiVjiieul chapter. Successive revivals took place and every 
time the Hindu made n bid for his lost political power and missed 
success only through unfnreaeeu causes and tirniTUstances which 
the historian of causes and events hardly explains accurately 




BOOK X 


politics and public life 

IN MEDIAEVAL HINDU INDIA 


From the above summary of Indian political history we can 
easily sum up the main political tendencies which operated during 
the whole period from the Hindu resurrection of the IVth century 
A.D. to the eve of the Mussalman conquest of Hindustan during 
the close of the Xllth century A.D. These appear to be the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(1) First of all, there(was a continued tendency to a further 
break-up, though we meet with the periodic rise of strong powers 
like the Palas and the Pratiharas. Along with this tendency to 
break up there was a further development of sub-infeudation and the 
rise of small local dynasties, which transferred their allegiance to 
the predominant power of the day. This received its culmination 
in the rise of the Rajputs and their vassal nobility’. 

(2) Gradual shifting of the centre of political interest from 
the East to the West, caused partly by the invasion and immigra¬ 
tion of foreign races and partly through the establishment of the 
Islamic power on the border of north-western India. 

(3) The disappearence of Republics and Republicanism. 

(4) Perpetual dynastic war which wasted the resources of 
princes and weakened the kingdoms. 

(5) Gradual disappearance of the people as an important 
factor in political life and the rise of regal irresponsibility, which 
brought with it the practical disappearance of all real checks on 
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regal power. Taxes came to be multiplied, the King’s voice be¬ 
came supreme in the state, though he could not as yet claim legis¬ 
lative authority. This remained as the only real check on royal 
irresponsibility. 

I. The tendency to break up is remarkable and requires no 
elucidation. With the fail of the Mannas, the idea of a ruler 
controlling the whole of India * up to the seas ' almost passed 
away. Aft we have seen, India became divided into a number of 
littiiTtifo, Early in the fYih century A.IX. five such littorals 
are recognizable, with a paramount power in each, and 
dunked by feudatory states. These included (a) the Tnin*-tndu» 
regions, ib) Kashmir and the hills, t>) the Plain of Hindustan, 
(f!) the Deccan, (r) the Tamilakam. Inspite of changes of 
dynasties and the multiplication of new states, these divisions 
survived an in Harsa’s time, when we have had bit the Trnna- 
Indus regions under their own kings, (b) Kashmir under its own 
king, frl Hindustan under its aiiKcrain monarch, Hursii. ffD the 
Deccan under Calukya Pulakesb IT, and (r) the extreme Smith 
under its overlord the Pallnva Namsimhavarman, 

The reign of Tfarsa. politically uneventful in the history of 
India, is an important landmark. As in Anoka’s ease, we find his 
spirit of pacifism leading to another political catastrophe attended 
with foreign invasion, disunion and disruption. The idea of an 
Indian Empire strong enough to chastise the foreign foe is nut only 
almost forgo! ten, but receives rather a serious condemnation from 
Dana who holds up the prospect of nn ideal India ruled by innumer¬ 
able princely families. QTarsn’s death was followed hy an age of 
confusion and turmoil, whioK saw Chinese interference in his 
kingdom, while hardlv before he bad dosed his eyes, the Mussal- 
inans conquered the Mekran const and began to lead raids into 
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New States 


I»d.a. After_a_century of such struggles and fightings, two new 
powers were established in Northern India, namely, the Pratiharas 
in the West and the Palas in the East. The Deccan remained un¬ 
der its own suzerain power, though here a struggle went on bet¬ 
ween the rival dynasties of the Calukyas and the Rastrakutas In 
course of time, the Eastern Calukyas also rose into' prominence, 
and several dynasties, the Somavamsh's and Gahgas, held sway 
in the northern part of the Coromandal coastal region In 
the extreme south, the Pallavas held suzerain power for a loner 
time but were supplanted by the Colas, the Pandyas and Ceras 
remaining under their sway.) In the Trans-Indus region, Sind 
and Multan passed to the Arabs, but the Shahiya kingdom, with 
its capital first at Kabul and later on at Wahind (Udabhanda) 
under a line of Brahmin rulers, continued to hold out for nearly 
two more centuries. 


With the_dawn of the Xlth century, we have had a new 
political condition characterised by a further break-up. The 
Kabul state was annexed to the Ghazni Empire after it had waged 
a bitter struggle against Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud. ~At 
the same time, the Pratihara monarchy, which had defended the 
frontiers of India for nearly two centuries under-went decay and 
dismemberment. Its place was taken not by a single power but 
by a large number of new states ruIecTby Rajput dynasties, name¬ 
ly , the state of Ajmere-Sambhara under the Cahamanas, the state 
of Kanauj under the Gahadavalas, the state of Malwa under the 
Paramaras, the state of Gujarat under the Caulukyas, the Cedi 
state under the Kalacuris, the state of Jejakabhukti under the 
Candellas. In Eastern India, the Palas were driven from Bengal, 
which passed under the Senas. In the South, the Deccan, 
hitherto dominated by one power, was subdivided into the states 
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o( die Yadovaa of Devngiri and] the K&katiyas of Warangal, with 
a part passing to the Iloysalae or Dviraaninadra. The Colas 
ceased in exist: their northern territories passed tu the Gaigaa 
while the P0y<|y«s al«o asserted tliemsselvea for a time. 

[.This continuous wilt and the tendency to break up contri¬ 
buted to die multiplication of feudatory families and we reaeh 
an overwhelming total towards the clow of Hindu independence. 
Hereditary feudatory lines mind in districts and divisions and a 
large part of the territories or » kingdom passed into their hands. 
Their existence not only weakened the central authority in the 
kingdoms, but also intensified the magnitude and the bitterness of 
wars. 

Tt is impossible to make as yet a catalogue of these feudatory 
families, hut their increasing number is apparent from the records 
which have come to ns with perhaps a large number yet to be 
discovered. Most of these were ruled by princes of a new fighting 
aristocracy known as the Rajputs. The real history of the rise of 
the Rajputs, their organisation into thirty-six Kula* and their 
gradual spread over the greater part of Northern and Cent ml 
Judin is yd to be written. Of the principalities in the region 
of hills, must be mentioned small slates like Dhamba. Mandi. 
gnriiet or Kot TCangrii, which sometimes acknowledged the snpre- 
maevof a powerful neighlmur but asserted independence whenever 
opportunities emuc. New line* come to our view in the plain 
of Hindustan or in Rajputana. states arose on the eastern 

border, and new dynasties arose in Nepal. A Rastrakuto dynasty 
established itself in n part of Mngadha, Another minor dynasty 
rose pear Rmlnun, while others arose in regions near about, 
namely, the Gautama* fnenr nlrnnt Fatepurl and the Rengttra* of 
K;mar who were fiubonHnftle to the Gahiubivfilus, A Bfislrnkfitn . 
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dynasty arose with capital at Bijapur and another at HastTkundl. 
A branch of the Cedis established themselves at Ratnapur, ruling 
Southern Kosala. Yadava families ruled near Mathura and 
Mahavana. Petty Cahamana dynasties arose at Nadul and 
Brahmapataka with innumerable princelings under them. 
These as well as minor Paramara dynasties like those of Candra- 
vatl or Abu acknowledged the supremacy of the Gujarat 
princes or other powerful kings. Minor Tomara families in 
addition to those ruling at Delhi also existed. BhattT Rajputs 
ruled in many places of the Punjab. Kathiawar was parcelled 
out among the Guhilas, Cudasamas or Yadavas, the more important 
Guhila family being that of Mangrol. The Kacchapaghatas (ori¬ 
ginally ruling at Narwar and acknowledgeing Candella suzerainty) 
established themselves in the region near about Gwalior, with 
a branch ruling at Dubhakunda. These princes percelled out 
the country among them and held as well as granted tracts of 
land on militery service. While greater families perished these 
princelings continued to exist and warred against the enemies of 
their clan as well as the Mussalmans. To ensure the interest of 
their families and to command an armed retinue they parcelled 
out their lands among their kinsmen or the hulas. In course of 
centuries of warfare, there arose a type of clan-feudalism which 
still subsists in Rajputana and many of the leading families of 
medieval and modern India claim descent from these Rajput 
princes. 

IT. (During this period the centre of Indian political activity 
moved again to the west partly on account of foreign invasions and 
partly owing to the immigration of races like the TTunas, the -Tats 
and the Gurjaras. In Hindustan, since the days of TTarsa, the 
seat of reputed imperial power was located at Kanauj. Some- 
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time afterwards, the [ire-eminence of Jvanauj passed to Delhi where 
the ChiJmmanas catahUahed themselves and fought against the 
Turret-Afghans under Muhammad Ghori. 

Disappearance 0/ Republics, —Side by side republics 
decayed. The Vijnyagadh inscription solemnising the vic¬ 
tory of a nameless Maharaja and Mahasenapati of the 
Yfindliejris ff.l, I, No. 56), is practically the last record of a 
nun-monarchical state, if wc except the traditional republican 
con fedora lion of iho llmlimaium n[ Kerala. According to local 
tradition the Kerala Brahmins subdivided the land into Cl districts 
and hail it ruled by an elected official and an assembly of C 4 chiefs 
each representing one of those divisions. After a lime, there was 
internal discord, as a result of which power was handed over to 
the Perumal or local sovereign who as&uiitcd nival authority. 

With the exception of this we have practically no information 
about any non-monarchical slate or community subsisting in 
mcdiicvnl India. What became of them and why they perished 
in the question which troubles a historian. At one time non- 
monarchical states were 11 political power in the country, but, as 
we have noticed, they became fewer and fetver and in the age 
succeeding that of the firnnhitas they existed only in the fringe 
areas or in inaccessible mountainous regions. Even in the age of 
foreign domination these republics, though few. succeeded in 
maintaining their existence and resisted their foreign and home 
enemies. But after the Yllh century A.D. they ceased to exist 
altogether. 

Tn the absence of a well recorded hist 017 the chief causes that 
wc can assign to their disappearance are to he sought for in the 
changed sochiI and political condition of the country. As we have 
noticed they had always come in conflict with the monarchical 
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principle and decayed with the rise of monarchical authority. 

Indeed the rise of Magadha and Kosala had led to the destruc¬ 
tion of a large number of them even in the Vth century B.C. 
Magadha absorbed a large number of those states which existed 
in the lifetime of Buddha, while the Sakyas, the kinsmen of 
Buddha, were destroyed by the tyrannical Virudhava. The 
despots of these days regarded these non-monarehical tribes as 
thorns in their own flesh and constantly sought opportunities to 
destroy them. The desire for the unification of the whole country 
also brought them face to face with these states. This is apparent 
from the teachings of the ArthaSastra, which calls upon kings to 
bring Sarighas to submission. 

But there was another significant and more powerful cause 
of decay. As time went on and social complexities arose, these 
non-monarchical states lost the solid foundation on which they 
once were established. It is needless to point out that in most 
of these statesT a ruling oligarchy had the sole voice in the 
administration. They thus dominated over a subject population 
which had no political power. In course of time, the 
latter gained in strength. Economic necessity made the ruling 
tribe look to their assistance. The subject populations seem to have 
multiplied and as they increased in importance, the rule of the 
oligarchy became something odius to them. The domination of 
one clan or of few' families could hardly lie tolerated, and thus it 
contributed to the weakening of the non-monarchical states. 
Monarchy, on the other hand, stood on a higher level. The 
king, however despotic or tyrannical he might have been, could 
not but recognise the needs of the~classes and the castes. T nder 
monarchical rule the castes received not only protection but a 
recognition of their caste-law's and the customs and usages of their 
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community. Caste, In Inter time, took n I urn towards a " racial 
federation," nnd the castes retainin'! a certain amount of internal 
auktTiomy gladly accepted royal rule which Ih u >k«-r| to the recogni¬ 
tion of their rights mid customs ns nil accepted principle. 

The next muse was the internal jealousy between the chiefs 
and families, Nothing more need he said on this heiiri, The 
history of tin* Yadavos proves it. Buddha toti warns against 
mutual jealousy and the crafty monarchist of the IYth century 
B C. clearly shows how corporations could be easily destroyed by 
adding fuel to the fire of jealousy existing between families or 
individuals. 

All these factors contributed to the weakening of the 
republican clans or trihos. Then, with the weakening of the 
Gupta power in Hindustan, there began another series of foreign 
invasions and migrations of trans-frontier peoples to India. In 
the runlet of this turmoil, trilie-leaders or oligarchs were compel led 
to change their old attitude of local independence and political 
isolation. Many such turned their energies to greater advantage 
by allowing themselves to he merged in the new lighting 
aristocracy and turning dynasts themselves, instances of such arc 
not wanting; the Licchuvis established a dynasty m Nepal, while 
the Yfidavtis, so long associated with the non-nmnarrhiral principle, 
established principalities fur themselves and i>nn nf ruling 
fajuitieu established a consifbftifak einpirc. 

India a Medley of State#* —Thus, on the eve of Mussul¬ 
man invasion India was transformed into » medley of 
states owning no fiinterain and having vm political purpose 
:iud the country suffered from the evils of perenniii! 
dynastic wars. Its ruling princes were continuously fighting 
against one another without deigning to lb ink of peacefully 
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governing their states or respecting the rights of their neighbours. 
Each state had its enemies on all its flanks with allies in the rear 
of these enemies. The country suffered from the evils of an 
unstable political equilibrium. War was the normal objective of 
princes, war for self-preservation on the part of the weaker kings, 
and war of aggression for the stronger. Once a war broke out, the 
commotion was felt throughout the country and princes held them¬ 
selves in readiness for resisting enemies or coming to the succour 
of allies. Ambitious conquerors traversed vast distances to impose 
their suzerainty upon weaker princes. Thus, the Palas under 
Dharmapala advanced as far west as Kanauj, the Pratiharas 
advanced from western Tndia to the heart of Hindustan, and 
the Rastrakutas traversed the whole of the south and the Deccan 
to wrest the sovereignty of Kanauj from the Pratiharas. Each 
state had its enemies on all sides. Thus the Palas suffered 
attacks from the east, from the west by the Pratiharas and from 
the south by the Colas and later on by the Senas. The 
Pratiharas were similarly assailed on all sides. They were 
attacked by the Palas from the east, the Rastrakutas from the 
south, by their feudatories from Bundelkhand and the Mussalmans 
from the west. The Calukyas and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan 
were similarly assailed by the Tamil power from the south while 
they had to resist the attacks of the northern powers. The 
predominant Tamil powers, the Pallavas and the Colas, were in 
their turn constantly fighting their northern enemies in addition 
to their own rebellious vassals. 

During the last phase of political existence, the evils of this 
internecine warfare appear more prominently. Chivalrous and 
brave as the Rajputs were, their narrow-minded clannish 
patriotism did nothing but plunge the country into the evils of 
perennial warfare. Each Rajput clan had its circle of enemies 
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all round and tlx? attainment of superior position by any ruler 
was sun: to ranee a aeries of attacks on it. Thus, the Pammaras 
of Mnlwa waged war on all aides and wore attacked in turn by 
the Calukyns from the south, the (’edii from the east anil the 
Gujnrni Onliikyan from the went. They, in their turn, cliff the 
sami' art of aggression to their neighbours and suc h wars were 
always accompanied by nets of cruelly. King MuAjn led Hi 
expeditions against the Galukyaa, only to be defeated and put. lo 
death by the enemy in the last expedition. Thr Oil Inky as of 
Gujarat waned with tenacity and vigour on ail the adjacent states, 
namely on Malwo and Ajmer. Similarly, the CahamSnaa were 
waging vvar on throe fronts, namely, against the Can Inky ns in the 
wi st, against the Cnndellns, Tomaras/iiifl (rahadavalas in the east, 
with the Muasalmans on the west. Similar was the ease with the 
Ocdie nnii the ttahadaviilua of Ivmnuj, In such a state of affairs, 
the resources of princes nnd of dynasties were nitre to be spent 
up in course of these internecine wars. The maximum life of a 
dynasty was not more than two centuries and unless an able or 
warlike king was succeeded by an efficient prince on his throne 
n catastrophe w«» sure te follow. Foreign invaders and relicliioin* 
vassals often completed the ruin of great royal lines, 

Savagery in Warfare. —The ware of the period were 

characterised by a savagery and inhumanity which gave 

the country n foretaste of the brutalities of foreign con¬ 
querors Inter on. In course of these struggles, thr laws of 

war were often forgotten and horrible miseries were 
inffictefT on the unoffending people of the contending states. 
Populous cities were often plundered with inhumanity or were 
destroyed with lire and sword. Very few of the capital cities 
thus escaped destruction by enemies. A* instances of tlic&r. we 
may rite the burning of Yntiipj by the PaRavns nnd the repeated 
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narking of Kafict by the Cfilukyas who dmoSnated the Deccan, 
We have information on Uipae points front the conquerors them¬ 
selves, since the princes of this period urn* not ashamed to pro¬ 
claim their own brutal exploits. And we may rite the boast of a 
Rfiftraktita king liliaf he had reduced the great city of Knnatt] 
into KiifarthtiH Similarly, the Tolas a sail mad the title of 
Mnritiuriintakn to signalise tlieir iWnir Inin of the city of Affiditm, 
Another Tola king boasted of ha vine horned Knlvftn. the capital 
of the later flrjiikyaft. Other capital cities like Mnnyakheta. 
Ohara nr Aohilawarpnttnnn farts! no letter. The Pi tram am 
Rivnka sacked Afalklied, while Dhffra repeatedly suffered at the 
hands of the Oftlnkyns ami other enemies. Anhilwara experienced 
the same fate. 

Not to speak of cities, nrovintt* and eon n tries suffered 
terribly. The sack of Otijarnt by Kidncartdm liecnme proverbial. 
Tin 1 t'olfts rtiiiiiicd In have burned the Kaliftgn ronntry fR.T.T. 
nr.:m. Viliram:i fobi rlaimed to have honied not onlv the 
Kalihf*a country bill also the city of Knmpili an well as the whole 
of IhittirpiidT. As to tin* burning of the Rnslmlriiln country bv 
Pa fendrii Tote, ^ l ^■ ■ hare an jtmnint in tFn" Konitnr inscription. 
According to that record, the Tola army numbering n.nn.tVin 
pillaged'the whole ctnmlry slaughtering Brahmans*, women and 
children ami destroy id the modesty of women by forcibly earrynig 
them off. Another Tofu record speaks of the destruction of non- 
combatants while the Hovsiilji Visimvarrthana chi inis to have 
burned encniv towns and territories fFtpet, 1>. K. T)., p. 4W11. Tn 
con me of these savage wars* little consideration was shown to fallen 
enemies and victors did not hesitate to take the lives of their 
defeated rivals, Rmineni princes of this period like Pulakcfi If. 
Mniija, Tailapa oi Khoja -differed dentil at the hands of imrelcnt- 
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in» enemies. Tl lp story of the erne] indignities heaped upon 
Mtiftjn and his sad olid is almost shocking. His death was 
avenged by Tllmjn who ill Ills tum suffered LI mud dentil lit the bauds 
of thr C’iilirimis. ttindliurfijn was probably killed by Camuuda 
of Gujarat. The RSstrakfipi Aiiioglifl.vnraj .1 I clniiua to have put 
in death some Eastern Csilukyn prince while tin* some hnsist is 
tnadf by i.be Yaihiva king of Pevftgiri. who put tn death 

in cold blood the defeated Kskativu priwft Rndradeva. Tlic 
reoord of ihe Colas is worse than shocking. We have repeats! 
mention of the decapitation of the conquered T'Andya king and of 
other rivals. Tn some other records iiekmging to Rajrtdhimja and 
YTrti Rhjendra I, we have the account of Maiiiibharsinn Candy a 
hieing decapitated while fl Kerala prime is describ'd :ik having 
lsoen trampled 1 <i death under the feet of an elephant. Rnihd also 
is the record of tin' Gujarat kings and Kitiniirnpiihi, supposed to 
have I s en a da in, boasts of having put » conquered king of 
Mnlwa in a cage while he had the severed head -if another sus¬ 
pended at I be gate of his own palace. 

Ladies id princely families very often suffered ai tin hands 
I>f the enemies of their family. Thus TffirsiCs sister Rnjya£ri was 
pul in chains. The Coin Yfra Rnjendrn 1 Insisted of having cap¬ 
tured and enslaved the wives nT \hitvaiuatl;i. We have still 
something worse and VTrii Kujelidr.i Nxirda oT having killed a chief, 
enslaved the winter and daughter of a conquered prince and eut off 
the ears and rmee of the mother of a defeated enemy. (8. t. T. 

m, No. am. 

Tin* destruction of anered places was not unknown. One 
West (TiFnkyn itisi-riptuHi formally accuses the Coin king of having 
burnt -Inin temples in tlie Re hoi a province Tfie VniftnnTfls of 
the South level similar charges against the Coins, 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE W» VINCES 

Th< Vntjiir . — }n tlit 1 midst ul this pcrinmial warfare, 
tin- people ceased to lie tin imjiortant factor lit the |Hilitiml lift- of 
the country. They hud neither the right nor tlic voice lo control 
tlit -li king*. They Inhume inure or less li passive agent in the 
d mini in of public udiui nitration :mtl tlit-ir business was to obey 
ilicii masters, leaving them to mould tln ii destiny. In the big 
military monai'chira of the day, no feiirewcnhitivc Assemblies 
existed in which the joeople could voice their seiilimetits. 1 he 
ministers only and ihe feudatories could s|ieuk I hi fore the king, 
but the former depended mi the king for advancement while in the 
rsiHr a I tin- latter, their import® nee dejn'inlral on their military 
strength. The priestly el asses enjoyed a position of privilege, 
suin' tin 1 Itiiilmni pn was the sacerdotal order and expounded the 
hue. Imt even then they worked more to their own interest by 
living in peace tluin force their will upon king! 5 . The latter also 
did their best to protect or reward them. 

This condition of abject dependence of tlie common |iertplc 
was, hmytver. ameliorated to some extent by the excellent system 
of local autonomy which prevailed in the different provinces of 
India. Everywhere, the village coniuiimitv Jhiuriidicd with 
unabated vigour, Like small self-sufficient republics Cfhey 
managed their own' affairs, adjusted their own socio-ccmiounr 
armingements and carried on life inspite of ware and invasions, 
[n mid it ion to village communities, the merchants and artisans 
hnd their guilds and these often took upon themselves ninny of 
the local duties. They managed the affairs of temples, organised 
poor ivlief. , stJildished endowments for various purposes mid did 
everything in their power to ensure local pence and prosperity. 
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1«, course td tip> t municipal bodies ,hm m towns of various 
provinces and l be sc carried on the administration of the locnliuce. 

The uotiuty id these IhhS ie> often rompcu&ited tor the neglect 
or preoccuputiun of the central authority and thfiau did much to 
ensure iho economic prosperity of lbe country. But often, the 
evils of despotic system told upon the |«ople und m extreme 
rim Of coni limed misrule, this) rose eilbur in rebellion or wel¬ 
comed successful «trtin*to to end ibii tyranny of ]*««**. who 
added to taxes, violated the primary lights of the people or denied 
justice to their subjects. Up theory thr moral light of rerolutiou 
resided in the people and thcS chose new rulers to supplant tyranh 
who had proved themselves inrtanpeteut to ruk\^ 

The largo number of states which ex)sled m India hardly 
possessed any permanent IxnimUriiw or linguistic or ethnic 
[Kamilaxities- They varied mm or less in extent and ]h*|«uI» 
i tun and their prosperity or decline depended -n the character 
and military strength id their rotes. At first tlll ‘ tr,l)il1 
principle predominated in llio niato* but, gradually. Uwt w:ih sub¬ 
stituted by the sovereign authority of :i ruling dynasty l rom 
the Vftk century lJ.lh, tW ptoficss of miificntion was tnuiK-lied 
by the contemporary rulers of Eastern India. r inter the 
hinijM-riu Asoka, (lie unifying movement remind its high water¬ 
mark hut with the disruption of the Empire and the foreign 
invasion the ideal of an All-India Empire passed away. 

After ihe revival of Hindu political influence. India came 
to comprise different geographical units, each dominated by one 
I lower hit dynasty, keeping under check a mimW-r of feudatories. 
In the midst of'perennial war. dynasties changed ami feudatories 
multiplied. But in the midst of this turmoil, it is difficult not 
to note the ever-growing consciousness of local separatism and 
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divergences of rummers ami customs unde more defined and rein¬ 
forced l'v llii- grow ill id the Prakrit dialects. 

Local fooling bad I.Hit-n growing over aiiue tbe *P'vml -■! Aryan 
culture in India, awl even in the Dliumiasulras, we fori « tlu ‘ 
crimination Ijetweeu ilia land of the Aryans, ami thn 'an-1 
uf the outer seniors, logolher with a demmciutum of the nun 
i} [ the fringe area* like Vaugii, Ahga, Kafuiga. Al the same 
tLme tllft great difference in Ibe manners and custom* ol the 
North ami the South is emphasised. In tomse of time. k--« 
difcrem** were intensified by local info**™. The vaned 
,wree of foreign domination as well as the growth of the various 
PKikiit dialects and Apabhramins contributed to tins 
separatism. Bv the time of Vatsyujum. the people of different 
localities came to ‘■ertain j^uliaritms in social life mid 

mehlulilv and he onto lhc» with a view to fin phasing the d.lTer- 
emvM in social mid «is«al life. Uf the loenMes differentiated »u 
,he hash. of these pwuliritteH. the following are promiiHUitly 

meiiiimieil (tu'tordiug to XJcAwir ltuytt i - 

I. Madbyade# -Between Himalaya and Yindliyn, op to 
1’ravflgn in the East. f 'omtu , 

■2. Ball i i k a-T'tte riipu th a. Comm. 

Ii. Land id the Indus Pi vers- The Punjab. 

! Avimti—Region About Ujiain and western Mriwa. 

Comm . 

Lfita—■‘West of western Malwa. 

MSlnva—Eastern Mfllwn. Comm. 

A|»riintii—Region Ltrdcring tin* western seas. Ctmm. 
Tin- country of tin* Ahtiirtte—Near Sriksmtli* and 
Kwniksetrii. 


0 . 

fi. 

7 . 
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HJ. 

if. 

12 . 

Id 


Tin- country of Uk; Nlgfti'ikua—Region about 
Patnliputni. 

Kcsjln it rid StrTriijyu, 

A ml lira Kiisli. of ibi? K^imhi region. ('am in, 

M :i J i n rfisi jM - - Bet w mi the Nariimthl mol Ktirnrilii 
Comm. 

Drimilu—Sooth of KiirruiW Viaayn. Comm. 

14. Striiitjvi] Went of \ iijmi rmtu country. Comm , 

1;>. \ iiriavutii—Ea«t of KMbujii Visuya. Comm, 

1G- CliunJUt —Eastern India. 

f ( M|lim * to « «lifdy ol tin- events of rnd^ii political life \\ v 
tnM ,i considerable t lt'innit of cmiwiuusnMa m the ini mis of the 
jicojik' of mme localI ties. The nio£t prominent of such kr:ili- 

I! * :m ' ^hihfnTiutm. Knri.iata anti Tamil India (land of the 
Drfivkhm. Coins and Keratosi. between il, t . Tamil powers i('o] t 
or pHlJnvn) and tfwi power in MnWkiistm there is :i feeling of 
juTemiinl enmity. The Atidluas too are on tin- way to develop- 
Ulf£ 11 w » ,!ir « fc «nder their king* and a similar spirit 

!" ,lrm * raiUt 1,1 Ujjss *- The Ua,idn s display their eonadm.^ 
""""'W tJl,: or the Gupta* and other Hindustan 

Ullff .. . VtieiMw » OH the way to scpnrstiuu mli- 

lically. Loral Wjmrali.Hiii is fostered in Nepal .md in Kashmir 
lo tlaur local woiatron. A similar tendtsuev is notion We in 
Gujarat. In the Punjab and in the extreme florth-wenfeni larder 
rt'gion the constant influx of new peoples and foreign j nvi i,]ers 
tends lo give Hit- |K*opIcof those regions a new turn in "heir poliit- 
cal aspirations. Milftvn conuw to be reganled an a unit Hhniealfv 
am geographically by iLs rulers who tain- the title of Miihiva- 

**» " l ““' MW, ^ 
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As yet, however, this did not give rise to n spirit oF 

whaf we call nationalism. But the process of separatism was l**inp 
frtst accelerated. Tin provincial vernaculars were on lhe way to 
tlieir evolution and the writers of J?ihapdhfls were noting 
flow n ’the peculiar customs of the different local IticR. I lie normal 
process was, however, far from its culmination when foreign in^ 
vasions brought a new political condition. 

Tn such a state of affairs, the Aviiflatirw remained I he more 
m-tiie ngfents in ijinfllding the destinies itf the localities. 1 h*w 
dynasties were many and numerous and produced mwrrfnl rulers, 
hilt none union!* the latter could seriously think nf establishing 
a real Empire, after I In* old Mnurvnn ideal. 

As a rule, these dvnflfrties ended with a few inrnemtinm of 
I tower fill rulers end most of them were short-lived. I'ciii" either 
swept away hy foreign invaders or hy rival princely 1 muses. The 
average life of royal lines hardly exceeded two ceiiturioR, the more 
important of tlx* long-enduring liras being the (lupins, with their 
brandies, the Eastern ('filokya*. the Pains, the Polos. It was a 
misfortune that the dynasties of the OSlnkyas of ftndnmi 
( t - :,r t Ii-75‘2h the Slfist ink ulus ic. 752-073) or tin: lYrttilutras 

(/', 7-50-9.80) did not subsisl nmre than two ivntuiies. Porlmps, 
ilie constant warfare of their kings exhausted the resources mid the 
o,*iiins uf the family earlier. 

The history of the states of India is practically the history 
of (he great dynasties. 
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The t ni,t **rity in all states w** vested in the king 

k!io took pompons styles and titles to designate his savereimi 
Jiiithority. In theory he wo* bound to take the advice of his 
ministers and to consult the opinion or the people. But in reality 
Hmdii king* of this period were irresponsible and their power 
iiejieiidod on their own personal qualities as well as on the strength 
of the ii.-my) The eonsolidation of the array, maintenance of its 
pn.>|>ei- discipline and the presen a lion of the loyalty of the military 
chiefs were of prime concern to the king. since otherwise the 
kiun^i hold on the throne unrl the kingdom was hound to ] w 
precarious. First «r all. without the array, the seenritv of tie* 
state could hardly exist iimsimicli as, in the tontempnmrv political 
work I, there wan hardly any political equilibrium. X,> Jir j n oe 
mi,M rest in pence in Ilia own kingdom, hut every moment ettfegfed 
marks from his powerful neighbour. Likewise, when king 
f-mnii himself in possession of a strong mihlurx for,*, lie ton- 
sideml it iteneath his dlgnily to remain at pence, ainto a war 
of conquest w* the normal object of a king's life. Om-e a war 
hroke nut. it was bound to tnuse emu pi test ions throughout the 
whole Hrde of States. Tile ronq.ieha-'s allies as well as those of 

l.is anemic* marshalled their fora* and the shm-k was | H .I to 

h 1 Mt thmiipjhfHit the nmintry. 

LXexl to this war again*! outside enemies, the kin- | l!U f |fl 
ensure his ow„ safety hi maintaining a strong hold upon his 




Kinii'n Function# 


tan 


feudatories, who were ever ready to revolt. Except the smaller 
feudatories who hod no oilier nlteruativc tliari to remain content 
with their limited territories or resources the other feudatories were 
often l»eitt on creating trouble) and j| is well-known to renders of 
Indian History how jmwerfnl monarchies like those of the Guptas 
or the FratihSma suffered dismemberment as srnm ns the kind’s 
authority decayed, which occasion was ana Hied hy femffttories to 
f*sUhlish independent rule. Weaker femlAtories merely remained 
eontent with transferrin^ their allegiance Ut the more powerful 
■ conqueror of the day- In some states feudal ones often leagued 

either to destroy the mil I ni I iHiucror In pni a nominee of (heir own 
on the llimne. The Sarijnn plates tF*p. Tud. XVIII) give us at 
least two instamt's of the rifting of the chiefs against the 
Rast.rrt|iu|ii kin-:.) From the Kulaswi Ins. ft. A. XHI-lOt, we 
know’ that the revolt of Arifeesurin was the cause of Govinda H r ’s 
downfall. 

Hi* F <*>U'Han it unit />idiVx .-4 War and diplomacy thus 
nhsorh-d (lie main attention of Indian rulers, ami the work of civil 
administration was generally Ml- to TumMere} With the excep¬ 
tion of some soulfi foil Ian kings or the ton ml 013 of the greatness 
of (lie flilTerent dynasties, kings generally ceased to Is* fts hard 
Working in the cause of their subjects as in I lie days of llic 
Arrliasfistra nr of the Fmjieror Atoka. 

r T uder suoli r tivonislaTiees, kings gcnerulh divided their time 
between She life in die camp and the pleasure* of regal life. The 
prominence of camp life is obtainable from the repeated mention of 
the d a ya-ska ml ha vara in the inscriptions of llie various dynasties 
and in the ease of Roug.il kings ii is difliruU to lind out their 
capital nr to decide whether they hail any tisi-d capita! city at all. 

While in I lie capital city, kings generally attended I heir durbar 
and heard law-suit:- lieeftinw they were the highest judges in 
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the realm, according to the principles of Hindu law. But as a 
rule, towards the close of the Hindu period, their work had been 
vested in Pradvivakas or trained judges and only in rare cases 
kings exercised the right of appeal. Some Kashmir kings like 
Candrapida made themselves prominent bv their judicial activity. 

Apart from their judicial functions, kings commanded the 
army, though feudatories or professional military officers headed 
contingents or led military expeditions. Kings, however, could 
not put implicit trust in all of them, because, ambitious generals 
had more often asserted independence or had put an end to the 
lines of their masters like Pusvamitra or Vijjala Kalacurya who 
usurped the Calukya throne. 

While at rest from military pursuits, kings generally issued 
their commands to district officers or heads of department or 
supervised grants of land to individuals or the grant of privileges 
to communes. They often modified the items of taxation, levied 
new ones or sometimes repealed those which preyed heavily on 
the people. Remissions of such taxes were, however, few if any. 
On the other hand, the items of royal exactions went on increasing 
day by day as we shall see later on. 

Prerogatives of Royalty .—Iriie king’s powers and prerogatives 
were almost unbounded. The supreme head of the executive, the 
highest judge, the commander-in-chief of his army, the king was 
also the first man in the state.') His person was clothed with moral 
sanctity and he had a number of legal privileges, which we have 
already mentioned (Pt. I., p. 301). He was immune from arrest 
and trial in a law court, his proprietory rights did not suffer from 
prescriptions and he was the final owner of all goods and chattels 
lost, as well ns of property without heir. He also had the right of 
claiming hospitality and had tin* power to requisition supplies for 
himself and the army. Tn social matters and caste disputes, later 
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XUjti x ami Titles 


Iiilujii king* nfii-ri interned :iini we may mention Bdllfilitwna of 
Ht?ii”:i 1 jtrriiniiin'iitly in tilts connexion. 

As regards the making of laws, however, the king hud m 
right m* million ly. 'I’lml was left to tin* law-givers anil commen¬ 
tators and in (In* uliseoce of lawn. eirctoius liml the nut Wily of 

laws. Kings however is*.I edicts to repeal obnoxious eiistomn 

ns \\v know from the evidence of tin: iliisn-kinniirn-mrjhi. 

Styles <ml Title*. \ Kings assumed various styles ami titles. 
Generally speaking, u sux^rain anti iiidepeudont king assumed the 
title of Puranut bhuf-ititaka (or m Kmiare*o HI nit am, in the south) 
Paritmeirnrn and CakrartirtiH. The other titles usually were 
Muliuntjadhintju, Joiit towards Liu- dose of the Hindu period, tins 
title had a loo been assumed by feudatories uf the Pralihama^ 

In addition to these, other titles describing the 
king's allegiance to a particular deity were assumed. 
Thus the Guptus designated ilieinsetvi,> Pnmtm-bhdgaritta, 
l he ftnka Satraps railed lIiciiikiUvs pitruuta miiitcimra, the 
I'alas railed themselves Pdrauiii-sdupaht, while among 
the Yakii takas, jmiiiu* kings railed themselves, f\j ran ju¬ 
ft haintia-bhtiktii . Of later princes, the Git bn da villus were 
designated by themselves, Puratti<t-malte$cam while among the 
LVatiimras. we have Punimti-nidht’AtSEtm, Putama-eaixtuivas, 
PtMHM-sauras und Pa ra nia-xithlibhalitas as well. The Eastern 
Calukyss assumed in addition the litle of Pttnum-hrithituinyti, 
while the Kodambn*. Ihilluvna und some uf the Gahgns and uther 
kings assumed the title of Dhamii-tiuilwtiifth The (hu'igas and 
some of the princes of the sou then) lines assumed the title of 
Permamli 'Elect, lh K. f). 3031. 

Eneli family assumed in addition other titles dc tog native of 
[a.wer or might. The Gupta kings assumed titles ending In 
Jdityo like Vikfimddity*, KranuidiUja, Iftihtjidradtlipt etc. The 
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Jhisirakiilus assumed lilies ending in Vtiwi and Tunjn in addition 
to VMiIm, Kriitilhibhu nr Srt-Prittui-Wiilurannfrndni The 
names <»r thft (Vi Inlet as of Vulfijii rtnl utsfiwiuiiiillv in till tipi :nid 
tlirjy iakr ilit- high litK' of Sri HflliivT-Vnllubhu nr merely I’rllitvi- 
uiilabba. Tims Kristin I wits .UviltirrtriHl autl iSwWl«fH%rt, 
Jlltrnva Mas linlirallttiihti nml A inifutina, (Jovindn Ml was 
l^rabhulaiurKti, Ju<jtititi>nja, .fnmnttlnblw, as well Sfi-Prtliin- 
mllabhit mnl 8n-tulkbhi(-nurriidnidrni, etc. Awoglimwsu was 
Ji-rpaitthga* Sarvw, Miwiyndlinimla, Malimaja-Sminda, Krisna 
11 was AtolavafKU and SiihiutUtityii. (lovindu IV was Knmttihga 
mid Prttbh HI ft and llir<uunju rnrm. Kmitri 111 was mil only 

designated l>v the usual titles but was a iKiraim-tudhe^arn. 
AkSlnmrsa, SuiiiustiibliubiujiisrHyu, Kandhmn|nir>iviin"idbif-varn, 
Tlie later CalukywB of ludyiui generally assumed titles eliding 
in Malta in addition to tithe)' sucli. Thus, Taila I I called himselt 
Stimadabhui andsmiftt , ^riprihiinnUabbu. HithjiUniytikufotiluhi, 
Cdhtkyaithuxana and BhitjabahicaknieaTtin. The eastern Vahikya 
kings assumed name* ending ill Siddhi i IfjiWiiflSfddJn, Hluxnidln, 
ViMiftmddht. etc.) and called tins use Ives Patvma-brntnmHya. 

The Knlacurya Bijjulu look tin- titles of Kniacuryu-mkravuriiu 
or [valaeuryu'bhujijbalacflkiuvartm in addition to Sa manta- 
bhaTBTidsraj a and Bnprlhii'IbHlIiiva, He snccessur fiomidevu 
railed himself Ravamnrari and Mmjahalainulln. The Jloysiilns 
took ihc additional titld of Hoysab-Cnkravnrtiii mnl Yudavu-Cakru- 
v art in in addition In Samastahhinunasayu mid Srijiriliivibnlluva. 
&oiuu jirimvH took the title Nib^ukjiT’iikiavnrtin; (he Yjidavas of 
DevagiH culled them selves IhiirnvntTjmradliliSvara in addition to 
Statutist a I >h uba na sray a unit Briprit li i viba lla va, 

The PratilinrSB culled themselves Hoyapati while some kings 
of Bengal, as well as Many of Kaltngu were known as Gajupati. 
The Gfihjidnvahis of Kaiumj and the Cedis of Haihuya, later on 





tiiiihkmH ut»l Crv*t* 


jay 


iwaniiiwi tint Lrii>k‘ title of Rayupntt. <-u.jnpU and 19ant|»»li■ 11 ir 

Yiuitivn Sinhmm ealk,d ..» " MuliiMfeij^t^-pratitp.i 

Okmwrtin." In tl» south, the Cub* wed 

like w.. like 

u, it epithet* like ttikiihibl.uvnnifaiy*. brimnlmiAiillublin. 

jMy*4uiaUuka, «*♦ Anuing them there wu* Urn «»iom 
(nk’ni lliu title Piimbesurmnnmm and tt«j*kcBttrivnrnia» 

.rLely. Tim Mn^ mid <M kin* «M il» ™ 3ft- 

Miupnuiito while mn^>i the l*«u«*r» j.micw mwtmmd dm t 
i,l Maluuu-Cukru vur tin Hum.. w» 

cchulfcii- . . 

Individual prim** manned Fiuilmr Utlw .dKnnug \Um 

learning. military exploits oi other 

Cundro culled hi wind r Vividii 0 rvii,*mvfi«mpatl. bourn »l the M 
called themselves PandiUm. KomurpiUu prubd b"iu4:ir on Ins oon- 
nucBlnf \mor.Lja- iMivimlti Uu$intkFii» cull* liiiiuselT tiahusaiiku, 
Mi^ndarpu, Nrpati-Tvumtm. The Got* i4U to»h« 
Madhuriiiitaka* uud sometimes SiuUmluntokfl. Nftiiiuimhavurmiw 
I’ull'itVH Hi lied In ilikoII VfflhipWbmd* while Kajwdm t->l» culled 
bhuHcll Om^Mi (fi- J* XVIII. No. I>, The mmdbembb 
nujuert of tin 1 hillrtvu king lUfUMiihu sit- found m huDi-ipunuo 

temple inscription tH. I 1-, 1 p|'- U 1H). 

Bmbk'm *i«d tVndv. -The iliffeiwit nuuiliCM bud their <hs- 
Hm-tivc banners, crest* nr emblems, in addition to the unhimrv 
iuuignm of royalty immety. the white uwbitdlu, the m». ^ 
throne, the royal couch, the Ian (vyajana) and the chowri 
(wmiftru). 

Thlls lhti (inntus had tlm C,anuh ns their bimner. I he »&*] of 
the Vabbhi pri mm was m bulb The boar ma the distinctive 
tuthhim of tlm USlukyas of Batfoini who had nlw. iim Pulidvaja 
biinuer. the sign of tlahga and Yamuna and the Dhnkka drum, 
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which they obtained by advancing to the north (I. A. IX P. 129, 
Fleet 1). K. J). P. 308). While the Rastrakiitas had the Pali- 
dvaja banner and the Garuda seal ( mudrd ) and the Oka Ketu (bird 
ensign). ' (See Sirier Ins. ]). K. 1). P. 402). The Sennas or 
Yadavas had a standard bearing the golden (iaruda. The Kala- 
euryas had the Hag with the figure of a golden bull and the bull 
seal (Rice 78). The Rattas of Saundatti had the elephant crest 
and the Garuda banner. The emblem of the conqueror Yasodhar- 
man was the aulikara (aulikara-lailchana), (see G. I. P. 151), 
meaning either the sun or the moon. The Maukhari seals con¬ 
tain a bull walking to the left with two attendants. In the south, 
the flag of the Banas displayed a black buck and their crest was a 
bull. The Pala records contain a peculiar Buddist representa¬ 
tion. 

The emblem of the Colas was the tiger. The Kalacuryas 
carried the golden bull banner (Sticama-vrsabha-dhvaja) and the 
Damaruka heralded them (I). I\. I)., p. 469). The banner of the 
Kadambas was the monkey (sakha-eara-narendra-dhvaja) but they 
had the lion crest (sinha-laiichana) as well as peculiar musical 
instruments. As regards the Pallavas, the Kurram plates bear 
the usual Pallava seal of the sitting bull. (See also Baikuntha- 
pcrumal Ins. S. I. 1. IV). Their other emblems were the 
Khattvahga and the Samudraghosa drum (Fleet D. Iv. D., p. 319). 
The Vinhukadaduti Haritiputra Satakarni had as his emblem a 
five-hooded cobra (Fleet I). 1\. I). I., I. A. XIV, p. 331). The 
Gangas of Talkad had the rutting elephant as their banner while 
their crest was the picchadhraja or feather-hunch (Rice, p. 30. 
1). Iv. I)., p. *299). The Nalas had the three-flag emblem (XIX, 
No. 17). The emblem of the Hoysalas was the figure of a man 
killing a tiger while their seal contained the representation of a 
dead tiger with a rod. Some of the Kakatiya records contain a seal 




with representation of the sun, the crescent, the boar and theaw. 

T, ZL of Sindavadi had a blue flap (WMtrq.) «<h the 
Z/Z the deer crest tRiee, p. 147). Some other branch™ 
had the tiner crest and hooded snake banner Am*b«r son ^ 

dynasty had the banner of snakes (R. I. MX ’ • ‘ 

Renavaras had the serpent flag and the lion crest The emblem 
7ihe Pandvas was the twin fish. The Sendrakas had the 
elephant emblem though they called themselves 
family. The Guttas of Guttal had the lion crest and the f 
and Gnruda banner. The Yadavas of Devagin had fin add,t on 
to the Garuda banner and the Garuda seal) sometimes the 
Hanumat crest. Some of the Rastrakutas had on their seal t ie 
.rod Siva The Pararoaras had the Garuda emblem, while the 
Cahamanas had on their coins the figure of a horseman. The 
Cedis of Ratnapura had the Gajahhshml as their seal. the 

Candella plates contain the figure of Laksmi. 

private Income .-To maintain their dignity, kings had 
ample revenues arising out of various sources which differed ,n 

the different provinces. -.o 

Tliev seem to have in addition their own demesnes or Smbho- 

qas which supplemented their personal income. Out of these, 
! ranls were made to queens or royal princes as we find ,n the 

o # 

Karnata inscriptions. 

In those days there was no distinction between state income 
and the income of the king as was the ease in mediaeval Bnrnpe. 
The revenue of the state was the kino's revenue and he was the 
M jwdpe in matters of expenditure. The amonn. expend.tmo 
„n the different heads cannot l»c ascertained. The Mhramti 
however, makes an attempt to lay down the amount to 1. spent 
on the king’s own household. 


i 
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Private Life .—The private life of kings except when on 
military expeditions was one of unrestrained luxury. They were 
generally speaking polygamous and the evils of polygamy proved 
a source of trouble to them as well as to the state. The large 
number of wives had their separate establishments and the queens 
quarrelled for precedence, for royal favour and for the respective 
claims of their children to the throne. The Sanskrit dramas 
give a fine picture of the life of these polygamous kings while 
innumerable stray verses speak of the anxiety or embarassment 
of princes to satisfy their rival queens*. We have inscriptional 
evidence proving the general acceptance of polygamy by princes. 
Thus Candragupta TT had two wives (DhruvadevI and Knvcra- 
naga). Govinda-Candra of Kananj had at least five queens 
(NayanakelidevT, KumaradevT, Vasanta, GosaladevI and Palpana- 
devT). The Calukya SmetSvara T had three queens, while 
Vikramaditya VT had six, e.g., SavaladevT, Laksmi, Jakkola, 
Candala and Malluyama (D. K. P., p. 43ft). A Cola king had 
three, another six queens. The TToysala Ballala I married the 
three daughters of a Pandanavaka. The TToysala Visnuvardhana 
had many wives. We have also records of more numerous wives. 
One record (R. T. TP speaks of the Cedi king Gangeyadeva’s 
100 wives committing mti after his death while TToysala Nara- 
simha T had 3ft4 wives (Rice. pp. 101-10*2). 

The married wives of kings generally Imre the high title of 
MahadevT, but when this title came to be assumed by the wives 
of feudatories, the superior queens assumed the title of Paramn- 
hhattdrihd. (See Fleet G. T., p. 10 note). Among the Colas, 
queens were designated by titles showing their grade. Tn the 
south, chief queens assumed title designating their rank. In 
Karnata, the chief Calukya queens are designated Piriyurasi or 
Agramahdmahm and their custom was followed by the Hoysillas 
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(D. K. 1)., p. 502). A queen of the Hoysalii \isnuvardhana, 
Hantala-devT, is called Piriyarasi and Saeata-gandha-hasti, t.e., a 
rutting elephant towards ill-mannered co-wives. Man\ of them 
seem to have considerable influence on their husbands. Suggala- 
devl, queen of Jayasimha II. Calukya, had her husband converted 
to Saivism (IX Iv. IX. |». 435). A Pandya queen 

converted her husband Sundara Paiulya to Sai\i. in 
(V. Smith, Oxford II. 214). Queens enjoyed territories, 
villages and agruhdras and ruled districts (IX K. IX, pp. 
448—449). We have mam such instances from south Indian 
historv. Thus, the queen of Gahga Butuga ruled Kurga and 
exercised conjoint sovereign authority. Somesvara I had two 
wives, Mailaladevi and Ketaladevi, who governed territories. s 
daughter AkkadevI was also an amazon of great exploits ( 
Plates E. I. XV). Vikramaditya VI had no less than six 
(Fleet 1) K I>*. p. 448) and some of them had fiefs or ogra uiras 

* • | l Vikmma’s daughter Mailalu 

granted to them as anga-bhoga Vikrama s (taug 

T" 'l'"*"* of M JL rl | ,,.,,,,,1,. Vtra-Vallnla II a»«oeiat«l 

“ini , hl.«l themselves by their love of looming «nd 
the queens distinguish!? ks f n ma nv instances, 

| )V grants of la,ld ^^' 'aTfferent from those of their husbands, 
queens professed ci Gahadavala history. The queen 

We have one such instant patron of .Tains while her 

of Govinda-Candra. Kumarade . was a pair ther 

bi.ob.nd w» . Btldbiom (Bao.nb.devT). 

of Govinda-Candra was a patron 
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Patronaijc of Learniny. — Main - of tin* kings of this |ieriod 
distinguished themselves as patrons of learning. Samudragupta 
as well as many of the Guptas were poets themselves and patrons 
of learning. The Andhra Hala was not only the author of the 
Giithdsaptasati hut also of the Kdtantra grammar. Some of the 
Valahhi princes prided themselves upon their learning in 
the various branches. Harsa was a poet and dramatist, 
being the author of Nagananda and RatnavalT. The 
Pallavas plumed themselves upon their devotion to learn¬ 
ing and one at least, Mahendravertnan, was the author of a work 
on painting and on music and of several dramas. The Gangn 
Sivamara Was well-versed in many sciences and wrote a work on 
elephants. Among the Calukyas of Kalyana, Vikramaditya VI 
was himself a man of learning and the patron of Vijnanelvara, and 
under the patronage of Somesvara III was composed the celebrated 
encyclopaedia Manasollasa or Abhilasitartha-cintamani. Several 
Cola kings were patrons of learning and some of them took the 
title of Pandita. The Pratihara Malnpala was the patron of 
Rajasckhara. Lalitaditya of Kashmir was the patron of Bhava- 
hhuti. Bhoja of Dhara distinguished himself equally as a poet, 
philosopher and writer on various subjects, being the author of 
the Ynktikalpataru and a large number of commentaries on differ¬ 
ent branches of philosophy as well as on many sciences. Visala- 
devn Cahamana was a dramatist. Karna Cedi was a patron of 
learning and the author of the Harakeli drama. The Candelln 
KTrtivarman was the patron of Krsna-misra, the author of the 
Prahodha-Cnndrodaya. Paramardin of the same family distin¬ 
guished himself by his patronage of learning. In Gujarat, .Jaya- 
Sinha Siddharaja as well as Kumara-pala were great patrons of 
learning, and under them flourished the Jain jxtet, philosopher 
and lexicographer Hemacandra. In Bengal, both Ballalasena 
and Tjaksmanastma wen* patrons of learning and authors of great 
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works The Gahadaviila Govinda-Candra was a patron of learn¬ 
ing and took the epithet of Vhidhn-Vicam-Vhlya-Vncaspah. In 
the south, Jaitrapala Yadava prided Inniself upon his kerning 
while Ramacandra was the patron of Hemadr. the author of the 
Caturvarga-Cintamani. Great kings of 

were great builders and patrons of art and uhgion. •• . 

patronised the build,,,, of Ajanta while Uastrakuta K^ h 

.. 

.- 

of learning and of religious teiK, ‘ OS ; f tll(1 1K ., UhI had J, 

inwnritu — The polygamous autocrats oi l * 

« ivc " s ."" ""‘f "!, ,„k,. ' TIk- Hanfftcaritn like the 

prwa.rt.ons .. . the «M«* K* "f k "« s 

«*r ■* ,,r 

enemies. (See H. t •> t *'• i iavc m0 re than one instance 

Within the J^rones through their own unguarded- 

of kings losing their 1. ^ ^ theni8elve s in all possible 

ness. Consequen . ^ j n var i 0 us garbs existed as before, 

ways. Large nun,l>ers o •\ • ^ u . nus of the female guards 

while some of the dramas s| . t(M)k articular care against 

recruited from ’Savani uoimn. ^ devote chapters on the 

poisoning and all writers on N f Uxt - * ()m , king 

ront Wo Cakora^ »„d <tepo»ition» o, prmcea 

appreciated. ’ 
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were common as we shall see very soon, though very few details 
have been preserved in the inscriptions and records which merely 
glorify victors but arc more often silent on their misdeeds. In 
Kashmir alone, we have a picture of the real state of affairs pre¬ 
served by the versatile pen of Kallmna, and the picture we get 
from it is too vivid to be imaginary. The state of affairs was 
not far removed from that which gained ground under the Turco- 
Afghans. Whenever the king was weak or a minor or given to 
dissipation, ]towcr passed either to favourites or to women. Some¬ 
times, ministers usurped authority or the feudatories raised their 
heads; sometimes, the soldiery put an end to the life of the 
king and sometimes kings suffered death at the hands of ambitious 
sons or wives. Sometimes tyrants were deposed at the instance 
of their rivals and more often these rivals strengthened their hands 
hv gaining popular support. 

Comprehensive accounts are, unfortunately, lacking but from 
what we have, instances of murders of kings by ambitious 
ministers, revolted subjects or the soldiery are frequent. In 
Gujarat, Kumarapala's nephew, King Ajayapala, was killed by a 
sentry of his. In Kashmir, three tyrannical rulers, namely, 
Sankaravarman, Cakravarman and Harsa, were killed by their 
subjects. The Queen Sugandha was deposed and put to death by 
the soldiery, the ekahgas. Kalhana preserves the records of others 
killed by witchcraft and poisoning. King Hariraja was murdered 
by a general Tunga. Partita, an ex-king of Kashmir, was put to 
death by assassins employed by his son king Unmattavanti, who 
glorified the murder of his father <R. T. V., pp. 432—435) and 
rewarded the culprits. King Ctkarsa committed suicide. 

Retirement. Living in such a state of insecurity, kings often 
followed the old rule of retirement and in some cases, they^put an 
end to themselves, being tired of constant war. Not to sp^ak 
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of traditions about Slidraka's si’lf-inniioliition, accounts ba\c been 
preserved of sucb retirements and voluntary deaths. I be 
Rastrakuta Dhruva Nirupama thought of abdicating in favour of 
bis son Govinda III (E. H. D., p. 4'.), also ka\i grant). 
In Kashmir. Kuvalayapida, as well as King Ananta and Surya- 
mati retired leaving Kalasa on the throne. The Cedi Gfuigeya- 
deva retired in bis old age to Pravaga where lie died, while the 
Candella Dbahga either died at Pravaga or drowned 
himself. According to the Jodhpur Ins. (E. I. XVIII, No. 12), 
Jhota and Bhilladitya retired in old age after crowning their sons. 
Similarly, Somesvara I of Kalyana, sick of life and suffering from 
malignant fever, drowned himself in the Tungabhadra, and accord¬ 
ing to many authorities, Yijjala, the lvalacurya usurper, abdicated 
iu°favour of his son. The last Rastrakuta India starved himself 
to death after the loss of his throne. A ira-A allala II also retired 


after placing his son Narasimha on the throne (K. & M. Rice, 
p. 104). Several Caulukya princes of Gujarat became ascetics. 

Succession 1n an age of -P ersonal rule and |K>lvgamous 
princes, the order of_sum^» w as hardly regulated, tjioughjhe 
principle of Hin du law of n ri mogeniture and heirs uia k-atili-Je- 
mained strong. To obviate difficulties and to remove chances of 
disputed succession, the princes of the Gupta dynasty often follow¬ 
ed the practice of selecting the heir from amongst their many sons. 
Thus, Samudragupta was selected by Candragupta I while Candra- 
gupta II was chosen by his father to the exclusion of his other 
brothers, according to his inscription. The practice was good for 
whenever there was no such selection, dynastic troubles arose and 
weakened the dynasty. Such troubles were not rare in Hindu 
history as can lie gathered from the inscriptions and other 
records. Another important practice was the inauguration and 
appointment of a royal prince as Vuvaraja and we find that among 
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tlie Pal lavas, \ uva-mahiirajas are expressly mentioned in the 
inscriptions. In spite of these precautions we have repeated 
instances of wars of succession, in the history of almost all the 
prominent royal houses that exercised authority in India or in 
the different localities. Many historians have recently discovered 
such a dynastic trouble aiming the Guptas. According to a recent 
paper by Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar, Candragupta II defused Rama- 
gupta and hecame king after marrying his wife. The case of 
Skandaguptn and Puragupta though not clear is another instance of 
dynastic quarrel. From inscriptions we know for certain that 
the great Pulakesi II had himself ascended the throne after de¬ 
feating and killing his own uncle Mahgalesa (or his heir?). Among 
the Rastrnkiitas, again, dynastic troubles were more numerous. 
According to Fleet, Krsna, the second of the Rnstrakuta kings had 
assumed the royal |>ower after setting aside and probably killing 
his nephew, Dantidurga (or his heir?), the founder of the great¬ 
ness of the house, who had taken to evil ways (Fleet I). K. D., 
p. 391; E. I. VI, p. 168). Other princes were also deposed, 
namely, the sensual Govinda II was set aside by his brother 
Dhruva (Deoli Grant, I. A. VI, p. 62). Govinda III similarly 
displaced his elder brother, while Amoghavarsa was deposed by 
Govinda IV. The charitable and amorous Govinda IV was 
himself set aside by his uncle Baddiga or Amoghavarsa II. Among 
the Vakatakas, Narendrasena probably gained the throne by 
deposing his cousin. 

Among the later Calukyas of Kalyana, we have similar 
instances, the most prominent living the deposition 1 of Somesvara 
II by his brother Vikramaditya VI. the hero of Biihana's jxiem 
Vikramahka-carita. 

Among the Pallavas, there were similar dynastic wars. The 
death of Parames\aravnrman II the last prince of the Simhavisnu 
line (C. 715 A.D.) was followed by a jieriod of war and 
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anarchy at the end of which Nandi-varinan II, a cousin of the 
last king, liecame successful and ruled (715-775). In the history 
of the southern Gangas, Ereyappa’s son Riichamalla was defeated 
and killed by his younger brother Butuga who got support from 
tlie Rastrakiitas. 

Among the eastern Calukyas, we have repeated instances of 
such depositions, usurpations and dynastic troubles. Thus, a 
record of the Eastern Calukyas (I. A. XII, pp. 91-96) speaks of 
the deposition or a minor Vijayaditya; from other records (sec 
S I. 1. Vol. 1), we know of the expulsion of Kokkili by his elder 
brother, and of Tadapa by Vikramaditva after a reign of one 
month. This Vikrama ruled for eleven months. His successor 
Yuddhamalla was displaced by another. After some more princes, 
there was a long anarchy in the kingdom. 

Among the Yadavas of Devagiri, Bhillatna (1187-1191) 
st'ems to have ascended the throne after setting aside his nephew 
Ballala and Ramacandra seems to have become king setting aside 
Amana. Among the Calukyas of Gujarat we have an instance 
of disputes for succession, after the death ol Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and before the accession of Kumarapala. In the 
Cahamana records, we find Visaladeva's minor son displaced by 
Prithvibhata or Prithviraja II. Even parricide was not unknown, 
since we have the murder of the Cahamana Ana by his son, 
Jagadeva. The latter was set aside by his brother, Yisaladcva, 

the great conqueror. 

/ j n Kashmir we have also innumerable instances of dynastic 
/msputes, usurpations and fights among rivals, in which queens, 
(minister's and even the royal guards, the Tantrins and Ekaiujas, as 
Well as the Dnmnras, take a prominent part. Thus, after the 
deposition of Partha, there was a war for the throne which lasted 
for a long time and rival princes fought with the help of Ektimjas. 
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Kin# Harsa revolted against his father. In Bengal, there are 
similar instances, and many scholars think that Madanapala 
ascended the throne by deposing Gopala TT. Ramapala probably 
displaced Surapala. 

C Changes of succession or exclusion . — We have already 
referred to changes of succession at the instance of powerful 
kings, who often selected younger but abler sons to the exclusion 
of their eldest sons. The selection of Samudragupta and of 
\Candragupta II by their fathers have already been alluded to. 
Other more important instances are furnished by the Rastrakiita 
records and those of the Calukyas of Vadami. The great 
Pulakesi II seems to have chosen his favourite son Vikramaditva 
I as king to the exclusion of the eldest Candraditva, and from 
the Manne records (see Rice Mysore and Coorg, p. 69), we 
know that Dhruva Oharavarsa Srivallabha selected his son Govinda 
III as the heir to the throne, putting his eldest son Kambharasa, 
in charge of the Gangavadi 96,000. This led to succession dis¬ 
putes in which a confederacy of 1*2 kings fought with Govinda TIT. 
But the latter attained success. The Calukya (Kalvana) Somes- 
vara I similarly preferred his younger son Vikramaditva VT who 
gained the throne by deposing his elder brother. 

Dirision of the Empire . — Empires and kingdoms were often 
divided at the instance of princes who wished to provide for their 
brothers and younger sons. We have many such instances. 
Thus, under Pulakesi II. his brother Kubja-Visnu-Vardhana 
received in perpetuity the sovereignty of Vehgi, which remained 
under the Eastern Calukyas for a long time. Another important 
instance was the creation of Lata into a separate principality for 
a younger branch of the royal family both under the Calukyas and 
under the Rastrakutas. Vikramaditva, the son and successor of 
Pulakesi. gave Lata to his younger brother fB. E. TT. D., p. 4*2). 
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Gujarat Caulukyas by the Baghelas, Lavanaprasada and Vira- 
dhavala after the feudatories had practically renounced the autho¬ 
rity of Bhima II. 

In the history of Kashmir we have many such instances of 
usurpations. Towards the close o f Hindu rule , there was ,r long 
continued struggle l>e tween two rival pri nces one of whom, a 
usurper^ introduced Islam and put his son under a Mussalman. 
This last named, Shah Mir, made himself the first Mussalman 
king of the country marrying the widow of the last Hindu ruler. 
But that princess Kotadcvi committed suicide on the night of her 


marriage. 


Indejtcnd nice of Feu datories an d — Ministers .—Ministers 
and feudatories often assumed supreme power and asserted in¬ 
dependence in suitable localities. We have innumerable instances 
, such - ()f fe,,dat °ry familes, the Senapatis of Valahhi raised 
themselves to supreme power. The Yadavas and Hovsalas, the 
( olas and later on the Pandyas proclaimed their independence on the 
weakness of their suzerains. Similarly, in northern India, the 
weakness of the Prat.haras led to the independence of the Caha- 
manas, the Candellas and later on of some of their feudatories 
In eastern India, in the time of Kumarpala a minister of his 
Y^uleva, laid the foundation of his independence in the Bhukti 
of I ragjyotisapnra where he had been sent out as governor. 

• •tinny.— On the death of a king, if a minor succeeded to 
the throne, regents generally managed the affairs of the state 
Sometimes the uncles of a minor ruled as when the bov Brhas ti' 
became ruler of Kashmir (R. T„ pp. 668-672). ‘ Sometimes 
minister became all powerful as in Kashmir (R. T., pp. 710—71,) 

sovereign „r,rr LlitMi*,-. deoth. There were other Revert,il 
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ministers who became regents in Kashmir but many of them were 
too selfish to look to their own personal interests. 

Queen Regents. — Queens dowager often managed the affairs 
of the state during the minority or weakness of their children. 
Such instances are numerous in Hindu history and we have in¬ 
numerable epigrapl.ic records to prove it. Thus we have in 
Andhra history, the instances of Queen Nayan.ka of ^nagh' 
ami BalasrT. Similarly, one Vakf.taka record tells us of th 
regency of a Queen Prabhavatigupta. daughter of ( andragupta I 
during the minority of her son (E. 1. XV, Poona Plate). 

Kanauj after the Maukhari Grahavarman’s death Rajyasn seems 

to have acted as regent. . _ , , 

Later on, in Gujarat we find Queen Naikulevi, daughter ot 

a Kadamba king, acting as regent during the minority of her son 
Bala Mularfija and she was capable enough to ex|>el the Mussa - 
mans who had invaded Gujarat. She also acted as regent during 
the minority of Bhima II. The Cedi Queen Alhandevi ,s supposed 
,'v some to have acted as regent for some time for her son 

Narasimha-Varman. , 

I„ the Gahadavala history, we find two queens Ralha-devi 
an( | Prthivlsrikfi exercising some influence, during a period when 
wi Madanapii.adeva was ill or absent on a foreign exertion 

(1 A. XVIII, pp. 11 — 15, E. I. II. P- do.), etc.). 

In Kashmir history we find many queens acting as regents 
addition to the traditional YaAnnati who was placed on the throne 

hv vlideva Krsna. Of the queens who acted as 

regents were Sugandha. Bappatadevi. Dulda and Srileklu. This 
Didd’i it length ascended the throne and towards the close of I 

iomnnnraia king. Similarly the last Hindu ruler 

^H.Te on the night ot her marriage «ith Shah Mir, the Mussulman 
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usurper. (For a brief summary see R. C. Kak's article iu Journal 
of Indian History, 19*26). 

Queens Regnant. —As there was no bar to female succession, 
princesses often ascended the throne on the failure of male issues 
and we have more than one instance of such. In the KakatTya 
annals, we find Queen Rudramba acting as regent and probably 
acting as queen-regnant for some time. 

In addition to Rudramba, we have at least one important 
instance of a queen-reguant namely, Dandimahadevi who calls 
herself Paramesvarl and Paramabhattarika in her inscriptions 
<Ep. Ind. VI). 

(Accession .—On the death of a king, his successor was pro¬ 
claimed without lapse of tinie. Why and how this practice arose 
is difficult to say. But, it had a good political effect in removing 
the evils of a vacant throne. We have very little of inscriptional 
evidence but the Rajanltiprakasa (Vlramitrodaya) quotes a signi¬ 
ficant passage from the Yisnudharmottara (V. M., p. 61, Benares 
Edition). 

wt ?Tftf ^ <ktw firoriisa fantaSr i 
cRPB wait’ 3TT*J' q : it 

jR' 3R: u 

Coronation Ceremonial. —Then after finding out a proper and 
auspicious day, the coronation took place. The absence of auspici¬ 
ous moments or internal troubles often delayed the coronation cere¬ 
mony for months and sometimes years as in the case of Asoka 
Maurya who was crowned four years after his accession to the 
throne. 

The later coronation ritual was a long and elaborate process 
and comprised rites which had been banded down from Vedic times, 
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as well as 


ceremonies which had come into vogue in subsequent 


periods. The ceremony consisted of :— 

(1) The proper purification of the king by oblations to fire, 

ritual baths, touch with varieties of earth and the 
dispelling of all evils by the sacred herbs by the 
priests, with a recital of the great tarsus, the moun¬ 
tains and rivers and with invocations to the various 
Vedic and Pauranic gods and goddesses and the 
recital of the great kings of the past. 

(2) Consolidation and vesting of universal sovereign autho¬ 

rity with Vedic hvmns and rites of purification 
namely Rik. (X. 173) and Yajus (IX. 22) mantras 
after making the king take his seat on the tiger skin. 

(3) Sprinkling of the water of rivers and seas on the king s 

head by men and women (chaste and with children) 
of all castes including Sudras. 

(4) Administration of the old Aitareya oath at the instance 

of the priest. 

(5) Solemn invocation and the enumeration of duties by 

the priests and ministers. 


\ complete account has been preserved in the Vlramitrodaya 
which quotes fro... the Aitareya Brahmarra. the 
the Visnu-dharmottara. It is curious to note that the V iramit 
dava which preserves the old ritual, quotes the Ve ic coronation 
hvmns and prominently mentions the royal oath which reminder 
the king of his duty to the priesthood and the people. The mention 
of this^invocation reminding the king of his duties is also signi¬ 
ficant; inasmuch as it shows that the Hindus of a later period 
entertained the same ideas as to the duties of a king as their A edic 


ancestors.— Cf. 
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f?re«T 3_ai55iq^' i 

w # ?f5i«T qmg um: n 

^ faq yzi jRnqiv^^ira ^ i 
Tram: ^ Vim tpmafavta' arm n 

The coronation of ;i now king was associated with the release 
ol prisoners and |>ossihlv with tin* freedom of debtors. 

Lapse of Heirs .—When the king ceased to have heirs of his 
ImhIv, he along with his ministers chose a scion to fill tin* throne. 
Hut when the royal family was extinct, the magnates and the jieople 
of the country took upon themselves the duty of electing a new 
king, either a distant scion or a stranger. This shows that in 
theory the right of electing a king resided with the people. We 
have inseriptional evidences showing instances of kings claiming 
the throne by popular choice. Even when a prince won his throne 
hy his own might he strengthened his claims by the fiction of a 
|*>pular election. As instances of such, we may cite the examples 
of Rudradaman who claims to have been elected to kingship by 
men of all the castes, Gopala who claims to have l>een elected by 
the people to end the evils of Mdtsya-nydya, Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla who during the anarchy following the death of Paramesvara- 
varman II proceeded to KancT and was elected by the feudatory 
princes, the merchants’ guild and by the Mulaprakrtis (Vaikuntha- 
Perumal inscription, S. I. I., p. 359; I. A. XVIII, No. 14). We 
have innumerable examples from Kashmir history. There 
according to Kalhan, (II. 5) ministers put Pratapaditya on the 
throne after the expulsion of Andha-Yudhisthira. 

Again, when king Javcndra died without heirs. 
Sandbimat (Ary a-raja ) ascended the throne on the request of 
citizens (11-80-118). On his abdication, Meghavahana was elected 
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known and a period of conquering activity followed by anarchy and 
disintegration was the main political phenomenon which charac¬ 
terised the monarchies of the ]>eriod. In the face of anarchy or 
foreign invasions, dynasties like that of the Guptas arose. The 
power of such a dynasty was consolidated by two or three genera¬ 
tions of able and warlike princes, but hardly had the consolidation 
been complete, when a foreign invasion, the attack of a neighbour 
or a dynastic quarrel weakened the ruling line. The evils of such 
invasions and dynastic quarrels have been narrated already and 
they were more numerous than is often supposed. 

The people gradually lost alt political significance and every¬ 
thing depended on the will and character of monarchs or their 
trusted advisers. Weakjind tyrannical princes like MahTpala II 
nr Govinda IV oftenjirought min on their families and-ministers 
or feudatories often usurped royal power or set up nominees on 
the throne. 

Able and warlike princes were not rare, but most of them 
devoted themselves to wars and conquests. Of these princes, many 
were distinguished by literary patronage, charity to Brahmins or 
liberality to religion hut the rest remained mere figure heads, 
while not a few of them devoted their time to luxury or dissipation. 

The history of Kashmir-supplies informations which enable us 
to form our opinion as to the nature and character of the Hindu 
rulers of the time. That country produced conquerors like Lalit- 
aditya, Jayaplda or Sankarvarman but very few kind-hearted and 
just administrators devoted to their subjects like Caiidritpida, Ivuva- 
lavaditya or Yasaskara, Ananta or his queen Survamati or I’tchala 
whose deaths the subjects could deplore. But as regards the rest, 
the evidence of history is almost shocking. The tyrants, even 
excepting the foreigner Mihirgula, are too many to relate and their 
records are too dark for any age or any clime. Some like Sankara- 
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varman or Harsa distinguished themselves by their fiscal 
oppression, by their disregard for morality and their 
plunder of temples. Others like Cakravarman, l nmatta- 
vanti, Kalasa or Harsa devoted their attention to carnal 
pleasures and transgressed all limits of decency or human 
decorum by inhuman murders, or incest and fornication 
of the worst type. Unmattavanti, justly so called, delight¬ 
ed in stabbing women to death, ripping the wombs of preg¬ 
nant women and cutting off the limbs of workmen (R. T. \ ., 

4X4 _448). To the credit of Harsa, we have not only the 

spoliation of the subject, the systematic plunder of temples 
under specially appointed officials but incest with his own 
sisters and even with step-mothers. 

Such misgovernment only brought ruin on the country. 
The tyranny of a king sometimes made subjects rise in 
rebellion or encouraged the soldiery or the nobles to have 
their own way. Goaded into rebellion, subjects sometimes 
put an end to the power of such tyrants and they were put to 
death Of such unfortunate tyrants may be mentioned 
Sahkaravarman (R. T. V, 210-211, 218-219), Cakravar¬ 
man (V., 406-413), Harsa (VII.. 1606-1724), in addition to 
Queen Sugandha (V., 250). Bhimagupta was put *eath by 
Didda (VI., 332), while a good many like Candrftpida a..c. 
Tarapida were poisoned, though described as being killed by 
witchcraft (IV.. 124). The soldiery, the tantrins sometimes 
usurped power and set up their nominees on the throne 
(R. T. V., 266—277). 

The.record of Kashmir kings is thus a sad tale of in¬ 
human cruelty and misgovernment. But throughout the rest 
of India probably such a state of affairs did not exist,. 
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Elsewhere, there was a strong public opinion restraining a 
tyrant from committing enormities and even in Kashmir, 
we have repeated protests by subjects as well as by the 
assemblies of Brahmins. These latter on three or four 
occasions assembled to protest against tyranny and even 
elected kings when the throne was vacant. Many kings 
prided themselves upon their literary patronage, kind 
treatment of subjects and kindness to religious orders. Not 
a few kings prided themselves upon their being the father 
or mother of the people as we shall see in a subsequent 
chapter. 








Ministry 


For advice or consultation, as well as for the discharge 
of the duties of various departments, kings had to employ 
a large numl>er of ministers ami officials who carried on the 
function,® of central government. As the kings of those 
days were engaged in constant fighting, much depended on 
the activity and energy of ithese ministers. Ministers help¬ 
ed their masters by their advice and counsel though during 
this period, there existed no Mantriparisat, in an organised 
form as under the Mauryas. 

Ministers or advisers forming the "Central Executive 
Body” were either selected from learned Brahmins well 
trained in the Arthas&stra and the niti literature, or were 
selected from the near relatives and dependents of the 
king. The names of the high officers were not. the same in 
different states. The titles and designations often varied. 
The inscriptions do not alw'ays furnish full informations. 

Generally speaking, the chief officials forming the 

Central Executive Body were— 

(a) the Mantrinah (for deliberation and advice), 

( b) the Amatyas (carrying on civil administration), 

(c) Mahasandhivigrahika or minister for war and 

peace (modern foreign minister), 

( d) Maha-Pratihara (in charge of the defence of the 
capital), 

(e) Maha-Senapati (Commander-in-Chief), 
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(/) Mahaks&patalika or Mahakaranika (keeper of 
records), 

(tj) Maha-bhandagarika or Kosadhyaksa (Trea- 
, ,surer), 

v/(/<) Mahadharmadhikarin (Chief Judge or Judicial 
officer), 

(i) Mudradhyksa (keeper of royal seals) in addition 
to Purohitas, Dharmadhikarin, heads of depart¬ 
ments of assessment, collection and expendi¬ 
ture, the chief feudatories, trusted army leaders 
and other officials. 

Of the higher officials employed by kings, the Mantnns, 
A maty as or Sacivas and the Saudhivigrahikas enjoyed a 
higher status. Mantrinah or Mahamantrin gave advice on 
general policy. Amatyas were more often given military 
and executive authority. The Saudhivigrahikas attained 
a high position because in those days of constant warfare 
their advice was constantly sought by kings. The Prati- 
hara was in charge of the royal capital and had military 
functions. The Senapati led the army. The Bhanda- 
garika or Kosadhyaksa was in charge of the treasury. 

In some states, the highest, adviser was called Manta-in 
or Maha mantrin. Occasionally, Purohitas or Dharma- 
dhyaksas exercised great influence on kings. The advice of 
able queens and princes as well as of the Samantas was 
often sought for by kings. 

In times of stress, during the king's illness or when the 
king was away on the battlefield, ministers had to carry on 
the administration. We have instances of such regen¬ 
cies, though regencies more often went to queens or 
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queens-dowagers during the minority of princes. In the time 
of Harsa, we find Bhandi and the ministers carrying on 
government at the time of Prabhakara-vardhaims death. 
Under Madanapaladeva of Kanauj we find a similar exer¬ 
cise of authority by ministers along with the Heir-apparent 
and the Queen. In the Rajatarangini, we have, many in¬ 
stances of Mantrins acting as real rulers or regents during 
a minority or under a weak prince. Powerful ministers 
often became king-makers. Thus Khankha raised Dur- 
labha-vardhana. the founder of the Karkota dynasty, to 
the throne, on the death of Baladitya. Again on the death 
of Lalitaditya, the minister Camkuna was instrumental in 
raising Kuvalayapida on the throne (IV., 302). Again 
towards the close of Karkota rule, ministers like Uftpala 
and Ratna practically ruled the kingdom and the minister 
Sura raised Avantivarman on the throne (R. T. IV., <15 
716). On the death of this prince, the >JPratihara Ratna- 
vardhana made Sankaravarman king (R. T. V., 128). On 
his death, the minister suppressed the news (V., 22a—224) 
and made Gopalavarman king (V., 228). Unmattavanti 
was made king by Sarvata and other ministers. Later on 
Phalguna the Sairvadhikpta (VI., 198) and later still Nara- 
vahana became the real rulers of the kingdom. Some of 
these men were upright and honest but not a few like 
Prabhakaradeva or Tuiiga the Khasa (VI., 318—320. etc.), 
tried (to consolidate personal power in league with queens 
or party factions. 

Some Great Ministers .—The inscriptions are full of 
references to ministers and royal officers who attained high 
rank, through ability or loyalty to the dynasty. 
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Thus during the Gupta period we may mention Sandhi- 
vigrahika Harisena (who also was a Mahadandanayaka 
and Kuiparamatva) who‘served his master Samudragupta 
and composed the Allahabad prasasti. Ano.thei such high 
dignitary under the Guptas was Sava or \ Irasena the 
Sandhivigrahika under Chandragupta II. Under Skanda 
gupta and Kumaragupta there were also many such high 
dignitaries. 

Under the Vakfttakas, there were also important offi¬ 
cials enjoying positions of honour and trust. Many are the 
names that occur at the end of inscriptions as writers or 
Dutakas. But of these, one name, that of the Brahmin 
Hastibhoja, is important (A. S. W. I. IV.,). 

Among the ministers of the eastern or north Indian 
kingdoms, we find many men of outstanding merit. Pro¬ 
minent among them were Garga, Darbhapani, Somesvara 
Misra, Kedara and Gurava Misra under the Palas (Badal. 
Ins. E. I. II, pp. 160—167). Prajapati Nandi was the 
Sandhivigrahika of Ramapala. Vaidyadeva was one of 
the ministers of the last Pala king Kumarap&la. Under 
the Kanauj king, Govinda-candra, we find his Sandhivi- 
snahika Laksmidhara who composed the Vyavahara- 
Kalpataru occupying a high position. Halayudha under 
Laksmanasena was th^ Dharmadhyaksa. U nder the 
Yadavas of Dovagiri, the well-known writer and .scholar 
Hemadri occupied a very high position as Mahamantiin. 
UndeT the Candellas (Mau. Ins., Ep. I., I No. 25), there was 
the celebrated Sivanaga. The minister Vatsaraja under 
Kirtivarman captured Devagadh, while under the Cedis 
there was a line of important Brahmin ministers. In Malwa 
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under Viiulhviwftniiun, the poet Uilhana whs Samlhr vigra 
hika (Lu;ml & Lele, p. »7). Similarly Mnfljft hud an ahfr 
minister in Rudmditya In Gujarat under Kumftr*pAla. 
there was the- Maham&tya Bahudadevu. t ndcr 
Siddharaja there was the Mahamfetya Aftvaka while i)a« a -i- 
waa the keeper of seals. Under (he Bagtufe Sarnngudeva 
there wm the Mahamatya Sfindhivigruhiku Madhusudan^ 
The names of the ministers of the great ( alukyas «■! 
Vfttapi and Raatrnkfita rulers are not always given »i_the 
UWCTiptirmK. One inscription {I. A. VI., p- 28) mention 
the Siindhfvigrahika RBmapnnyftvalta^a under \tkramft- 
ditva I- Under the Cftiukyn rulers of Ihe l»«eaii 
(Kalyaita) .there were men of high potion and high sound 
in« litius combining many functions and offices. m- 1 
Somes vara IF we have officials like Uahapradhana Hen- 
Sandhivigrahika, Manevergade Fdayadityu and some,- 
varabhatta- Under Yikramfldityu VI, we had the high 
official, viahApradhftna, Banasaveggade and DaudanAyaka 
Anantapklayya (who ruled the Banav&st 12,000. •* ‘ 

and Purigere 300, and managed (he Pannaya tax ofthe 4 
lac country, (in A.D. 1102-03) and a subordinate DM a- 
Lfivakii SvLiarasa managed the 

mtlj Kra4ub>tkodf and Pmfvnka taxes (D. K. D„ «»). 

Another important official and chief uniting many 

offices was Mfthiipradh&na. AnUd>pnrAdhyakaa, Hen 

Ifttn^amlhivigrahika. Manevergade and 

Bhivanaya (On his behalf the Mkhbpn^ 

mlvakfl Pndmanavyya was ruling 

lOiHHi liter oil the Damian a vaka Govindarnba was 

5Shd“ .J Vnuk a. Mah*,.. 
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nayaka and Mahasamant&dhipati. Other officials were 
Maha-bandhivigrah in and Mahapradhana Bauasaveg- 
gade and Accpancayadhisthayaka Bammarasa and Maha¬ 
pradhana Kannada-Sandhivigrahin Sri-patiyarasa. Under 
Jagadekamalla, we have a Mahapradhana, Senadhipati, 
Kannada-Sandhivigrahin Hiriya-Dandanayaka, Baimma 
na yya who got the higher title of Heri-Lata-Kannala- 
Sanclhivigrahika, Mahasamanta and Manevergade. Under 
Sumesvara, \ ijjala Kalacurya ruled all the provinces and 
later became king by usurping the throne. Under his son, 
an official Bolikeya Kesimayya was called Sandhi-bhattara- 
niyogadhisthayaka, Mahapradhana Sarvadhikari, Malia- 
pasarita Sunka-pannayadadhisthayaka and Kannada- 
herilala-Sandhivigrahin. Other officials had titles like 


Pradhana, Hiriyadandanayaka, Hattabova, Sunkaveggade. 
etc. Under Sankama, an official Laksmidevyya had the 
additional title of Lalakhandeya-karadhisthayaka; another 
Sovanayya has the title of Sarvadhikarin, another had the 
title of Bhattara-nivogadhisthayaka. 

Under the Hoysala Visnuvardhana, there was the im¬ 
portant official Mahapradhana Hiriyadandanayaka Gaiiga- 
raja. Under Narasinha I there was the Mahapradhana, 
Sarvadhikari Hiriyabhandari Halla. Another, Viraballala 
had the title of Parama Visvasin. 

Under the Yadavas of Devagiri, we have the officials 
of Bhillama bearing titles of Mahapradhana, Bahattara- 
niyogadhipati, Pattasahanadhipat-i, etc., all these having 
been apparently borrowed from the Kalyftn Calukyas. 
Under Sinhana we find an official styled Mahapradhana, 
Sarvadhikarin, Paramavisvasin, Mayidevapandita. Officers 
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ivith thcso tiller ruled provinces like Konkiina, Ku nuna, etc. 
(D. K. D. t p, 524). Under Krwm we find an official Malle 
bluing llie title of San'ddMkartn and A mdtya, the royal 
guru lire llajarajagnrn Corneavara-Bha|l a and l lie Mahft- 
miilya MahSpradliana Chnundrflja. Hemftdri was one of 
the ministers and bad the title of Mah&*i<mtrm serving 
under Mahadeva and If&madeva. The oilier important 
officers were MahApradhiliift Acyniaaftyaka and Matieyn- 
Samafitn-sn i ny ad hi pat i Snltiva Tikkamadeva. 

Under the Hovsftlas, (he high official* hml almost all 
llirse <itI pb. AfaMpradhthia, 8amasttt- HtVm> 1 am niyotfddhi 
jmfr, l firiy a dan da fid if it k n , etc. A Ivak at iva minister Tlevu 
raju under Ganapatideva is eulogised in an inscription 
(E. I XIX, p. 41). 

in (lie absence of details or careful interpretation of 
these terms, it is difficult lo generalise as to how the different 
departments were managed- Broadly speaking the mi ni¬ 
si ers had no collective responsibility. Each one had his 
separate office and department. Ministers of revenue and 
collection department kept records of details and made fore¬ 
casts of income and expenditure. Ministers like Divrbha 
pen i were highly honoured as wo know from the Badnl 
Inscription (li L, 11. pp. 160—107). the king offering them 
seats and asking for advice. But under tyrannical kings 
their position was insecure. Uprighi ministers some times 
resigned llieir appointments when kings rejected their 
counsels. But sometimes tyrannical kings pul (them to 
trouble, cast them to prison or even put them to death 
Sometimes I hey fought amongst themselves and Buffered at 
the hand or rivals. Thus according to Kalhatia, Diddft 

2S 
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dismissed Phalguna but recalled him (VII, 510). Ihe 
minister Vijja and his friends were cast into prison by king 
Kalasa and in his place Vamana was made Sarvddhikdrin. 
The all-powerful Tuhga had to be removed and killed (VII., 
84). Again Kalhana preserves ithe account of a righteous 
minister’s resignation (VII.,601 — 603). The tyrannical 
Harsa put his father’s ministers to death (VII., 887 — 892). 
Ministers on the contrary usurped authority whenever there 
was any opportunity and scrupled not to murder kings. 
Such instances are very common. 

Heredity . — Very often important offices passed from 
father to son, and we have instances in the inscriptions of 
hereditary ministerial families. Thus 8ava the minister 
of Candragupta II speaks of his holding the office of Sand hi - 
rigrahika as passing by hereditary descent ( anvaya-prdpta - 
sdcivyavydprta-sdndhivigrahah. Udayagiri Ins.). A 
Vakataka inscription gives the line of the minister Hasti- 
bhoja (A.S.W.I., IV, p. 623). The Pala inscription of Badal 
mentions the four generation,® of Brahmin ministers (Garga 
to Gurava). The Mau inscription of the Candellas (Ep. I, 
No. 25), gives the line of the minister Sivanaga while an¬ 
other inscription (Ep. I, VI) gives the history of a line of 
Brahmin Prime Ministers under the Cedis. Another 
Candella inscription of Bhojavarman gives us the genealogy 
of a Kayastha official (E.I., I). 

Heredity, however, was not the chief principle and we 
have instances of elevations of men of merit from humble 
situations. 














ADMINISTRATIVE OI-TfCLALS AND DIVISIONS 

I I H 1 rise of the ninmiri-hics of t he IEesu it ecrio n_n m rkod 
the growt h pT a new type o f administration- So Fii-r a*! 
Northern India is ooaccrued, the records of the Gupta kings 
'ire of g real interest to us, since, with the rise of Fin 1 ' FTi ifTFa^, 
a new type of adminislration was established and ibis 
administration exercised the greatest influence on all sub 
sequen! monarchies that arose in Northern India, especially 
in the eastern part of if. The leading features of this are 
noticeable in the Gupta records, where we find a machinery 
oi government, in which almost all the lower offices and 
officials of i he Maury a period were maintained while the 
higher executive underwent a groat modification. Thus, 
we find ihc following minor offices and official grades 

Grdmikas. Officers in charge of a village. They were 
village headmen, with duties corresponding to those of the 
Cnlniikft of the .f rth<isa$tru. 

Mahattaros. Officers in charge of account of villages. 

I ffta hart has. -Officers controlling agrak-arax, or jiuti 
enjoying mjruh(tra or land granted by king. 

Gmthnil:as —Lit., in charge of (fidmos or [tickets 
in woods and forests. Hi is iiffice corresponded to that of 
(t t/lmtidh yakxa of the .1 fthaMstra . 

BduljtikaSi — Officials for the collection of Snlktt or toils 
on articles of trade like the sulkadfttjafcsn of the I rtha- 
M&t/ra. 

Ai/uJetakas. Minor officials corresponding In the 
yutax of the Anoka inscriptions and the ynktttx of Ihe 
Artkamstra. , 
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Dandikas or Dandapasikas. — Minor criminal officials 
under the Guptas. Lit., in charge of Danda, punishment or 
the rod of punishment. 

Other minor officials were the / dlavatakas or village 
accountants, Cauroddharanikas or officers for capturing 
thieves, Diviras or accountants or clerks. 

U The new type of administration, the innumerable 
grants of land and the multiplication of minor taxes con¬ 
tributed to the rise of new classes of minor officials, e.y. the 
Kayasthas and the Pustapdlas, who kept accounts and 
records. The earliest functions of the Kayasthas are not 
known biiit we find them occupying an important position in 
the law courts, as in the Mrcchakatika or in the Smrti of 
Yftjfiavalkya and his successors. The Kayasthas are also 
prominently mentioned in the Damodarpur inscriptions. 
The evidence of the Smrtis shows that they were looked 
down upon by the people on account of their exactions in 
the king’s name. They were also in charge of accounts 
and collections. Their unpopularity is well-marked in the 
Rdjatarangini. They did not, however, form a separate 
caste as yet. 

i Below these were th!c Ganakus, Eekhakas and the 
menial grades of the Cdtas and Bhatas. 

These were the minor officials employed in all local 
areas. Above them, were the officials ruling the higher and 
lower administrative divisions, together with military 
commanders and their subordinates. 

Central Executive Body.— Highest of all were the great 
officials who constituted the central executive body. The 
more important officials were the following, who were 
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divided inlo two grades. the higher bring designated by 
(he additions of the prefix maha In their title. 

The . 1 /tthamndhiritjrahika (and Sdndhiriftrahika), 
niiirer in chat go ol wav ami peace. This officer seems to 
have enjoyed the highest posit tun in many states, Proh- 
ably. Hie business of (his dignitary was to ru aim a ip 
ri'lulioivs \vi(W vassals and feudatories as well as with rival 
princes or even enemies. 

Mfthdkmpdtalika — In charge of the aksapa^ftfa or the 
record office The itnporlance of this office was due to innu¬ 
merable laud-gran Is and (he rise of a host of feudatories. 

t fahdpra U fuha (and / j ™MM m ). — Lit., official in charge 
of the royal gate, camp nr city. His exact functions are not 
known inasmuch as the inscriptions give us no details while 
[atm- writers are almost .silent Probably, lie exercised 
i nili military and civil functions, and all eommuideal inns 
passed through him, 

MaJmdanxlanayaka (and Dattdanayaka). Tie was 
probably an army leader. Htntda meant the army. lie 
might have also been a criminal magistrate. 

BatfidMkfta. In charge of a section of (lie army. Lit-,. 
huh:, army. 

Sarrtlfihitaksft A general superintendent. in some 
localities of India there was an office «>f $an'4dhikrta and 
the holder of this office was a sort of chief minister 

Rajaxthaniyo Was prohahly a represenlative of the 
king. The meaning is not clear. He might have been a 
judge. In the Rtijatomfiirinl we have references to the 
Rdjuxthfht 1 tj a office. 

Dkruvddhikawnika .—According to Htihlcr (note in 
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the Gupta Inscriptions) this official seems to have been in 
charge of ascertaining the royal share of produce, (lor 
Buhler's views, see G. I. P.). 

Amdtya . — The real significance of this office during 
the Gupta or post-Gupta period is not known. Probably 
the A maty as came to be entrusted with civil administra¬ 
tion and revenue collection. 

Provincial Administration . — The administration of 
the provinces was carried on partly by governors ap¬ 
pointed by the king and partly by the feudatories who 
ruled their respective principalities and were often heredi¬ 
tary. Compared with the extent of territory under feuda¬ 
tories, the territory under the direct rule of the Guptas was 
not very considerable. Probably, this did not include the 
territory beyond Magadha and the Gangetic valley, to 
which, later on, under Candragupta II, the province of 
Surastra was added. 

Administrative Divisions .—So far as the provinces 
under the direct royal rule were concerned, they comprised 
only Magadha and the Gangetic valley, where the policy of 
uprooting defeated kings had prevailed. 

The chief divisions were Peso or Rostra and Visaya, 
with the minor divisions of Grama and Nagara. This was 
the division which prevailed in the West, while in the East, 
we have had the highest division of BhuJcti subdivided 
into Mandala and Visaya, with the lowest unit of villages. 
This Bhukti division survived in the East under the Palas, 
Senas ^as well as under Tlarsa, as we shall see very soon. 
From t4je inscriptions, we find a large number of well- 
defined s RUu7ctis. 
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Under the Gupta*, [he big provinces were desigD&ted 
ns Rdstras or /tew*. though t he term Dena was sometime* 
used in a different sense. In one inscription of t>kun<bi- 
gupla (Gumr), we hear of Hie Goptr being appointed to 
rule rfie differenl Ut-Aas. In the snnie iii&rriplion we find 
mention of Ruknlidein, l isaya was probably a sub 
division, though il was often of considerable extent. Thus, 
Antarvedi or the big (root between ihc Ganges and Hie 
Jumna was ruled by a Viffiy&patf Sarvanftga under 
SkandagupUi, Probably, this prince belonged to the Nftga 
family who were once the sovereigns of u vast trad near 
Malhura and PadmavnlL (Indore Copper Plate In scrip 
lion). 

Tn addition In ihe J isayu pads there were the f par ikon 
and the flhogikas. The meaning of both these words is 
ml lu r uncertain. But we have references lo Hie f pur ikon 
in the Khoh copper platen as well as in the Dainodarpiir 
copper plates. In the Khoh copper plates of Maharajas 
Sarvanatha and JayanlMha. we find an r punka fhksitn 
(G. I., 123 124] StU'vad&lta who is Hie dot oka, Another 

Khoh copper plate mentions (134), rhe I 'punka Ma(r£iva. 
Elsewhere, we have mention of V{tankas in the namodav- 
pur plates where, in connection with land grants, the 
names of (he following l porikan occur:- 

(1) Cparika CirMadatm ruling under Kumaragupt^ in 
Pimdravardhaim-bhnkti. (Ptnle T and Plate II). 

(2) Mah&raja Rrahmadatta ruling in Pmulravard liana 
imder Sr: Budhagupfa. 

(3) Maharaja Javadatta in Pupdravard liana ruling 
under Mahfirajadhirftja Budhagupta 
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(4) Maharaja (name missing) in Pundravardhana in 
the year 214. 

From these mentions we may regard the Uparikas as 
having been provincial governors, and at least in the 
Fundravardhana-bhukti the office had become hereditary 
probably on the weakness of the Guptas. The meaning 
of the word is not clear, but it will not be out of place to 
regard Uparikas as executive officials and governors of a 
higher grade ruling over provinces. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of the. Bhogikas 
and the status of the officials of that, title. The Bhogikas 
are repeatedly referred to in connection with the^ land 
grants recorded in ithe Khoh plates (see G.I., 100, 105, 109, 
120. 124, 129 and 134). But in connection with the holders 
of this title, it is. apparent that the Bhogika is almost 
hereditary. Thus Suryadatta's father and grandfather 
are designated as Bhogika (100 and 105), and similar is the 
case with Gahgakrtti and Gallu and Manoratlia whose 
father and grandfather are called Bhogika (p. 120). The 
status of the Bhogika is apparent from the fact that some 
of the Bhogikas are also designated as A unity as and some 
of them came to hold the higher office of Sandhivigrahika. 
Under the circumstances we may take the Bhogikas as 
having been Governors or in some cases feudal lords of 
smaller territorial divisions called Bhogas. 

The term Kumaramatya presents greater difficulty. 
It was translated by Fleet as meaning a “counsellor to the 
prince.” But this meaning is absolutely untenable, when 
we refer to the various designations and examine the 
duties of the Kumaramatyas. Prominent among the 
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hupi&rfhnutyiis was the eelebmied IhinsoiiA, the chief 
mi nisi nr of titaiiiiidnigiipla, who was also designated 
M ahddandmia i/aka and Sd nttMnUjmhika. Wo have 
another Kuniriraiftdtifu, Aikhnrasvsnii. son of Yiguupalilu, 
under C'ftnflvagiipta II. while another Krniidrtlnuittja, 
f‘rii.hivi^ena, held Iht' high office of MaJiahafttdkikrttf under 
Kuntnrugupla. In ihe DamorJarpur inscriptions we find 
ilio Kuniftiftmfltya Vetravarman ruling Kotiva vsuvitjay a 
under Kumiiragujuii. In the light of (hose rofrvrenree it 
would lie better to take the Aw uulttlmattjas to have been 
executive officers and members of a higher nobility {AVe 
E- I. XT, p. 17d note *hj Naviiiakhi plate of Aibldityi; h\ 
Prof. Bhadakamkar also E. t X. 30). 

Smaller Subdivisions,- in addition to ihc divisions 
and subdivisions of Dew, I hay ft. Maiidalu and Bhvkti, 
we had the villages and towns ami minor subdivisions like 
1 ho Pu{ta. Pattika, Pe flirt r.nd Sand ilia. These last occur in 
the Khoh plates, bui probably ihc^e divisions existed only 
iu Central India. 

Character of the Gupta A dmi/mt rat ion—From a study 
of these official grades and their functions we can form aiuT_ 
idea as to (Jie character of the Gupta adpiinistrniinm 
I Evidently, the Gupta Empire was governed partly by royal 
officers and partly by feudatories who were very often 
hereditary. The administration was not m> centralised ;is 
the Maury a Km pi re. The central authority was certainly 
, weak when compared with the Maury a Empire, and (he 
Gupta kings never thought, of carrying iheir interference 
as much as the Mauryas did and we have no ground for 
holding that rhe Guptas over attempted In lay down minute 
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regulations for the guidance of the people or for regulating 
trade and commerce. The resources at the disposal of the 
monarch were far less than those under the Mauryas, and 
even these suffered diminution owing to the growth of 
feudal families, the grants of land to priests and temples 
and the activity of municipalities and guilds. 

Hut while the governmental authority w r as neither 
strong nor centralised, the personal authority of the Crown 
was far greater. The kings of the Gupta line had assumed 
pompous titles like Paramabhattdraka-cakravartin and 
bore surnames like Vikramdditya, Krarndditya or 
Mahendrdditya. They ruled by virtue of their personal pre¬ 
rogatives and issued edicts and command/? to their officials 
or" feudatories. They had no Pnrisad or Consultative 
Assembly, and the last mention of such a body is in 
Kalidasa’s Malavikayniviitra which refers to a delibera¬ 
tion of the Parisad under the Suhgas. The Gupta kings, 
moreover, regulated the succession to the throne at their 
will and often nominated their successors. Candragupta T 
selected Samudragupta and Samudragupta chose Candra¬ 
gupta II as his successor. Some of the passages bearing 
on this point go to show that these selections were often in 
violation of the normal order of succession. 

I The Gupta monarchy suffered decay owing to the 
Huna invasion. This gave an opportunity to the feuda¬ 
tories and loci probably to the division of the monarchy. 
With the weakness of the central government, powerful 
feudatories like the ancestors of the Maukharis, the 
Valabhis and the Vardhanas of Thaneswar raised the 
standard of revolt. The Guptas of Magadha had to accept 
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for some time the suzerain authority of !Tar§&, Afterwards 
'tome of them, like \diiyasena uml divilagupta (G, I., 
200 2!H), duirord sovereign power, bat this did not last 
long. 


NORTH INDIA AITEH THE CM PTAS 

The adimnisirative system of Northern India did not 
differ materially from that under the Guptas The Guptas 
of Magadha as well as their successors maintained neerly 
fitl i he institutions and offices of their greater ancestors 
though 1 heir runl authority had become far less owing to 
the multiplication of feudatories and the rise of 
powerful monarchs like &a&fU'ika of Kaniusuvarna or die 
Maukharis. 

Later Guptas - From I he Khatipur inscription of 
Adityasena <G. I., 203) and the I leu-lb. rauak inscription 
(Ct. I . 215) of Jivitagupta IT, we lint! the following offices. 
nz., Hajaputra, Ritjamfttya, Mahtldmdan&yalia, Mahdpra- 
fthtlra, Kumdrarndtya, BajastJwiiiya, Vpariku, Cautoddhci- 
rartika, Jiandapasifm, Ihliidika HnhtdhiftHa. tdtardtaka 
and Pina -A armakam. 

in the Ueo-Baramik inscription ihe administrative 
tli visions are as of old, \ \z . tihukti, Mandat a, Yisaya 
and Grama <t d yrahara. 

tfar^a— During the lim'- of Jlarsa, the administrative 
system practically remained unchanged In regard to his 
reign; we know something from his Madhuvnna plate 
(Year 25, Ep. Ind. VTI). That record speaks of tho village 
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of Somakundaka in the Kundadhani Visaya in the Sr&vasti 
Bhukti. The command is issued to Maharajas, Mana- 
sdndhivigrahikas, Danhsddhanikas , Pramdtdras, Rajas- 
thdniyas Kumdrdmdtyas, Vparikaras and Visayapatis. 

Valabhi Princes.— V alabhi princes issued their edicts 
to Drdiujhikas, Mahattaras, Grdmakutas , officers over 
Cotas and Bhatas, Cauroddharanikas, Bhogikas 
Dhruvadhikaranikas, saulkikas , Dandapdsakas, Rdja- 
sthdniyas, Kumdrdmdtyas, Ayuktakas , and Viniyuktakas. 
In their grants the Mahdsdndhiviaraha post occurs 
(E. I.. XI 5; E. I., XVII 7). The territories of 
the Valabhi princes were subdivided into Rastra, 
Visaya and Ahdras subdivided into Patliakas. Bhumis 
are also mentioned (G. I., 38, 39) in a large number 
orants (I. A., VI). Other officials were the Rajakula, 
°A maty a, Aksapdtalikas, Vaftmapdla and Pralisdraka, 
(I A., VII). Hence the administrative system of the 
Valabhis seems to have been mainly borrowed from the 
Guptas who were masters of Western India with some 
modifications. 

Pdla Administration. — Under the successors of Harsa, 
the administrative system of Northern India did not 
undergo material change. In fact, the names and designa¬ 
tions of the Pfda officials as well as the administrative 
divisions are the same as in Gupta times. The chief 
officials under the Palas, as we know from the Khalimpur, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Bangad and Manhali records as 
well” as the Nalanda plates of Devapala, were the 
following :— 

Rdja-rdjanaka— A high dignitary, enjoying a status 
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next to flu* king. R&janaka may bo derived from 

Rfifajndra —Either princes of royal family or I host 1 of 
allied families, 

MaJiastlmanf.ii- -Chief of the S&vtarUas or feudatories 
Smnanta originally meanl a neighborii or feudatory. 

Hrijdnmtija — Kiiher ihe chief minister or a minister of 
the king. The \mutym who - former I the highest grade of 
the civil service in the A Hhusmtru were in charge of the 
various departments of civil administration. 

!t(tkufcartakffifca— Meaning unknown 

Mtihdduijtdaittujuku An officer in in charge of Daifrfa 
(an army or award of punishment V Probably an official 
with military command and criminal jurisdiction. 

If uMsendpati — Chief commander of the Army. 

Muhtipmnhthu High official m charge of the gates nf 
lhe royal camp or palace. He was an official with military- 
command and probably Wft8 the means of cotnmij nival ion 
will) the king. 

Mahn-davh$Mhanika- Meaning not dear Probably 
;m official in charge of implements for reducing strong- 
holds. This meaning lifts been adopted by C. V. Vajdya 
{$(": M. H. 1 \ ol. T I). 

Mah&tosmSrim&tyo A high official with military 
commission and authority to rule districts. The meaning 
assigned to the term by Fleet (cp.. Councillor to a Prince) 
seems to be erroneous. Even in Gupia tiin*e we find 
Kvm&ram(Myos ruling districts. 

Pramatr Lit., one who measures. Mighi have been 
jm official for assessment of due*. 
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Sarabhanfja — Meaning not known. Sara — Arrow or 
grass (?) 

Rdjasthdmya — Lit., one who occupies the place and 
functions of the king. In some case,s, as in Kashmir, he 
was a high judicial official ; in minor positions, a royal 
agent. 

Uparika — A governor with jurisdiction over units like 
Bhuktis. ( Cf . I parikas of Damodarpur, C.P. inscription). 

Visayapati — A district official with power to govern 
Visayas w hieh were sub-divisions of Bhuktis and 
Maud alas. 

Dasagrdimika — An official in charge of a group of ten 
villages. 

Grdmapati — An officer in charge of gramas or villages. 

Mahdmaliattaras — Accountants or officials in charge 
of villages or groups of villages. 

Jyestha-kdyastha — Chief of the A dyasthas who kept 
land records or collected royal dues. 

Dasdparddhika- Meaning not clear. If the word is 
Dasdparddhika, it meant a subordinate magistrate with 
power of punishing ten minor offences (this right was en¬ 
trusted to grantees of lands in Vakataka inscription). If 
the word is Ddsa, then it meant an official in charge of 
runaway slaves or their offences. 

Cauroddharanika — An officer with the special duty of 
apprehending thieves. (Cf. Cora-rajfuka of the Artha- 
sdstra). 

Ddndika — Lit., punisher; a minor official with criminal 
jurisdiction and power of punishing. 

Daiulapasika -Lit., official with powder of binding 





iVvrthvrn Imhu njtrr the } * 

people with cords. An official in charge of criminals or 

men imprisopect . 

smdkika-\M.. in charge of solka; hence, an official 
in charge of roll-col lee lion, (fl todMdhyatisa of Ilia 
I rthaMstra). 

Gavimm j— l.il„ in charge of hence, police 

officials in charge of uulpo&ts, M 'f. Gnhiiddhyalin). 

A.yWjyi/m—I n charge of ksetrm or fields, probably 

belonging to ihe king. 

Pmninpalu An official in charge of Orders. \fence 

fromicr guards a ml officials. 

Kottopala- In charge of fco((ns t which mei nl either 

block houses or place- of ga n ison. 

$ 0 %hMhikm-~ Tn charge of the royal sixth. Hence 

revenue collector. 

Tarilw-UX., in charge of ferries; lienee officers cel 
Ice ting ferry <1u©s which went to i he king, from the earliest 

times. 

Hast)pula In charge of royal elephants. 

,1 hmyula In charge of royal horses. 

(JstfapalQ — In charge of roy;;l camels. 

Similarly, officials in charge of buffalos, goats, sheep. 

otc. 

imapre$amka. Bnta-hli A-fl—Officials in 
charge of sending runners or messenger--. 

A bhitvaram&na — Probably in charge of femes or 

crossings, ete.(l) 

Ku mstha — AeCOUhtn111 or record-keeper. 

Gamauomika Ut. in nhnlge nf coming ami going: 
hence an official in charge of transport. 
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Kulika — Workman or artisan. 

Minor officials and menials like hhasa , Cdta, Bhata , 

I Inna —These menial names are significant. I tunas were 
probably men of that tribe then forming a caste of menials. 
Similarly, we have Khasas, Malavas and karndtas, repre¬ 
senting the adventurous mercenaries of those nations in 
the pay of the Bengal kings and feudatories. 

The Nalanda C. P. mentions all the above officials and 
grades, including Kuindidindtya , fiarabhahya, Rdja- 
sthanlya, Dasdparadhika, Mitrapdla, Kottapdla, Abhijvara- 
mdnaka, Tarika, Tarapanika, Cdta and Bhata, in addition 
to Mdlava, Khasa and Karndta who were most probably 
mercenaries and menials recruited from different localities 
of Tndia. 

Administrative Divisions . — The administrative divi¬ 
sions under the Palas and their successors remained as 
before. The highest divisions were the Bhuktis, subdivided 
into Mandalas and Visayas. A number of Gramas formed 
a Visaya. Thi,s Bhukti division lasted for a long time in 
Eastern and Central India and there were the Bhuktis of 
Kanyakubja (I. A. XIX, Barah Ins. of Bhoja), Sravasti, 
Sripura-bhukti, Tfra-bhukti (Tirhut region), Pundra- 
vardhana (North Bengal), Vardhamana (Burdwan region), 
Danda (Midnapur). As stated already in Central India, 
there were the Jejakabhukti and Tejabhukti (E. I., 
138 — 146), Penthan-bhukti (Paipur, C.P.) and the Pancala- 
bhukti. Under the Palas, Pragjyotisa or Assam was a 
Bhukti (see Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva). In the 
Deccan, a Pratisthana-bliukti is mentioned, but farther 
south this division hardly occured. 









.VwttiQrn ltuti/t <r flet Ike Unpin* 

Senas.—Under the Senas of Bengal, practically the 
same system of administration subsisted as would appear 
from Deopara and Barakpore f. F. of Vijayasena, Xaihati 
(' V of Vattfilasena and LakgronnasemVa Ami tin. (lovm 
d&pnr, Mudbainugar ami Tarpandighi grants (E. It 
X [ [ p i XI V t xV, etc ). These refer to grunts in villages 
in lisarjas situated in Mmirfalas in the Yurdhamftim and 
Pdpdravurdhana BhukHs, Ullar<vRAdha was a tiaitfatu, 
N\iiile Pun^ravardbanu included even Vttuga or Eastern 


Bengal. _ . 

'['be dignitaries addressed to are the Ruja-mjanaka. 

Rami, Rnnakii, RdjaptUra, Rajdmatyft, Purohdu, DTiarmd- 
,ih mikifi Muhdsdndhivifftnh ika, S/ndpati, V udradlakrta, 
t ntaranrw, Urhadu punka, AlahdhfapdtaUka. MaM> 
pratmm, MaMbhogika, PilupaH. i ^Myanaka. Dmhsa 
dkanika Cauroddharanika, and officers in charge of bine, 
horses and war-boats as well as l^pdMka and D<mda- 

ndyaku in addition to Cata ami Rhatm. The Bela*.ate 

of Bhoiavannsdeva (E I. XK, mentions the eame 
officials including FithilavUla. X liduldhannudh^u. 
MaMbhojaka, Vyvhnpati, Antaranaa. etc., m addition to 
the usual officials. The Bamapata C. F grant of sneandra 
mentions Kottapdfa in addition. The Ghngarahati mscrip 
lion of Saniacfiradeva <E. I. t XV11! i. does nut furnish 
Additional information on the officials but throw* light on 
village administration. The usual divisions are. as before. 
lihukti. Wand ala, Vi$*ya ami Grama. Iho lie ava |.hdc 
speaks of a Khuvdnla os a division of Mai&Ua. Thp 
Naihati C. P. menlione H*M as a tern tonal division. 
Vauga was part of PnmlraYardhaua (Edilpur C R). 
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Kalinga and Orissa. — An inscription of Maliabhava- 
gupta refers to a land grant in a Visaya and addresses 
officials the more important of whom were Samdhartr. 
Sannidhd.tr, Pisunas (spies), Vetrika (holders of rods), 
officials of the harem ami Rdjavallavas in addition to Cdtas 
and Bhatas. 

As regards Orissa, more light is thrown by the other 
records. The Neulpara grant of Kataka (VUIth Cen.) 
refe-rs to the Pancalabhukti and Visaya while among the 
officials addressed to are the Kumardmdtyas, Sthdndn- 
tarikas and Antarangas. (See E. I. XIV and E. I., XIX). 

The Inscriptions issued by the Senas are of great interest, so far as the adminis¬ 
trative history of Bengal is concerned. The Senas seem to have devised no now 
institutions aild their system of government seems to have been modelled upon 
those of the Palas, who in their turn borrowed the institutions of the Guptas. The 
Sena inscriptions contain many new official titles of a lower grade- The meanings 
of most of them are obsolete, but we mention some of these: — 

Antaranga (having close relations?), physicians (£. Xil, 43); Ahgikaranika 
(in charge of oaths?), Ekasaraka (meaning unknowil), Autthitfixanika (ordering 
the rising from seats?), tihola (se - Khalimpur — unknown), I/avlisddJwnika (in 
charge of difficult undertakings—siege operations?), Pfthikdvitta (unknown). 
Afahdkafuka (unknown), Vdddgdnika (in charge of residencies?), Sdntivdcanika 
(priest sprinkling stint i water), Sdntnkiko (unknown), natfapaii (in charge of 
markets). 

Some other titles are easily understood (</. Bhuktipati, Visayapati and 
Mandalapati). Mahdgunnstha was probably in charge of a gana or corporation. 
Karanas are to be equated with the Kflyastha who were keepers of accounts and 
records. Slhdndntoriko is difficult to understand but could have meant an official 
who 'expelled undesirables. Several words like SorabhaAgn, occurring in Pain 
records, is difficult to interpret. (For attempts at interpretation, see X. Q. 
Majumd.ir’s Inscriptions of Bengal^ Vol. Ilf). 

.1 dministrative System of the Gurjara-Pratihdras — 
The other great monarchies in Northern India on the eve 
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of Mahmud V invasion were (he extensive kingdom of I In* 
Gnrjara-Pvatihftras ami lhe state* which arose after its 
downfall. Kanauj was the capital of the Fraiilinras and 
the fmaserain aulhorlty or I he Pralilifim monarch was 
obeyed almost from the borders of Multan to the confines 
or North Rang al am I the Himalayas in the North to the 
South of 'lie Yindhyaa. 

Bui ihere was very little of a consolidated central 
authority and the greater part of the territory was in (he 
hands of powerful feudatories as we shall see in a later 
section. 

From ihe inscriptions, very little is known about the 
Gurjara-PratillSra institutions or of administrative divi¬ 
sions. The inscriptions of Mahendrapala (Mahodaya. 
1. A., XV. 15t> — 113) and of Yfnftyakapflia merely mention 
the officers in charge in general terms. But in alt prob¬ 
ability the higher officials under ihe Gurjam-Pnif ihftni 
monarchies had the usual names and functions so com¬ 
mon in medieval inscriptions or hi literature. 

But an lo administrative divisions, wc find mem ion • f 
Bhuktis, Mandates, Visaym mid Grama# in addition io 
Pa Mutkos One inscription of MahendraptMa (1. A , XV, 
J05 113) mentions Srftvaiti bhulcti, Sravastt-mandala and 
V alftvika-vi.suya, while another inscription speaks of the 
rill age ef Takknn in Kasipara patMku in Varanasi rtsaya 
in Piatislhau bhukti Another Friuisthan inscription 
(f. A.. XfX. Bandi inscription of Bhoja) sfie&kj* of K&nya- 
kubja-bhukn. From Mathaniuieva’s inscription, we merely 
know that in some pmvfnnw Bhoga was ;* higher division 
than (irtinta Bliogas, we know from the Har?a inscription 
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Piute of Kirtipfila we find ihu names of officials 
like Axtaimrftika, Dakxlffvtikft, Mahatthaidnanika and 
Saiikhndh&rin (E. | . VI 1 , 10). 

Tli" attempt I" llliik.' il i miH.I rntiilojibu." oj tin- uOu'iuij in itn. Jiif-rtsnt part. 
lH India m alliKKl an lliijii^iilili: l»mk But m nn nt".i »! Itia .idtuilii.-l ns I .v 
UnchiMfj in tli In* Jorwi.d Imw ii, w,. iiukki- all ,ilttHu|g§, lu u.i-tiLiihii m«hi- muir 
nllji.ial 411Ulifts 11 Eld tic |i.> Ir.cm ihv kJljy*r'].itl»iiA. T?I-■ M-irlltU- |jn'|i 4 ircd list id m-- 
AtjpLmhH by Hr, Da il, Bllafidarbr. M|^ nn |i> d«i • tifRlBiMjlg III thi* dirmrtioli 
jiiid from tills iv;- i'iri* the- 0.1 Winy uffiriil tllPme nw\ — 

Jiliartdiirkaf a l-i^i So IL aiivntiiins at /ffTjovf Su, j-s ini'ntin-rts fiijiifrtw- 

(fiuii^r nf mynl ilos, batkirt). In i^»aiHviiiin nriih town UapAdri wp land 
Ifli-ntiiHI. ni il Itatibtkikftttt Arshin uml WrUifirnKn No *”2 run 1 irt \nn\ 

h ffuruftitaf, a ififtia^Mi^r and u (trmar of pimas di-.-do. 

Pn No 33fl + fro havn rt»f(*fi-iii-M to n l>ivfXirHrrpM»iirAAiri>ihfii iSujH'riiUuuhc.t <■! 
tiipv-nditurpl of Jayatimlipi m t'liijurnt. No. wfan 1u tins of n 

f » tJ ^ n No BWirtmuft o tMj>fmihiApi rBiij'i'Hittanifciii). No So iiiiMiin.i^ , 
l iMAilni Jud^i, A Kiiyu-tlia i* 'iiK-iiltuin-d in No, *M, wlntc 

■nhiEJut r^fenj to n VitjrdeQ of t in'- iiinrrhants A Li-jj i| iiliysiiifatt H im nt Mini'll ■ a if No. 

® 1 fS« 1 i f^-rrJAiiipi i% nirt, ir.'. fitr'ihf hoA iiaatl Kilynt*iKtf$ [in- nS-n r n i 'nU i *fii ,h it 

in tbo p hi mod rv rian t p-]uiiE. 1 . Vul, XVI. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS OF THE DECCAN 
AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

-Ins! afier the Maurva domfriatieri. Hie North Tndtau 
tj-pe of administration bed gained ground in th^ Deccan 
ihonuh very little information if furnished by the inscrip- 
lion- of I tie And hra$ or successors. Rut, an inscription (E, 
I , XV I. tin found a! Kirari (Conical Provinces) written in 
Hmlmij (Nasik type) on a tjf/prt used In connection with the 
cerebration of vdjaptya, supplies us with the following list 
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of officials with mimes through the name of the king i* not 
given :— 

Mahas&naiil fSiddhaTftja'). 

Sen&pofi (Ttfinjudevya} . 
praiihdru (Khipatti). 

\ag(tfaf(tk^in 0 iiapotiiu). 

BhdndiimHka (Asadhifi). 

Other Official were the Ganaka (Hrsat-n wye). 
Hastmroha, AivOroha, Rathika, I'ndmtiafika, MuhanastJttt. 
Uatfipaku, Phfrmha, Savgandhika, GonmTUpJhkn, 1 urn- 
sm-ynddhxujharika, patavitm^m^ Lekha lumhu. 
Kulapntra, 

The importance of the inscription in the administra¬ 
tive history of India is yet to bo noticed. Bui anyhow iht 
the North Indian system had spread to die Deccan even n 

Ihe second century B.C. . 

Deccan and Central India came to the hands or the 

Andhra® and after their fall, they P*a*d * ot . h “ 
powers, ruder ‘be Vakatakas t* e^ns.ve .^.n 
•IreU-bed from I lie Vindhyaa to the bordets of the ™nii 
country but very tew of their inscriptions hove come down 
,n us and even .these contain Hllle details about tire ,u - 
ministration. Much of the Vakalaki. t was m the 

hands Of fcud&torm- as M know ,rom * h “ * iUV 

ins where the Ithojakaln-rajya is mentioned Tin- aki 
tak : is baa t hcir feudatories like the one Sine descended m 
lakus am / \ S W I IV). From the 

the Ajantft Inscription. ( \. »■ * ■ ' 

I India plate of Pravarasena II. U appeals ihni tlu- k 
dam was divided into Ra}^. anrMhere were the minor 
divisions of Smwmika and Bhoga {Ep. Tmi. Ill, 3o), ho 
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of the Cahamana Vigraharaja (I. A., XXII), were divided 
into smaller unite, namely, livddasa (groups of 12 villages), 
and Visayas. The Harsa inscription gives us the names 
of a number of Visayas. Other smaller divisions were 
Pallikas (hamlet) and Patakas (a part of a town). 

The Caulakyas of Gujarat. — Under the Caulakyas no 
innovations as regards the central administrative machi¬ 
nery were made. The high officials were .the Sandhi- 
vigrahika, Mahamdtya, A maty a, Sendpati, Pratihdra, 
Mudrddhyaksa , Aksapdtalika, etc. 

The Anaveda Ins. of Sdrangadeva Baghela i? import¬ 
ant as throwing light on the administrative system. The 
Caulakva grants mention the Patlidka division in addition 
villages (I. A., VI). 

The Cedis of Uaihaya. — The monarchies which arose 
out of the Gurjara-Pratihara Kingdom had nothing 
peculiar in their administrative system. Very little 
information is obtained from the inscriptions and most of 
these record the grant of land or villages or devote their 
greatest length to the descriptions of the different dynasties 
or the claims of conquest made by individual rulers. 

In regard to the Cedis of Uaihaya {see E. I. II. 304), we 
find the following officials under King Karna viz., Malui- 
mantrin, Mahamdtya, Mahdsdndhhiviyrahika, Maha- 
dharmddhikaranika, M ahdpratihdra, Mahaksapatalika, 
Mahdkaran ika, Mahdsd manta, Mahdpramdtd, Mahd- 
sadhanika, Mahdbhdnddydrika and Mahddhyaksa. The 
Goharwa plates of Karna furnish Ihe same list of officers 
(E. I., XI, 13; E. I., XII, 24). Of territorial divisions the 
Pattala is mentioned (E. I., XI, 13). 
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The Paramaras.- -The Paramara plates give us little of 
additional details. Nor do we get any new information 
from the Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja. except the tradi¬ 
tional official names and grades. 

The Banswara plate of Bhoja mentions, however, the 
village as the smallest territorial unit. The next higher 
divisions were the Bhotjas and Mandates. The Pathaka 
occurs in the Ujjain plates of Bhoja. The Pattakila was 
in charge of small units like villages. One inscription (I.A., 
XIV) of Bhoja speaks of a Pratijdqaranaka and a village 
group. 

The Gahadavdlas of Kanauj— The Gahadavala ins¬ 
criptions are similarly silent about administrative details. 
But. some inscriptions like those of Govindacandra (I. A., 
XIV , I. A., XVI; E. I., VII); as well as the Kamauli plates 
give us the names of the great officers of the realm, viz., 
Mantrin, Purohita, Pratihdra , Senapati, Bhdnddrika, 
Aksapatalika, Bhisak, Naimittika, Antahpurika, Dutaka 
and officers in charge of Pattana, Akara and Goknla. 

Of administrative divisions, the Patiala is found as a 
new term. Patakas seems to have been divisions of 
Pattalas. 

Other Principalities—As regards other principalities 
of the neighbourhood we find some new offices in an ins¬ 
cription of Sodhadeva (E. I., VII, 9), a king of the Xllth 
century ruling near Gorakhpur in which the king 
addresses his officials who were the Sdndhiviqrahika, 
Mahamahantaka, Mahddnnika , Visayaddnika , Klianda- 
vdla, Baldsiya , and Bhattdksakulika. Vi say as and 
Pathakas are referred to. From the Lucknow Museum 
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meaning of Bhoga is not clear, like that of the Bhogikas 
met with in the Khoh plates. 

As to officials we have no details. Those mentioned in 
Nach-ni-katalai ami Chamak are Sarvddhyaksa , Adhiyoga, 
My it kta, A jndsancarin, Kulapntra and Adhikfta. Send- 
path are also mentioned. 

The Calukyas and Rastrakutas in the Deccan- (The 
Deccan came to comprise Maharftstra as well as outlying 
provinces and principalities, under the suzerain authority 
both of the early Cftlukyas and of the Rastrakutas, as well 
as of the later Cftlukyas of Kalyan. The Deccan was more¬ 
over divided into a large number of feudatory chiefships, 
which were closely connected with the Mahabhojis and 
l fa ha rat his of the Andhra period. The Maharathis had. 
survived and give the name Mahftrastra to the country^ 
Maharftstra projjer containing 99.000 villages was again 
divided like Kalinga into three parts (cf. Aihole Ins. of 
Pulakesi II, E. I., VI, cf. Agamad ddhipatyam yo Maha- 
rdstrakdndm naranarati-sahasragrdniabhdjajn trayandm). 
To this Maharftstra kingdom were gradually attached 
Konkan and north Kanara. The Kadamba kingdom be¬ 
came a feudatory and later on under the Kalyan 
CAlukyas it was regarded as an integral part or a fief. Lftta 
formed a part of tho Cfllukya Pulakesi II's conquests but 
was handed over ito a branch of the same family. The 
western Gaiigas more or less acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Deccan |>owor. vYengi was conquered by PulakeSi II 
but passed to Kubja Visnu-Vardhana who founded the 
line of the Eastern Cftlukvas.i The suzerain power in the 
Deccan was constantly in confrot with the dominant power 
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in the extreme South. Consequently, the Deccan rulers 
had to wage perpetual warfare with the Pallavas and later 
on with the Colas. ) 

So far as we kndw, the Maharftstra region was divided 
into Rnstras, subdivided into I isoyas and then into 
Gramas. These were ruled by Rostropatis, Yisayapatis 
and Gramakutas. 

The Bhukti division which was essentially a northern 
administrative unit arising with the Guptas, seems to sub¬ 
sist. only in the northern region, but both in Mahftrftstra as 
well as in the southern fringe and Gujerat, we find a pre¬ 
valence of village-groups beginning with groups of 3, 12, 
70, 300, 1,000, 2.000 rising to 12,000. 32,000, 06.000 and to 
seven and a half lakh in the case of the whole Rat fa country. 
We have innumerable references to plots of land or ad¬ 
ministrative units designated by the number of villages 
contained in them. Thus the Sanjana plate of Amogha- 
varsa mentions a village in a group of 24. The Atakur 
Inscription mentions the Yanavasi 12,000, Belvola 300, the 
Purigere 3, the Kasukad 70, and the Bagenad 70. The 
Atakur 12 was granted by Butuga II to a follower of his 
(see Ep. Ind., VI, the Atakur Ins., Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, 
the Sanjan plates, Miraj plates. Ep. Ind., XII). This 
village group system is of great interest and may point out 
to the growth of the commune in early times. Even now 
this system /survives in many provinces of western India 
and in Gujarat. 

(Under the kings of the Deccan* who were either the 

• In the Ma ratlin and Kanarwe country, wo find territorial diTi*ion« dci*- 
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Cfilukyas or the R&slr&kutns, there was hardly any change 
in the higher administrative body. It was composed "1 
the high officials already found in Hindu inonarehies- 
Mantrfn, -l mtihja ti&ndhi’i'iyrahika, f*TtttiMra, Samanta 
I k$apalalika, Uaiidanayaka, Sm&pati and others. The 
Kayasthas mo repeatedly mentioned, but new terms like 
BaivdhibKogin occur. A large pail of The country was 
however in the hands of independent feud atones, as we 
shall see very jsoon. 

Yudavm of l/evagiri and Hoy^thts of Dvafasamudru. 
Under the successors of the Kalyan ( alukyas the Yudav&s 
of Devagiri, the old system of higher administration re¬ 
mained almost unchanged. The higher officialdom includ¬ 
ed the Uantrin (life- Hcmadri), the Sandhivigrahitca. the 
MaMpratiMra, the yarn ant as, tlie Dandamijakm, the 
Sendpatis and their subordinates in charge of districts or 
minor departments. The minister for peace and war was 
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of considerable importance {Rice, l(lf>— !7b). In I lie XMth 
century, the Kalacuras employed Kar&nams or “imperial 
censors" to watch over the provincial governor* and they 
were five in number known as the !>hartmdhyak^ainjal or 
i ?djddh ya k$aii tjal. 

I nder the JIoysAlaK t five ministers (Panca-prndftanas) 
rflood very prominent and of these Ihe prime minister {the 
Si rah prad hann k Sa r i >q pradh (hi a , or llic Safvut-Ihikdrin) was 
pre-eminent among them and was the spokesman {longue) 
in the Council. Under lhem were the lower officials, in 
charge of departments or of (lie provinces. The provincial 
officers often bore the 111It* of Doydunayoka. £ome of these 
combined higher Miles and were often Smdpatis. A 
general is described as bearing the titles of \t(ihaprudhaua. 
Sarnddhik/iritt, Satdpati and Hirfyahadval (Rice, 170). 

Royal secretaries enjoying the confidence of the king 
{like the Ratosijadhikrtm) communicated the king’s orders 
and ihcsc were preserved in records {Kadata), 


TAMIL TNDIA. 

The administrative system of the extreme south was 
evolved out of the combination of Incnl instil u Hons with 
those received from ihe north. Very til tie is known of the 
earliest southern society am! we may safely presume that 
before the third century R.U.. Tftmilnkimi was convulsed 
by constant wars among the trihos. Tf wc an- to believe 
in the Totkappiyan, the extreme south divided into five 
geographical areas, was the scene of warfare amongst five 
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tHites, whose Inter tleauetitUmla as well as present survivors 
it will lie very difficult lo identify. Gradually, north 
Indian advent urns and Brahman as 1 nig rated to the south 
and spread new ideas ami their culture. 

By the first century of the Ghrislian era, roval dynasties 
came to establish themselves and occupied a superior posi 
lion The Colas established Ihemselves in the euslern 
coagtal region from Palekal to Yonrli and coni tolled the 
lesser chieftains and rulers of Nhdvis, This region was 
later known ns the Cofa-mantialmn. 

The Pftndya count it lay to the soidh and comprised 
dir districts of Madura and Tinnevelly and parts of 
southern Travancore. If we believe in Megasihenes, 
Pam.lyfts were ruled by women, probably referring to the 
pre eminent position of women in southern societies. 

Kerala or Malabar lav tu the west, and Mysore was 
parcelled out amongst minor chiefs, and the northern 
frontiers were held by chiefs of Tnlu anrl Tirupathu 
country. North of these were the Vadukars (northerners). 
The whole region was supposed In have 13 Nad us. but 
gradually I here arose I he ithree crowned heads and seven 
chiefs. 

As staled already, Karikala (On In), the Bluckfoot, the 
Cola ruler, was the first (o attempt the establishment of 
his auhority over the whole land and it was probably he 
who established the 24 Kettams or forts which were the 
headquarters of later distriels*. After the fall of Kariknla's 
successors, the Red Cera Sengnthuvan established Cera 
supremacy, which laler some lime passed to (he Pfindyas. 
From i host latter, i lie Pa Havas snatched away supreme 
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power which lasted for four centuries. Wish headquarters 
at Kitfici, they i-tilml over I ho subordinate; chiefs, their own 
cenl re being Topdamandulani, 

The early Tamils were a hardy and warlike people 
among whom women enjoyed an almost ecjual status with 
rlieir male k in smen. The policy of the curly tribal states 

w;:s baaed on the 

(«.) Communal village; 

(b) Various popular assemblies of priests and 
ministers ■ and local elders; 
fr) Chiefs. 

The power of the chiefs was at first fully limited hut 
gradually rose in course of the perpetual warfare. 

The predominance of the tribal principle, the persist 
cm enmity among the tribes and the influence of some other 
faelore contributed let Ihe long-continued evisldice of small 
principalities and chie letups. These in (heir turn resisted 
the growth of a centralised monarchy, controlling the local 
affairs of the different units and provinces* Northern 
influence or foreign contact fostered I lie growth of rho 
imperial ideal, but a powerful king—-a Per me nidi or a 
Nurmaiddi never destroyed the chief*hips or Lhe &uio 
nomy of the localities. Local autonomy remained the most 
dominant political principle ami in social life the self- 
sufficient village community remained the null. (See S. K. 
Aiyangara Contributions of Soulh Indie., XIX). 

The influence of this Village Community lasted 
throughout the history of TAmihikam and even now we 
have a similar village type with co-operative institutions 
and communal organisation. 
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PaHaras.— With the advert of the Pallavas, a new era 
begins in the administrative history of Southern India, 
The Pall&vas were northerners in origin, anti as such they 
were always regarded iy* foreigners by the Tamils They 
established themselves in Tonda nnin<UiU;,iii 1 the (i-afiga 
e&di and Yehgi (Vehgai-Nftcjll). 

Under them we have the evolution of a now type of 
ruimin 1st ration which imposed a superstructure of northern 
origin and northern ideal of government upon ilhe local and 
communal institutions of the south. 

At the bottom of the system was the Village or Grama, 
A number of villages constituted a KfAtam or Ue$Q and a 
number of Kotfnms made up a Rdstra which was more 
often svno]iymoi a with IIandaln. 

For the administrative history of the Pallava^, the 
HirahadgalU Copper plates of Sivaskandavarmam {F. t., T, 
5} t aw well as (he Rayakota plates of Skaudasisya (F,. I., V, 
*), the Omgodu plates of Vijayaskandavairoan (F. [., XV), 
the Kuram plates of ParametSvar&vannan I (S5. I, I.. Yn,l. j, 
144), are very important. From these we know' that the 
Paflava kings, who often took ihe title of Dkarma- 
maftdinjfi, succeed ed in building up a more comprehensive 
administrative machinery, which was on the northern 
model, While the provinces {mxtoras) and subdivisions 
wane under the charge of Ile&ldhikrtas, minor officials 
known as Vi pit tag ( Vw pitas) took care of royal interests 
in the villages, f matyas supervised the administration 
and gave orders. 

Tn iho midst of the country were established garrisons 
commanded hy Xayikan (Kdyakas) and customs houses 
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(.1 fttn</t/pas) in charge of the Matufctpis. Other important 
ofFuers were the Tuthikas (Tirthikas) who look charge of 
bathing places amt ferries^ t) Gulmikas (GvvnkaS) took 
care of the ferests. Roaming spies {Sakcarantakas) watch¬ 
ed over tho conduct of the people. Valievas and 
GoraUaras arc also in eiiii oued (E. I., I. Xo. 1), 

In (he territories of ithe conquered princes, much of 
authority was felt to the local rulers. Tills was a source 
of weakness, for the princes of Kerala, Papdyu and Cola 
noun try took the earliest opportunity of revolting. 

Over local officers were the higher officials of tho central 
government. These included 

(1) The 4 maty as Probably advisers of the king or 
supervisors of the civil government, 

(2) The Halmyddhikrttth Privy Councillors enjoying 
royal trust; 

(3) The Smdpatis Military officers commanding 
troops and chastising local and foreign enemies. 

Local Administration under the Palletvas , — Villages 
and towns were administered by local assemblies, he. the 
Sahhfi.? and the Nagaratftiros, Their functions, duties and 
constitution arc lo be discussed in full in a later section, 
hi villages and towns, measures were taken to have a com¬ 
prehensive land survey a.s well for water supply and other 
Important local works. 

The Cola Administration.- On the decline of the 
Polls va power towards the Hose of the TXth century A.D., 
[he Cola power revived at the instance of Yijayftlaya and 
by Parantaka Parakesnri Yunnan (flOfi -f)47). though 
his successor Rftjftditye met his death at the battle of 
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Takkulam, at the hands of a feudatory of Kr?na HI- 
Cad or Raj urnju the Cola Empire war fully consolidated 
(085 1012) though a continuous war was waged by the 

Colas with the Cfdukyas. 

The Plolas succeeding Rajjar&ja consolidated a flue 
administrative system. Aa under the PaRavas, the 
highest uiir,« were known as Manila las, of which six 
existed ; — 

(a) Tmjda-mairdalam Pallava country* 

(ft) Chola-mandulam Original Cola country. 

(r) Solakarala-mapdfllam Kougu country, known as 
Valero and Coimbatore districts, 

(d) R A j arfij a- mand ala in Pan of Pandya country, 

<V) Gahg&ikondfioola man dal am- Western Gahga coun¬ 
try and part of Mysore 

(/) Xikhftrilino!a-mandalam Eastern Ganga country 
and part of Mysore. 

To these were attached Y'ehgai-niuju or Vehgi, the 
country of a dependent ally. As would appear from above, 
the Mandalasi were originally independent countries like 
those of the Keralas, P allay as and Gan gas. New names 
were given 10 them after the Cola ruler who conquered 
them. Mnndala in (he eyes of the Colas, was the highest 
territorial division and the Colas called Mahara^tru by die 
name of Ratta-mandaU, 

Villages were the smallest units of the Empire. A 
nninlicr of villages eoi^tituied a Nadu. A number of 
Nad us made up a Kottam, Tn ,the Coin country proper, 
there was the administrative division of Yabmadu, a 
number of which constituted the Colu-m&J.ulalam. Accord- 
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ii*g to K. A Iyengar, iliere were eight such Vslaitarhia (sec 
Iyengar's I ncnm f India t 174 I7‘j, Deccan. IVk.. V). 

1 lie Cola govornmenl was based upon a highly organ fo¬ 
od village .system administered In a local assembly or <tthha 
Similar sahhas existed in townships 

The higher excutive machinery under I lie Coin kings 
comprised - 

(u) A number of seerelnries or advisers, the chief 
secretary having Hie title* of Olui-n&yaka 

(b) SviHjpath : 

(c) 'fudges and magiyt roles {A dkikaraytis ); 

(d) Tax collectors. mils* gatherers, etc. (A arm ) ; 

(y) Officers and accountants iti towns (j Xnmrattnm) 
In I he conquered count lies, I he local rulers were left 
with much j iitborily Oradimlly, however, the i-ola kings 
replaced lhem l>y royal princes sent out from lhe capital. 
(For Cola administration see Iyengars Deccan Ilk., X. 
Ancient India, Ch. VI). 

Panclya K eiala . The administrative history of the 
Paiidvas and Kern las presents nothing of special interest 
except the autonomous village system and the existence of 
minor ehielships. On the fall of the Colas, the P Andy as 
organised a transient empire which lasted for nearly half a 
century, only to be extinguished by the attack of the 
Mussulman army under Malik Kafnr. 

Thn central executive body gradually came to eonpoli- 
dato its power and it was modelled on the northern ad¬ 
ministration. As regards the first empire very little of 
details is known. Under datila Parent aka we find men 
tion of I tiara mantrivah and Ifahdsamantas (Nikkantha 
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Saalry's IVmdyns. Hfi), while in th“ Madras Museum plales 
wo have a reference to M<thi hya/• s<i (olficfli 1 in chaijgeof 
elophtmis). 

The smallest jidiniuieiralivc divisions as in the earliest 
period were the Villages or Gramas. The nv\'1 higher unit 
w;ts l lie Pffttfu or I lie Nad nr the Kuvriun which is often 
designated hy*Hie M'Itii flustvu, 1 lie Nad tiwl an iiidepon- 
den| existence with its own officers and its local customs. 
(N. Saslri, Pftndyas, Gh, Ml. Vfl, etc.) 

Km lit Kerala, one remarkable institution allrucls our 
attention, namely, the republican federal ion which was 
organised hv ihe local Brahmins According to recorded 
had!Mon, there were G4 chiefslufM, which uniied In form a 
federation with elective office-beard's, who controlled the 
the affairs of the stale. After a considerable period, how¬ 
ever, there wore quarrels among ihe leaders and the 
headship of the slate was vested in the Nfty&r prince of the 
locality, who boro the title of PetatHal {Per = great, 
MiaZ=god). 

For the administration of Kerala, we have I he works 
and contributions of refold writers including Mr. K. P. 
Menon {Journal r>f Indian History. 1925), and Mr Pi Hay 
(1. ,\ . r NXfV) According to them, for administrative pur* 
poaes, Kerala came to he divided into N&#m (ruled by 
Nadtivalts), fhts&mit (ruled by De§avafi\ and I he smallest 
divisions were the villages (he Gramas of Iho Nambudrie, 
the Taras of the Nayars and the Cheri of ihc lower caste 
peo]tle. In XwIuh a royal Sena pa ti was in charge of (he 
military and the police. 

The Peramats’ authority grew, bul the voice of the 
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people remained supreme and they met in h attaint or 
assemblies. The smallest Kuttamn were those of the village- 
people under < ho Katvvawtr* and they discussed local affairs 
and, sometimes meeting under the A4a», sol rled communal 
disputes. The Assembly of the Nadu v?m more powerful 
and discussed tnpioa of greater vntoresl. The in divisions 
of the country had these assemblies and in i hu IXth century 
or thereabout assemblies of 500, or ©00 or even 0,000 used 
lo wed!. Later on, there was a big assembly for the whole 
country which was presided over by the \'(tlhtranmi till 
the XI III h century when the Z amor in assumed the pre¬ 
sidency. According to one aid lion i v such an assembly was 
held even as late as 1713 A.D. The British, however, 
Ignored the local organisation of the Xnyars [me C. V. 
Vaidya, Vol. Ill, 407—109). 

In these communal administrations, the temples played 
an important pat*I and each of these had its office-bearer® 
and assemblies. The assembly could remove the Tt&Uyalcan 
and was presided over bv the Pali-Nayst. Similarly the 
,1 dhikaiiguls, including the Potavals, were subject to the 
assembly. All duties of the collection of taxes and manage 
meal of temples wore supervised by the assembly. The 
temple assembly also discharged important socio-economic 
functions and temples supervised local nteds and fitted as 
banks (Tali Ins., I. II- b?. IA L^). 
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PROVINCIAI* GnV EK N MENT 

While i hi? king was an promo in I ho state, awl directed 
iho general policy (if government ns well ns the mndurl of 
w;ir* find alliances, the administration of rhe different dis¬ 
tricts of the c.fry was in the hands of local officials. 

I'rohaMy, in the provinces round the capital the king 
exercised governmental authority, but the outlying districts 
were entrusted to his deputies. These deputies, subject to 
their loyalty to their master, the king, were supreme within 
(heir jurisdiction. They supervised the administration* 
administered the laws, promulgated royal edicts, looked 
to the preservation of life and property, fought against 
the local enemies to peace and redressed the grievances of 
subjects. These provincial governors belong to three 
categories 

f a) Junior members of the loyal family including the 
younger brothers and eons of the king and sometimes 
uncles, aona-in-Iaws cr relatives of the king by marriage. 

((*) Eminent officials or trusted ministers who wore 
appointed to rule the provinces. 

(cl Feudatories, who acknowledged the paramount 
authority of the king, obeyed his comm:.nils, paid tribute 
and fought for him, 

(Vi) Princes of tin royal family .—Princes of the royal 
family were more often selected to fill the post of provin 
rial governors Such a practice seems to have existed 
among ihe Mauryaa. Atoka himself was the viceroy of 
I' j j ;ii ti and his sun K unala was in charge of the Taxi la 
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province* The Miiras as well as the Andhraa similarly 
appointed primes of the royal Mood to act as provincial 
governors. Such a practice probably existed under the 
Guptas hut we have very little epigraphic evidence except 
the case of Kumflra Govinda Gupta. Bui later on ibis he- 
Came an almost universal practice among the rulers of 
Mediaeval Hindu India and we have innumerable inscrip¬ 
tions proving this. Thus, under PulakflSi 11, his younger 
brother Vi^u-vanlhan ruled first over the Sal am region 
and later in Vengi, where with his brothel's consent he 
founded an in dependant dynasty of hi* own, Pulfikcsi s 
two sous Candrflditya and Adilyavarman, ruled the 
Savantavandi district and the region near the confluence 
of Kistna and Tungabhudm respectively PulakeSi’s 
successor Vikrsnuiditya put his brother Jayasiuhavarman 
over lhita where he founded a tine of his own. Among (lie 
Gnilgais we have (lie practice of appointing princes to rule 
provinces (Rice 44). Among the RiisTrakfitos, Dhruva 
appointed his eldest son Maiakkasara to rule over the 
Gangavadi region selecting his younger son Govinda HI 
for Lite crown. Govinda gave Lata to his younger brother 
Indra who founded a IMMiakuia dynasty there. I inter 
the Calukvae of Sulyan, \u find Somcsvaru's sons ruling 
purl ions of the empire and under Vikramflditva VI. his 
brother, hiyasiiiUa, ruled Vanavftsi hut revolted 

In the extreme south as well as under the later 
dynasties we have the same practice or appointing royal 
princes tu the provinces, The Palluvas followed ihe same 
practice and the Colas were fond of it. I hr t ola Raja 
rthiraja made it a practice to confer viceroy allies on sons. 
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uncles, brothers hikI cousins. Vengi \vr? granted to a CJol« 
prince while in other provinces sons of Live ka nor were 
appointed. 

I' l'mu’f} Governors. -Queens and royal princesses were 
ofiru appointed to rule provinces. We have many references 
to such in the Karnata records under the Cflhikyas of 
Kaiyan Thus in 1053, under Somes vara T, Queen Mailala- 
devi ruled Vauayftai In l (>."»♦ Queen Ketaliidevi governed 
the Pouuavadu agrahara enjoying 1/3 of i he revenue. 
The six queens of Vikruina VI til] enjoyed territories as 
/inf/abhogas (D.K.D. 448). Some£vara I'b autil, the amazon 
Akkft, ruled a province- of 200 villages and laid siege to 
Gokal. A daughter <.f Vikramu VI, Muilgla married to 
a feudatory, Jayakesirj Itadumba, ruled a province under 
and along with her husband, 

Ministers *-tc. —Viceroys and governors were oNon 
recruited from able officials or ministers of proved Loyalty 
and efficiency* Of such we have innumerable men lion in 
the inscriptions. Thu* under the Mauiyas, some of ‘he 
Mak&miltras and Ayaputas ware members of the higher 
bureaucracy. Under the Guptas, Pamodaita and Chakra- 
IJriliLa ruled Gujarat. The rulers of Puudra Varilhana 
under the Guptas were selected from die higher bureau 
entry while lilmklis were ruled by Uparibus mid 
Kntnhrnmfttyaa who also ruled the Visavas tu minor 
subdivisions (Dtimodorpur Insert pi ions), Under the Palau, 
the minister Vaidyudevn was appointed lo the province of 
I’r&gjyoliaapura where he made himself king. 

Under the Pnllavas wo meet with provincial governors 
Kiwi generals ruling provinces and many of these wore 
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selected from iI k* higher burenin'racy h> t* from amongst, 
trusted ministers. 

TIk* RftatTnkiitas and Gatukyas of Kalyan, not only- 
on] ployed such ministers and Inislcd officiate, but very 
of!«n entrusted proviucSu to able feudatories and often 
to friendly allies. Of friendly allies under thr- RAstra 
kfifaw. we have The example* of Butnga IT who had seized 
rhe Gangs kingdom with Ragtrakula help and later on 
fought on behalf of one of the aspirants to Hie R&§trakiita 
crown. As regards feudatories appointed In yiceroyalties 
and governorship, we find a large number recruited 
from amongst them. The I list ory < t I Gangavaiji or 
Van a vya i affords ns a large number j.f such examples. 

I bus under Govinda III, Ilosinijn ruled V&jntvftsi while 
uudiir the Caiukyas of Knlyun we find a large number 
of princes belonging to feudatory fatuities ruling pro 
vinpea like Vatiayflai, Prominent among Lhese were 
ui ah a mand a J esva ras anil muh&m&ndatikas belonging to 
the $il&h&ma of Konkmia, the Pandyus, Rat;ns or the 
Kadambas. Under the same Cftlukyas. we find also trusted 
ministers like MahapratlhAna Amtnlapala or Govindaraaa 
holding these high offices. Under the Yaduvas of Do vagi ri 
we find many governors nol belonging to the royal family. 
The most prominent of them were the governor appointed 
by Mahadeva to rule Konkana, while under Stmhana, ilichu 
and Bochan ruled the south, \m<mg Ibe feudatory governor** 
during ihe reign of Vikruma VT may be mentioned Kirii- 
varman Kad&mba of Hangul, Munja of Simla family, 
Salyadova, Kalyanesvara of the Jimfilavahana lineage, 
Dadhiljhi'mdak;; Rastrakufa, £Antivarman II Kudamha of 
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Hangul, A nan fade va Silahftm, Guvabi (K.u«Jainha nf firm) 
(Fleet Li.K L>. 44fl-'»2l) PAndya TribhubuntmiallH of 

Uokarna, Udayaditya of the Western Ganges, Permaddi 
of the JimutavAhanu line, ami Acha Simla in addition (o 
feudatory princes who ndrd their hereditary possessions 
Later on, towards the close of CaJukya rule, the govern¬ 
ment of these provinces passed to Vijjala Kulacuryn 
who took the earliest opportunity of making himself 
independent. 

A large pari nf n kingdom was in the hands of hercdi- 
I n ry feudal rulers, some of whom maintained themselves 
by transferring I heir allegiance tn a rising dynasty, while 
others raised themselves to feudatory position by l heir 
loyally and devotion which enabled these founders of 
families to transmit the guy era menial office to their sons 
and grandsons. 

Thus in each monarchy, a portion remained directly 
under the king, who appointed his relatives or trusted 
officials to rule remote districts, white the rest was in the 
hands of feudatories of various grades. Apart from ihese 
there were the Agra haras. communes, and towns where 
local autonomy was often exercised by the elders, holders 
of privileges or corporations, 

feudatories of the Yukatakns — The Vakfdakas had 
iheir feudatories, Ai least one line has been found out, in 
the AJanta Cave Ins, (Ar. BAWL 1 VI or which the names 
of princes from Dhritaraslra, Hariswmba, Saurisfiinba, 
Upendragupta, Kara, tthiksudfUU, .\iladfisa, Kwea II, 
Krsnadftsa and Rauashmba have been recorded. 
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Daccatt Feudatories vpder the ('ft,lukyfts and /i Uislra- 
butas. Under Ibe Unlukyas and Hast rnkfilns, the major 
purl of their territories seems to have Icon in the hands of 
feudatories. First of all these, were the R&| fas who were 
(lie direct successors of the Maharaiiis amt Iihojaa of the 
Andhra period The Nalas of N'olainvadi in Vellari and 
Karim) who were pul down repeatedly by the Calukyns; 
the Maury a of Konlcnn with Puri as capital -, r lir Sendrakus 
(Fleet n.KJP p. Stbif) and I lie Knbiceuris. Other minor 
families also existed and probably the Gfllukyss them 
selves originally held a small kingdom under the muerian 
auihnrity of some powerful king*. 

Inscriptions bring to light, many minor princes 
and feudatories. Thus from ihn Goa plates of Satyftiiradya, 
we know <>f one Indravarinan of the Ueppana family 
(<l IUi.A.S, IX. Saka 53S), Similarly we find another 
family, the Sendrakas to which Kirtivarman's uncle 
Srce Ballabha Sen&ngaraja belonged (Ep. I ml. Ill) 
and I he Bulagamve Knnnrcsc Inscription mentions l he 
feudatory mall a rftj a Fog i 11 i belonging this Sendraka fam ily 
(I.A. XIX). From two other inscriptions we know that the 
Aluva princes Salytv&kfi and his successors were feuda¬ 
tories under Yinavaditya (Sarah plates I.A. XIX, and 
Ilarihar plates, I.A*, VII of Saka 614-016). The Adur 
Sanskrit and Kanurese inscriptions of Kirttvnrinan 
mentions a king Siada of Pandipnr and Matihavati. 
From the main family small dynasties also arose. The 
I.A. XX mentions a Cfilukya Parahita-raja. 

Feudatories of the Rastmkutas 

The Rnslmkillas hud innumerable feudatories, who 
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ruled their territories by hereditary right. Prominent 
among the feudatories were. 

(a) The Rattas who were probably descended from 
the local barons originally ruling Maharastra and the 
Rastrakiitas themselves were one of these families. 
(Kielhorn s list 75) Amoghavarsa is called Atisayadhavala 
of the Ratta family of Lattalura. (For the Rattas and their 
emblems see Ep. Ind. Vol. VII.) The Ratta ssmantas were 
many and in one inscription, namely the Sanjan plates, 
they are said to have more than once risen in revolt. Their 
inscriptions are numerous and two lines appear to have 
been prominent namely, the Ratta mahasamantas of 
Saundatti (Kielhorn’s list no. 79 et sec.) and the Rattas of 
Lattalura of which the geneology is found in the inscrip¬ 
tions (Kielhorn *s list nos. 141-268). 

The Yadavas 

• * .1 

In the northern region in the so-called Senna country, 
there existed the Yadavas, who for a long time remained a 
feudatory line but on the fall of the western Calukvas of 
Kalyan they rose to independence and prosperity. 

(b) The sinda mahamandalesvaras -(Kielhorn’s list no 

144-151 See E.I. note E.I. XIV. 268) Some of these Sinda 
chiefs had their centre at Bhogavati; others describe them¬ 
selves as lords of Karhad. Some of the Sindas called 
themselves Sindagovinda and Patalacakravarti while some 
call themselves lords of Ekasavargo. The Sindas gave the 
name to their principality Sindavftdi. 

„ ( r ) The Kadambas were probably connected with the 

Kadambas of Vanavasi who had minor capitals at Palasika 
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(Halsi), Ucchasringi and Triparvata (Fleet D.K.D. p. 284). 
Some of these m&h&mandalesvars ruled with capital at Goa 
while others took the title of Lords of Konkana. We have 
another line of Ivadambas of Hangal (who however call 
themselves lords of Vanavasi). 

( d ) The Pandyas of Konkana. 1 Kielhorn’s list 

( e ) Pandyas of Nolamvadi. ) (nos. 212-252). 

(/) The Silahara princes calling themselves mahaman- 
dalesvara and lords of Tagara and residing at Kolhapur 
(Kielhorn’s list 325) and Bulvad (Kielhorn’s 323). The 8ila- 
ras seem to have been established in a region once in hands 
of Mauryas of Puri and in Padmavati durga and Prantaka 
durga. One Silara mahasamanta Pullasakti and his son 
Ivapardin II describe themselves as lords of the whole 
Konkan (Kielhorn’s Ins. nos. 72-72—I.A. Vol. XVIII). 
Krishna I entrusted Sanaphulla with south Konkan 
(D.K.D. 392). Some of these princes had mahasamantas 
under them and the Silaras held sway from saka 930-1113. 
(See Rastrakuta Empire boundaries, Fleet D.K.D. 382-83). 
In addition to these, the Rastrakutas were overlords 
of the Aluvas and for some time of the W. Gangas. 
As the latter were weak princes, they had to submit to the 
Rastrakutas against the depredations of the Colas. Conse¬ 
quently they were subject allies or friendly dependents of 
the Rastrakutas, with whom they had matrimonial rela¬ 
tionship. In fact one inscription of Konganl Sivamara 
speaks of the king being appointed by Rastrakuta Govinda 
and Pallava Nandivarman. Butuga II secured the throne 
with the help of the Rastrakuta king Baddega or Amogha- 
varsa II, married his daughter, helped Krishna III to gain 
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the throne against the usurper Lalliyam and fighting 
against the Colas at Takkola killed the Cola king. On 
account of this, he seems to have received from the Rastra- 
kutas the principality of Vanavasi 12000 and Belvola 300. 
There are stray references to other feudatories. Thus the 
Torkhed plates (Ep. Ind. Ill) speak of mahasamanta 
Buddhavarsa, the Kairi Ins. speaks of mahasamanta 
Pracanda son of Dhavala. Several Calukya families 
maintained themselves even after the fall of the Calukyas 
of Badami (Fleet D.K.D. p. 38) and probably from one of 
these the Calukyas of Kalyan rose. The prominent 
feudatories of the Calukyas of Kalyan includes the 
Kadambas of Hangal and the Nolambas (Fleet D.K.D. 
p. 437), the Hoysalas ruling the territory between Konkan 
and Vadadavaya, the Rattas of Saundatt, and Yadavas of 
Seuna. 

Minor lines and tributaries of the Tamil country 

In the extreme south, innumerable dynasties existed 
and ruled in various localities with varying fortunes, 
under powerful neighbour. Each dynasty had its 
heyday of glory, often succceeded by a period of depen¬ 
dence and often of political downfall. This struggle had 
been going on from early times. The Banas and Gangas 
had risen to power in the west while the Ceras and Colas 
had made a bid for supreme power as well as the Pandyas. 
But for a time the Ceras, Colas and Pandyas had to submit 
to the Pallavas and on their downfall the Colas became the 
suzerain power. Ultimately, the Keralas became a ruling 
power in the extreme south-west, while, north of them the 
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Hoysalas established their authority after sanguinary 
wars with the Yadavas and others. Of the minor dynas¬ 
ties, the more important were the Nolambas (a branch of 
Pallavas), the Ganga-Pallavas and the Pandvas of 
Ucchangi. 

In spite of vicissitudes of fortune, these dynasties exis¬ 
ted for long periods and they gave their name to the locali¬ 
ties where they ruled. Thus the Ganga territory came to 
be known as Gangavadi (96000). Similarly Nalambavadi 
(32000) and Ganga-nftdu (6000). 

The Nolambas . — Their line continued for a long time. 
They were under the Gangas, then under the Rastrakutas, 
then successively under the Gangas and western Calukyas 
and under the Colas. 

The Ganga-Pallavas . — A minor feudatory family 
ruled in Ganga 6000, and had their capital at Nandigiri. 

The Pandyas of Ucchangi.-- Who claimed to have been 
inahamandalesvaras and lords of Kancipura. They were 
feudatories of the Calukyas, but were hard pressed by the 
Colas and ultimately became vassals of the Hoyasalas. 

Other minor feudatory families were the Kerala 
princes and the Pandyas who were repeatedly chastised by 
the Colas, the Kongalvas (ruling in Kongal-nad 8000) the 
Changalvas (in Changanad). 

Feudatories of the Gurjara-pratihdras and other 
dynasties of the North. 

The feudatories under the Gurjara-pratiharas were 
numerous. The most prominent among these were: — 

(1) The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, who afterwards 
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turned their arras against their overlord and with the help 
of the Kacchapaghatas killed Rajyapala (For their alle¬ 
giance see Khajuraho Ins. Ep. Ind. I). 

(2) Near about Rajorgadh, there was another 
minor Pratihara line, represented by Msharajadhiraj 
Mahendrajala 

(3) The Devagarh Ins. throws light on another line of 
feudatories represented by mahasamanta Visnurama under 
Bhoja (Saka 784). 

(4) The Tomaras . — The Pehoa Ins. of the reign of 
Mahendrapnla speaks of a line of Tomaras, who built a 
temple. 

(5) Near about Siyedoni, we had different lines of 
feudatories, who bore the title of mahasamantadhipati. 
Three princes are known, namely, Gunaraja, Undabhata 
and Durbhata. But another Siyodoni Ins. speaks of a 
maharajadhiraja Niskalanka ruling Siyodoni (ref. E.I. I). 

(6) Some of the Guhilot princes were feudatories of 
the Pratiharas, especially the line at Chatsu (See Chatsu 
Ins. LA. XII). Sankaragana was a great fighter in the 
cause of his overlord. (Bhoja?). 

(7) The early Chahamana princes — from Guvaka to 
Sinharaja—who became greater by wresting the territory 
of the Tomaras (See Harsa Inscription I.A. 1913). 

The dynasties which were the successors of the 
Pratihara monarchy had also their feudatories. 

Calukyas of Gujarat. —I’nder them were several 
feudatory lines namely—(a) A guhilot family of Mangrol 
(under Kumarapala) (6) Mahainandalcsvara Bapanadeva of 
Godrahaka. (c) The Cahaiuanas of Nadal—we have the 
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name of Alhanadeva). (cl) The Cahamanas Vaijalladeva of 
Brahmapataka. («) The Paramaras of Candrdvati we 
have reference to one mandalika Dharavarsadeva and 
m ah ama n d ales vara Rajukula Soma-sinha. (/) Another line 
of mahSmandalesvaras were the Rdnakas of M andali. One 
of the princes was Samanta Sinha. 

(g) The Vodana family of Nadol. — (I.A. 1912)—we 
have a prince Pratapasinha of this line. 

The feudatories of the Candellas included (a) The 
Kacchapaghata8 of Gwalior — (&) and another line re¬ 
presented by mahar&naka Kumarapala under the Candella 
T railokyavarman. 

Cedi Feudatories 

(1) The most important Cedi feudatories were the 
Cedis of South Kosola with capital at Ratnapur. We 
have a large number of inscriptions belonging to these 
princes. There were minor vassals like Maharanaka Kirti- 
varman of Kakkaredrika under Jayasinha or Bhogikapala 
Nirihullaka under sankargana. 

Gahadavala feudatories. — We have very little infor¬ 
mal ion about the Kanauj princes but the following feuda¬ 
tories are met with in the inscriptions. 

(a) a line of feudatories of whom one was Ranaka 
Lavanapravaha. 

(b) feudatory Singara Vatsaraja. 

(c) The Rastrakuta line of Badaun represented by 
Madanapala and Laksmanapala. 

(d) Probably also the Rastrakfitas of Magadha. 

Feudatories of the Cahamanas of Sambhara. They too 

had their feudatories but we have little details about them 
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Paramdra feudatories . — We have very little reference 
to Param&ra feudatories. The most important feudatory 
line was that founded by Mahakumara Laksmivarmana- 
deva son of Yasovarman, near Bhopal. Laksmivarman 
was a samanta. 

There was a junior branch of the Paramaras at 
Vagada (Bhander. List no. 133). 

Rights and privileges of feudatories . — Within their own 
territories, the feudatories enjoyed autonomous rule and 
exercised many of the functions of sovereign authority. A 
feudatory state was organised on the model of an indepen¬ 
dent monarchy and feudal princes had their own officials 
like the Sandhivigrahika, amatya or Pratihara. They 
ruled their territories without interference, administered 
justice, made gifts and land-grants, maintained armies 
and even issued edicts in their own name. 

All this appear from the innumerable inscriptions of 
the feudatory princes many of whom held authority in 
their territories for continuous periods extending over, two 
or three centuries. Of such lines may be mentioned the 
Rattas, the Silaras, the Pandyas of Konkana, the Nolama- 
bas, and various other lines of the Deccan and the south, 
who maintained themselves by transferring their allegiance 
to the rising power of the day. 

It was customary for them to put the names of their 
suzerains in their grants and inscriptions and sometimes 
the era which had been started by their suzerains. This 
was an universal custom and requires hardly any discus¬ 
sion. Many of the princes had separate crests and banners 
and we have already mentioned this. Feudatory princes 
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seem lo have enjoyed the right of issuing (heir coins. This 
subject has not yet been carefully studied but we have no 
hesitation in stating that the right of issuing coins was an 
accepted principle at least during the earlier period. We 
have coins issued by many of the satraps jointly with their 
suzerains (Azes & Aspavarma, Gondophemes & Sasas, 
Gondophernes & Aspavarma, Whitehead, P.M.C. I. no. 130, 
147, 150, 157, 159; see also pp. 166 for coins of Ranjubala. 
and Liaka). Coins were issued by the Andhra feudatories 
and we have specimens of those issued by a Maharatthi 
(Rapson C.A.W.K. Coins pp. 57-59). Valabhi princes 
issued coins with the names of Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta with their own Trident symbol in place of the 
peacock of the Guptas (f.R.A.S. 1893 p. 137, Rapson I.C. 
p. 25). Similarly they issued their bull type coins though 
bearing Gupta names (Allan p. Cl). Coins bearing 
the words Sri Rana Hasti seem to have been issued by the 
Parivrajaka Hastin (Rapson p. 28, Cunningham—Coins of 
Medkcval Tndia p. 8). 

In lieu of the enjoyment of unmolested local authority 
within their territories, the feudatories were bound to pay 
tributes and customary dues, to attend important cere¬ 
monial occasions like the coronation of the overlord or the 
performance by him of Asvamedha or other important 
sacrifices, and to render military help in times of need. 
We find very often the employment of feudatories against 
foreign enemies, or against rebels at home. The records 
of the Rastrakutas and Calukyas of the Deccan as well as 
those of the Rajput kings speak of this. 

Many such recorded instances are found in the 
34 
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inscriptions. To men!ion « few, a Gupta feudatory lost 
Jiis life in fighting for his overlordI. Amoghnvarsa 
sent Baokesa lo conquer Ibe fRaeamalla (E.I, VI 
P- ^ ^i cc P- 42)- liutnga the friend and son-iu law of 
Amoghavaraa fought Kgainsl and defeated the Colas 
ai Tukknla, The Gahga Mara Singhs fought fo restore the 
hast rah n | a Indrft. The Hoy sal ns were employed against 
enemies by the Caiufeyas of Kdvan. The Paraimim feuda- 
!ones fought against the enemies of their overlord (C. V. 
t uidyii, MJT.I. If), Such was the case with the great 
feudatories of the PratihAras The Cfllukya Bhima sent his 
general the Paramflra Dhar^vanju against the Ghorl who 
suffered a defeat. 

But certain limitations were imposed on feudatories 
by the suzerain power. Probably these restrictions were 
•in the lines of those suggested in the Artha&asfcra of 
Krui tilva (Test 1st edition p 308 Cfa. on Dandopanata- 
vfttum). According foKaujilya: — 

(1) Feudaloiies had to ‘ perform their stipulated 

agreements, 

(2) they were to inform and invite their overlord on 
the occasion of new nndertukinga, the marriage of 
children or their inaugurations, 

(S) they could n.,| Indld fortress^ without the over- 
lord's permission, 

(4) they could not hold communication with the 
ministers and high officials of the suzerain wilkoul 

his permission, 

<:>) they hud to inform rhe: overlord about Hie acquisi¬ 
tion of new land, 
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(6) they had to inform him on lhe occasion of the out¬ 
break of a re vo 11 or ati alluek on them by another power, 

(T) ihej had always to place thenselves (he d ja¬ 
il'J^al of tin* lord amt had to oiler prsyrtu for his good. 

These were the restrictions imposed on them, but 
what were really observe t is difficult to Mod out and 
fenda lories did not always conform to tin* restriction* 
imposed on I hem by lheir overlords. Wo have instances 
nr private war carried on bv them sometimes willi tiie con¬ 
nivance of overlords ami sometimes in defiance of them. 
Thus even under Vikrnrmi VI, we find private wars 
between feudatories. 

ihider (he FratihAra* we find such instances. Thus, 
the Lua inscription (I A IX p it) records a fight between 
the Cilukya Barnaul a Avawvarman and the (a pa 
Oharauivaruba. Similarly the Ter*hi Ins. (LA. XVII 
p. 2021 records a fight between two feudal or tea of the 
I rafihfti-fls namely Guparftja and Undabhaia, 

They often exchanged territories and we have at least 
one iris Luce of I he sale of 12 villages by Muhnnmuda 
lesvara Mon pi 10 nnolher feudatory of Vikr&m&dity a 
(E.L Ill No. 43). 

Feudatories often strengthened themselves by marital 
ailiances willi the family of the overlord. We have many 
instances of such alliances from south Indian history 
especially the Calukyas of Kalyan. The inauguration of 
a feudatory was attended by the overlord or his represen¬ 
tatives. In the inscriptions of the Valahhi princes we have 
references to it as also in (he history of oilier feudatory 
families. 
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All these however varied in the case of different 
grades of feudatories and in this reaped at least three 
classes of feudal nries may be recognized e.g, (;<) feudatory 
lines subsisting from before the rise of the suzerain power 
but reduced to vassalage. 

(b) F eudatory lines established by junior branches of 
a powerful dynasty (like FUe Pa ram lira, Mah&kmnftra line 
and the junior Cedi line of Ratnapura). 

(c) Feudatories of creation. 

As regards the first two, we need not say anything 
feudatory linos of the first category were numerous like 
the Kudambaa, the Pa Havas, or the Uahgas. These were . 
once independent powers or offshoots of them but had to 
submit to powers like (lie Ru$ Irak lit,as or f'okts. 

As regards the feudatories of creation, we have many 
s>udi instances though inscriptions] accounts are rather 
meagre and whatever infornnitirn we have, mostly conies 
from the south. But though few in number, in scrip I ions 
throw much light on the relation between overlord and 
feudatory and the grant of liefs oil condition of military 
help. Such feudal grants are found in the South Indian 
inscriptions. Thus in E.I. vul. 1 , wo find n grant of 750 
villages to a chief i v the Kast.ukii|a Krsria. Another 
inscription in E.I. VI e.g. the Vtakur grant of Krsny JJ 
speaks of conferring the Runtuasi I20u0 on Buluga for 
military help. The conferring of land for military help is 
also proved by another inscription of Ruluga who as 
n ward for help, leccivcd not only the Banavtoi lifflOO, but 
the Belvola 300. The Korinu Ins. (E.I. VT,} speaks of a 
prince, Bankesa-raja who enjoyed 300QU villages under 
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Arnogh£vor$a. Feudatories in their turn granted village* 
ro an Irordimites and as instances we have I hr grant of 12 
villages hy Ervappa lo 1 nig# who commanded a force of 
Nagafattas, Similarly Butugt granted the Atakur 12 to 
a subordinate Mflnalem, with the ceremony of laving his 
sword. (E.I. Ill Atakur Ins. of Krisna). Tn the Yftdava 
records we find the grant of 32 villages to AcyntanfLyaka. 
(E L XI IT) while in northern India we have at least 
one instance of a grant of a village to the family of a 
deceased warrior (Garrsh plate E.I. XVI) by the Candollu 
Trailokya vantian. In the extreme south, the grant of 
military fiefs (raktafcndagi) were common (See Rice 
Mysore and Koorg). 

Ordinary people who were also granted lands and 
privileges, rose to prominence and became governors or 
feu da l ones. We have some instances bom south Indian 
history. The A blur inscriptions (E.I. V) of \ ikramadilya 
\ T speaks of the gradual promotion of one of Ids official. 
One of them Ranangaiiabheimva Govinda became maha 
samantftdhipati, maiifipradlilUia, nuihAdaiidHiiayiiku and 
governor of Banavasi, Sometimes not merely villages bur 
other rights, titles ancl honours were conferred as we find 
in the South Indian inscriptions. Thus one inscription (l. A. 
VIII) speaking of the victories of Vim Nolamba, confers 
on Marosepii, who bad killed Kulvn-rava, an umbrella, 
fjlanquhr, an escort, a throne and eight oilier rights. 
Similarly the Belatoru Ins of Raj emir a t'ola, mentions the 
rise nf a sudra lo the position of a ni&ndalika though for 
some fault of his he was killed and hi* wife became sati. 
Sometimes minor rights and privileges were also granted. 
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Tio Taki plate, (K I VI S3) of R Kjotl( , ra ciiodaganga 

mu I]n hoiiiv family Mil- right [o receive etol- fn'm 

fi gold plate. 

The extent of territory conferred on feudatories or 
T ] T by lhem of ‘ f " ,r * p varied. Sometimes they ruled 
,y | M,i< ‘ ts ' J V * lia ™ inscriptions (E.T. V J) proving (hat a 
nahamandule^vara Upturn,]* ruled liOOO villages. | TJ 
another we find a Cola feudatory ruling 6000 village* 
n r' \?r°J' liVe tW '° ol,lMr in »criptiona (he first of which 

.v;, ' 1 J6 V nefT ! ,lons rt Calory Buddha raja enjoying 73 
v.iinye, under the 1C. Ccllnkyas while in a net tier Vm5.fi- 

SgJJfHf* tT! <>nK 80 vi!h, -" s his •«*»»*! 

' MvMnia VI of Kftlyan. 

Tendencies of feudal pmiifs. r Feudal prinfces however 
uerc generally dissatisfied with their subordinate position 
and always tried to assert independence. Many „f thy 
fuumle^ of the great dynasties of the lfeccan or the 

■' mtb wer * l,t oll & ,jn f *' luiili princes. Thus Bhafarka flit* 
progenitor of the MtiUrskag of Valahhi was only a sem 

pat '- Gr «<*uully ids successors assumed the higher tjtfe of 
mahArfija and afterwards assumed the styles and titles of 
independence. The early Caluky« a were minor princes 
who seized sovereign power from the Kafecuryns Xheil 
^e^rs. the R^|r,k„ts, had been kept in check hy the 
Calukyas and had been their feudatory but Dantidurga 
established sovereign power. Such in turn was also the 

«Twi * r n UkyM K ‘ lya "' !•««« <lyiW.Uc. like 
i he IToysalas of Dvarasamudra or the Yftdavas of Deva-dri 

C*?n* 5f a u K&kfl,iyttS or th * Cola * *" (»« Saudi, and The 
Canciulas, CAhamanss or Paramarits of North India were 
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also feudatories- As soon as their suae ruin power became 
weak, the able- founders or the greatness of these dynasties 
asserted their independence, enlarged (heir dominions aiul 
made themselves important by successful wars and 
conquests. 

This tendency to revolt is noticeable throughout the 
history of India from the time nf the Andhras to the 
Mussulman conquest, Ii was so great that the su Kerain 
power bad always to remain on tho alert and to wage 
wars to put down rebellious vassals. Southern princes 
often look summary vengeance on a defeated vassal, who 
had dared !.o revolt. We have stories of feudatories being 
imprisoned in the CAlukva records while the Cola records 
repeatedly speak of cruel punishments being inflicted on 
rebellious Kerala and P&ndya princes. 

Ai'knou'lvdqGfi f eudal gradation. Tiie greater feuda¬ 
tories had vassal princes under them ami these in their 
turn ruled by hereditary right, The terms on which they 
maintained themselves were similar to those enforced on 
their own overlords. This gradation or ruling authority 
is an import/in i principle in the administrative and poli¬ 
tical history of Hindu India so much so that powerful 
monarchies like (hat of the Curjara-Pratihiwtis, kept only 
a part of their territories directly under them (caving the 
rest in the hands of feudal princes. As we pass on 
towards the age of Mussulman conquest we find the multi- 
plica lion of fond at families and vassals <>r various grades, 
with various titles. Towards the close of llitnlit political 
supremacy we have r .n ulmosi universally acknowledged 
feudal gradation In the sukraniti This gradation com- 
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with inset ipiUmal records ^ivea us Hip following list 
of feudatories in a rising scale of power and authority 
!$& rmmJa 
M&iiasfinimitft 
' Mani la I iku 
MalmjdAndalik u 
MaruJnlrsvHia 
1 A1 ti ha m a u r I ales va ra 
Raja 

M iihnt uja 
fiiijadhirajii 
Malta raj ad iii raj 
Para niabh&tjnraka 

f'ukravartin 


The Sukraniti 

”ivcs us iho following grade: — 

Revenue in Knrsjis 
lacs lacs 

Sftmanfa 

■ * * I !■ ■ 

1 a 

Mftndalika 

■ - - m 

3 10 

Raja ... 

■ ■ * had 

10 20 

Malta raja 

■ > ■ 1 h i 

... 20 50 

Svarftt 

f f B 

... 50 100 

Crores Crores 

Samrat 

# * m t , • 

1 10 

Viral 

Mi Mi 

10 50 


Sarvabhuma or universal monarch 
The inscriptions Hi row more jigh t on i how feudatories 
and (heir littes and grades! 

At first ihe feudal grad a lion was simpler. The 
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greater feudatories of the Gupta period directly under the 
monarch assumed the title of Maharaja (with their wives 
calling themselvea M&h&devi}. Below these were lhe 
Samanias or rhimantiidhipui is, but Ihev were probably 
entirely dependent on Ihe king and were of no cause 
queuee. Jt was during (be lurmoil succeeding the Huns 
invasion and the final disruption of the Gupta monarchy 
that the number and gradation of feudatories were 
multiplied. 

In the Hereto, even under the Andhras, feudatories 
like the rmt hum this and mahtibhojas existed, On the fall 
of the Andhra monarchy, these muharulhis or rat Us be¬ 
came more important, while in (he different localities, new 
families, consolidated local sovereign authority under para 
mount dynasties like the CiUukyas, Rastralciitas and the 
western (iilukyas. 

in the Tamil country, independent chiefs and dynas¬ 
ties like the Kerala princes, (he Faiidyas and Colas were 
reduced to the position of vassals by the Paliavus. The 
Ganges and lianas underwent fluctuations in fortune and 
when the Colas became ihe suzerain power, they reduced 
their defeated rivals to ihe position of feudatories. 

from ihe inscriptions wo find various styles and titles 
assumed by the feudatories, iconic called themselves 
sdinantae, other maiuUdesvarfis, oiher assumed the title of 
tUju and MabarAja while several feudatories of Gurjiira- 
I’rnlihiiras called (hem selves Muhar&jadhirAja. only 
refraining from assuming ihe style of indejieiidenco and 
paramountry via, Pammahhattiraka and Cakravartin, 
Thus, among the Gnrjara Pratihsra feudatories we find 
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Mfiihututdeva of Knjorgttdh culling himself Makftr&jit 
d hi raja mid ilie same title is assumed by Niakalnnkit, and 
Durhhafu governing tfiyndoib while wo have iwn feud a 
lories inuhasiimjmta Vikiiuntiuii and I ndabhatu remaining 
satisfied with the leaser title. 

Feudal orica had also oilier titles. The C&hiun&iifi 
Uhunadrva of Vmlii! railed himself a mahftrAja while the 
Pamm&ro princes of OaiHlravti (vassals of the Calukyas of 
t Juju rat) called themselves m£mlalika, mails iniuuJaleA- 
vnwt or R&j&kula (1&3, 200. 210b The fj&ham&nas of 
Rhimnal culled themselves mu lift raja | mini mid maharaja - 
Iviila, while many princes assumed (he I it if of Ramtka or 
iimliuraiiaka {Kielliom's no. l-|n T J-*ii, 21 s;5 r 210, 225, 21*, 
411))* Wfi have at least one prince culling himself Bhogi- 
kapAla (N'irihnlluka) no. 420. A ratiantanu Feudatory calls 
himself Ad hi raj u (Him. List 341). The terms R&jakula, 
MuharujukukL. Ruii&ku and Mahftrfinaka have given had to 
the modern titles of Haw a I, Malta r&wal, Rapa and 
Mfthara.nO, 

The feudatories of the Deccan like the Rap us, Sirulas, 
K ad am has of Goa. PAndyas of Konkaua remained satisfied 
with the tit Is of mahflflamanln, mahiisam mi tadh iputi or 
mahamundalesvuta. Some of the Kadamlms called 
l hem selves 'lord of Konkan". oilier assumed the title of 
lord of fkmavasi" while other princes assumed the title 
of moliasumanbulhipAti, mahmiiumtatvsvurudhipali or 
Konkatm (Ttkmvml in. 

Evolution of Rajput Feudalism-, As time went oh, I lie 
number of feudatories multiplied and the innumerable 
princelings and chiefs consolidated their authority. The 
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continuous warfare of the period did muck to strengthen 
this principle. 

The organisation of the Rajput righting aristocracy 
marked 11ns last phase of thu Sotdo-political change Franglil 
also wilh great economic eon ^nonces, The Ha]put «epts 
Which in course of time mm to Mu traditional number o 
'uhri-v-six gradually established themselves in differen 
localities and imposed their authority over a subject 
population of husbandmen, traders and t"\ver £™J® 
workmen. Districts and subdivision* came to bo 
to great leaders and their lduBimui, each one of those l« mfc 
called upon to fight for the overlord “ JJ* ^ 

Gradually. ilia hereditary principle opened uml the 
sin at lest holders claiming kinship with the RajpuMukr* 
became the owners of the soil with the right and privilege 
of fighting leaving all work of production to *» ti-wW 
Brahmins. I’rieais a.aders inamtouied them¬ 

selves hv obtaining grants and privileges or by forming 
associations or guilds for sell-datum*. Hn- poop i . 
bottom wore called upon to do service t„ their “ 

gradually asserted their rights to inbnto mat serv.ee. to 
which new imposts and obligation* in course of eulisequen 
ago were added. The chief rliarurl.-n-Hce of Hie s.y .... 
in vogue in Rnjputane have been deserdnd by r«W 
BaiaeUian (Vol t. Chapter on ihe ieudal system 
„ Though condilloiis differed in the various 

and principalities Ihe following pmnto are 

worthy m| king bll<i under him, a number or 

chiefs, each hound by ties of lidelily and service end com- 
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mandiiig a specified numt> 0 F of soldiers in the field supplied 
by him. 

(*2} The chiefs holding grants from the king (PutLg- 
wats) bad their distinctive badges, crests and banners and 
in some cases (Chief of Salumbra) the right of coining 
stiver, and even the right of leading the van of the army or 
acting as Regent in the absence of the king. 

These vassal chiefs held lands sufficient lor their main 
luinence .'ffraala—from Gras-main! ai nance) and had to 
perforin tin restricted military services at home and abroad. 
Hut (here was another class (the Rhnomin) who held by 
prescriptive possession, paid an annual quit retd and did 
local service. 

(A) The vassal was obliged to attend the court of his 
master, to accompany his master in hunt and war and to 
luvh himself as n hostage or his life in war for his master 

(41 The tenant was subject to the laws of relief and 
forfeiture but these laws gradually to. si their force and 
in many localities fiefs were held in perpetuity, 

(5) According to the strict role, land could not be 
alienated without Hie consent of the king, but this 
gradually broke down,. 

(») The king claimed the wardship of the minors ami 
Idfi permission was required for the marriage of vassals. 

(71 Vassals were required to render aids, like contri¬ 
butions in times! of a marriage of the lord’s daughter. 

I s ) vassal chin leader however, was a full master 

within his limits. lie could subdivide the land, make pro 
visions for his children leaving an estate sufficient for 
maintaining the rites and ceremonies of the clan. These 
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in 1 urn were subdivided. Families added to their fort unes by 
new acquisitions and ihu« lUiayade were established. The 
smallest chief was [he owner of u Chursa or “knight's fee, 1 ' 
The clansmen looked upon him an LhHr leader and would 
fight for him even against the king as was the practice in 
France or the continent. 

This system war of gradual evolution. \s we know 
from (he Artkasftstra, the grunt of land for military ser¬ 
vice (Ayudkiyakft villages) was known in ancient India and 
even in the days of the Ai’ihaiflstra kings levied Sen A 
hhakla, or subsistence for troops. In limes of war and 
anarchy chiefs and sub-duels multiplied, and gradually 
custom :tud time helped in evolving a system of land¬ 
holding on condition of military' service. Minor princes 
saved i hem selves by submitting to such conditions of 
service. In course of lime, the fighting brotherhood multi¬ 
plied, and thus with military service and time-honoured 
incidents and customs a feudal system arose, 

Todd, ttie historian of the Rajputs, made an investi¬ 
gation into the incidents of this so-called feudal system (, f 
Rajput ana. To a western observer this system of land¬ 
holding on condition of military service, the gradation of 
landholders with peculiar privileges and rights and with 
incidents similar to those existing in many countries <>r 
Europe, appeared to lav really feudal, ami in the absence 
of a better word to designate the system we may also use 
the same expression. But there were many inherent 

differences. 

First of all, in India it was never fully accepted that 
all lands ttflouged to live king. 
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Secondly, land enjoyed by llie Rajput dims and indi¬ 
vidual leaders remained completely vested in (hem anil 
passed by hereditary descent. There were no ban I anti 
fiisi laws of oscheal and confiscation on misconduct or at 
the will of the lord. 

Thirdly, the members of a Itajpid sit be bin looked to 
their own leader as their overlord and these clan-lonls 
claimed social equality with the king. 

Rajput feudalism was thus n sort of dan feudalism 
nml bore a close resemblance to (hose organisalions 
of Keltic Ireland or of Hip Highlands. 

O' overt mrnt of f.ocalUim 

As we have said, provinces were divided into smaller 
units. Darnel y, (a) Small districts, (b) Towns end (cl Villages 
The name and orgahiaafron of such smaller divisions varied 
in (he di Herein parts of India. 

(I) In Eastern India—there were the Visayas (sub¬ 
divisions of the Bkvktia) ruled by Vi§ayapaiis. ‘ Vi saves 
w ere composed of a number of villages as we know from 
Hie Pain and Sena inscriptions. Smaller districts had their 
governors like the rulers of M> mlnlas or Vilnyus or villa go- 
ymujrs ns we know from the thmiodarapura inscriptions. 
\\ iihin the jurisdiction of such local officials who were 
ddicr banian tys or royal offln i s I here was no Aiihiathnno. 
m Adhikamna which was (maided over by the local official 
and where justice was administered by (he local Judge. 
Within the locality police, pickets or military outposts 
existed and minor official* like the Dandiiimyakas. Danda- 
pHstkas, (dokulikfls. (budmikas and ssnlkikiis in addition 
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to the moving spies, colluded royal dues, apprehended 
criminals or discharged their oilier duties. Under them 
there were the menials like the Cains ami Bhatas nr Ihe 
Khu&W, KarniUns and Malays who were so culled iiecause 
they were recrtiited from the mereiuury adventurers nf these 
loculi Iks of India 

{2} Tn Western India there were such small divisions 
—Main 1 alas or village groups, sometimes called Palhakas 
subdivided into PattulAs, and occasionally wo find village 
groups of ti , 6, 12, 24 etc., she village being the smallest 
unit A Malwu grant speaks of a Prati-.lftgaraj.irtka, 

(3) In I he Deccan the units were the subdivisions of 
rin- liAsiras called Visayas which were composed of village 
groups while individual villages were the smallest units. 

(4) Tn Tamil India a number of villages (/■>'«) and 
townships tP/ir/ta) constituted Hie smallest division of the 
Varfa.f or Yatfs (or Taluks). Kottamaa and Pallas were 
separated. This type of urgaiiisation lasted till the days 
of the Vijayayiiagar kings. Districts were often designated 
by the name of the chief village or town in them. The area 
or size of a A'flrf varied. Sometimes \utf$ were designated 
by ihc number of villages in them and the area was deter 
mined by the natural boundaries like high roads, rivers 
canals me. Many of lhe biggest nails. as we have shown, 
were called by the name of the chief town or the mrinher of 
villages in them. The Vfldw* survived in Kaimra, Malabar 

and in Tamil country proper. 

( : >) The Kauarese districts had a peculiar organisat ion 

of their own though similar to those of the Tamil ... 

Under the CAlukvaa of Kalyan village groups or -Nads had 
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;in organisation of their own Over each of such groups 
were Hie officials, e.g., 

J. Alane-vergadde {household master) 

2. Nad pergadde (comm Iasi oner of a county), 

I he Nad ]«rgadde w;lh aaaiafed by a t.il*r of 

officials. The ttudi inserifirioiiH (no. D.) montionfc die 
MumcR of these (EX XV). We find from il that rhe village 
<*l Ki-ukmi 70, wns ruled by a Man eve rgadde who 
was assisted by— 

1. 1 wo Taiiirapalas (Councillors or Rsscsftnt'H), 

2 . A Pradhftna, 

tj. An Aliya (Secretary to the Council). 

4. A Xad-pcrgadde. 

Village* or village-groups had a Mayor (Ur-odeya) over 
Iheni. while in each village there was a village accountant 
who was called in Kanara Sana-hhoga. [EX XIII, XV 
sudi Ins., Kales war, XVI A blur, IXIX Kablau, Cadag] 

l. ot'fti Govern men t 

Haying briefly described the administrative officials 
and divisions of tin* various parte of Northern and Southern 
India, we pass on to discuss die government of the smallest 
I divisions namely the Communes, Towns and Milages. As 
■* well known Jo the sludenfs of Indian Hietoly, the 
Kinnlteat units were practically managed by the local 
inhabitant * though minor official* represented royal aulho 
rity and exacted royal dues. Local self government in 
India was fostered by a number of causes. First of nil, 
villages all along enjoyed autonomy from almost die Vedic 
limes. These wett* hardly disturbed hv ihe great rulers 
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who attempted In establish Imperial authority during 
subsequent periods, Even 11n* Muuryus who csnietl ilieii 
interference tu I he minutest details of government allowed 
lltese village com muni lies: lo subsist, and (lie author of ilte 
gn-nt AHha&islm not only advocated their raten (Alton 
hut also strengthened them by rostering co-operative under- 
i m lii 104s in local mutters and by checking disobedience «> 
local "authority on the part of refractory individuals 
Secondly, after the fall of die Maury as none of the 
governments established in the different provinces of India 
thought of carrying their interference too far while constant 
wars and turmoils forced the localities themselves to 
assume local burdens mid to discharge local functions. 

The village co mmun ity subsisted throughout the whole 
0 f India though ils character differed in the great division* 
of the country. In the North and in part? of the rteccaffl 
ihe village community was more uf nu adrtimislruiive nut' 
Modal unit Hum an almost period sodo.ocouoi.df com 
munal institution as wo find in Tamil India. In Ike Noril. 
1 ho village managed its own affair, under iho Oramaiii and 
I,Her on under I ho Gramiko. The medtarval detonation of 

1 his village chief was— 

(a) Payakilu in the Malwa region 

(hi GrfLmapttti or liraiuika in Hind union. 

( e ) Qrflmakulo in llie Deccan, l-'ioin PatiakUn the 
present word Paid has been derived while Gr&makftta has 
!w en co mi pled into the modern Gamot. In some inscrip- 
tinns we find mention of the Mnhaitnra The name 
subsists in the present Mh litre in KoUknn. I nder the 
headman were the fitneh or the five officials of the village, 
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of which we find a glowing account in Siddinparvau 
I'ltupUr V. These officials were (he Samuhutla, the &«m- 
vidhftta, tin* (biitaka. Ihe Lokhaku and Ihr Sabsi. Royal 
officials like flu.* ft upas of the* AriJuisusIru collided taxes, 
checked accounts and superintended groups of villages 
from five to n Hundred and some I Lines to a thousand. IF 
we are to believe in I Etu Kin cl i literal lire, especially Uann 
tiud Vftjfiavalkye, ihe royal officials over 10.100 or 1000 
villages were maintained by grants of lands ami occasional 
dues. The village eltl< rs administered justice in minor 
cast’s, regulated the use of pasture lands, maintained (be 
educational and pious foundations and pul down crimes 
within 1 hidr jurisdiction. Practically the same system conti 
lined throughout the whole of Northern India. They also 
regulated Ihe remunerations of the mechanics and artisans 
attached lo l fie villages. The admission of outsiders in in 
the village was also in their hands and the uncultivated 
lauds belonging to the village was also under their charge. 

T ypea of HI Id y ca. A s i o v i l Jagcs va ri ou s types ex 1 st e< i 
like those of the time of the Arthaeastfa. That hook men- 
lions villages which either formed part of ihe royal 
demesne, or were Ayudhiyakas {held on military tenure)" 

(a) Some villages were managed hy their owners 
to whom they had been given as Agraharas by Ihe king. 
Sm h grants of Agrahiiras are numerous in the history of 
India. 

( f >) Villages were apmelimea granted to ihe temples of 
local gods and were ruled by the local people. 

(c) Towards the dose of the Hindu period villages 
came lo be granted to military officers either in lieu of past 
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Bervice of n leader deceased or in lieu of u promise 

of furnishing military help. 

(d) La?*i nf fill there were tLie ordinary villages mreellv 
under the king's officials and some of which formed die 

'""^",0 ihc tot ... third typ of villages 

Holding need bo said The graulee or h« fmmly 
Jurisdiction (herein, cud as a rule ihe gim > - 

m accompanied l>v me grant of eflwr alhndau 

' ,r ' V '’“m Vfeoil and revenue immunities namely Urn » 
payment of ordinary taxes to the lung, Hi® 
lo‘r«qiii#ioOB and the acquisition of oyerytumg 
bv acoeastQii etc. 

tb) Exemption from the entry of 

lie nil.I- and soldiers (like 1 lw - 1 - ' ' 

and Karna.al and from mdnury r«|O^00S 
(,.) Eudowmeul with lower cnminal and orvit 

riucli irmds'were mude, ns ve know, for oil limes m 

Sndurtf- Kings making such grunts call nl 
successors of the same family or nf new dynasties not h 
viobili- [heir grants since the religious merit ammg uuj 
, . , i lf(l to rmi'iiing princes! while the annulment 

wild the worst sowings in af.er 

life ' ru*. JMMff- °l *"«* 8? 

concerned very lillle infornmtim. is furmshed by Lire ms- 
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criptiona of which only n few have come down to us. The 
following inscriptions are import ant •- 

(1) The Farid pwre grants, edited hy PargUar. 

J hi’ Vmgaehi grnnl of Vjgrahjtpuln (EJ, mj. 
The fiiingraliati Copper Plate of Sam ilea rat leva 
Trppaivi Copper Clide grant of LokaitMha 

m. xvni) 

<~>) The Damodarapore Popper Plate inscription 
(E.I. XV. B. (i. Basak). 

From these we know th*t (lie vilhiga-elden, pnrliei 

affnira 1,1 (l >" foserndioB or Suiusesra- 
(leva we lir.d n grant or land alter consultation will, u, 0 
Milage people ni the instance n r Dftmuka. rbc jndoe Tin., 
-vd, y was the Milage Xayahynslka In tarrata^.dlta 
• hvudatta was i lie governor nr the Man,lain while under 

11111 'I™ 8 ">» Pavil™k«. A Brahmin. Suprntik, 

man,,,,, approached the jndge for a piece of land. „,„l 
thereupon Dftmnka toadied the elders, sue „ f whom Z 
men tinned by name. 

v™m the Damodarapore Plates it appears that villages 
W ?. rt ' U ' r i ‘ M !he Jurisdiction of VisuynpntLs and had GrA- 

® lkaS ° r fTeaflmeu «PPrfnW over them. h> addition ft, 
these there ware many other officials and many people of 

potion whoa- opinions went* sought in all important 
mutters* iroimnent among these,were; 

(n) Mahmtaras 
(f>) PuHtspalas 
f ff > Kayasthas 

Knhuihikitrui.ms 
in addition to his hoard of advisers. 
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in /fte F..rtrm*e South 

In [] je extreme South and in the Tamil rouairv g cl * e ' 
rally lira vilUffi waseomelliing more then 11 more adminis¬ 
trative unit. Here the village elders not only o™ M 
administrative functions but also turnup* I he 
resources of the locality. Under Ibis system the villa 
turned In become a seUauffletcnl. co-operative repid.ln.. 
Many villages were cultivated by the mi of the locality 
jointly. The t'oln records give uf detailed accounts "I sue i 
village governments' and the working ol Hie u im 
csscnd.lv. Borne ot il.e Smith Indian liwaiplmnei give us 
details abont tire constitution of village nsreinlilira ^ 
uiiainirations for membership, the work ea rusted to Hu 
2nd the grounds for reclusion from there bodies. 1 w,l 
la- out or place to describe here all these tilings tn tlelail. »ad 
wc refer our renders lo the two works ul Hr. Krishuasu iiiny 
„.o.. “Ancient India and the Sketches of Ancient 

j ** 

Wu find ill some local i lie* I he existence of com- 
iniiual ownership of lands or the periodic distribution o 
lands among villagers. -In ,|,U ^ lb. ontdmnjj 
Kariyad is worthy of our attention find. Ant. III!. Act r 
„ one nulhority. the land in Tanjorc thelnct was 
divided into (ol SumwKjWm or communally owned 
(4) PaUabhoyyam. (c) McMoymn or owned in perpetual 
ownersllil, hV individuals. Land of the second calegory 
was ant.uallv redielribnted. In each Mock of 'ullages, a 
headman was elccled. In the Malabar IX^id rommuiia 
L-uhiviilion still fiubsisia iu some village*- rhe M-imflm 
village under Sivaji and llie Pcshwas was- self suppormg 
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The wnrioHol „r tmv.« wm entrusted to 

n i. | , 1 lirt ® ( h] g one, u nuarler itf if 

, I "fW* *>*• to perform. .„„1 u*£ £ I |i 

of wrtm<. door'I ' >e “ f ohanlisenienl 

rr rr a ^c:^^ 0 x^ 

bounce I ho hour* of the day bv the sound 0 f 

; mn l >m \r dhnd r ” U* C«*« *fi« dir 4ev 

hiis rnjiildnt'd magisterial juristlioHous wit], various <>\}Jr 
unc-hon. There wore judge, in «,| im[)orla * 

Irinir' f^» AdlukiHiiiiaH *>i* Atlhi§Jh4nae for [he 
<i,i!mn of justice. The Adolca Inseriulion* ,.„f * n 

“"■* '4 »Mto 

mm-utffl*. We have only-e few refprwmta. I n , - 

trativo maehinm-v «# , • Jt fences to (ho adminis 

^t^SsSt^^es 

—«.eArrurir 

,he COmn,and8r <* "» arm* a ,„er. h,j n( antl t ^ 
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oilier mem hers. Similar information is obtained m wjtanl 
U, ihe government of YulsAli. In (lie Damudanvpore Ins 
cription wc find towns governed by I he KoinArlun&tyn, 
nsaisted hy the the Hmthanialtulikn, ihe 

Sarlhavftha, and the Kiyastha, mul by some oUwr 

official*. , , . t , 

Hat while these towns remained under the dtreei 

government of royal officials. there were other towns ami 
, uie&uf which the fldniinisiifttiofi was entrusted to pop'din 
bodies, Municipalities and popular corporations took the 
place of the royal officials in these and we have ample o\i 
llmew to prove their exMmuS from Smjti works as well 
ftS from inset iptions. The number of inscriptions is not 
verv considerable, but they go lo confirm the evident* 
supplied by the Smrtis. J?wnn time immemorial (.hare 
existed in India orgainSations and associations of Mu' 
Pinjras and .Tfin spades in civic and rural metis [ " Xl £ u 
mas or market towns such associations and guilds came 
lido existence and various types of guilds devoted iheir 
attentions lo commercial and industrial »wrsuits. At one 
lime these ft rep In and Sfflngbas which had commomo- 
political objectives wore dreaded by the kings. Hut pro 
buy artci the downfall of the Mauryas, when the policy of 
centralisation came to lie discarded more m less, corporate 
organisations came to establish themselves in inpa,riant 
iycal areas. In course of time the number of these rimlti- 
pliud. Sometimes a guild or a corporate body strengthened 
its position bv obtaining legal sanction from the king of 
the locality, and came to lie vested with important civic 
privileges uml functions, In sonic other cases, a benevolent 











pnm-e, convinced of (he inability of royal officiate tg 
minister to die complete well-be*]no of his subjects, volmi 
fiirily granted a Charter in a body of fMlunarias 
or Influential merchants endowing them with a large 
number of important civic privileges. 

Before we go on to discuss the evidence at our dispose) 
we imiRt P 0 ”' 1 OL d I ho amount of importance attached to 
ihese co-operative associations in later Snifti works as 
Us Jl ’ n ’he Nibandhas, in the chapter known as 
SMmrMvyatikrmm. The Smrii works which devote more 
attention to this subject are those of Yfijimvalkyn Brhas- 
puti, Katyayana and Xurmla, They make n clear distinc- 
1,10,1 bBtwTOT1 tlu< corporations established bv the king 
which is described; as lldjakrtammvii. Tl )P other kind of 
corporation recognised by these writers was the Hanwha- 
krtawmrit. in the case of the FUjnkrinsatnvh the iujlia- 
,|ve < ‘ am '' hflf|1 i he king or royal officials as would appear 
from lire following passages of Yajnavalkaytt and Brbus 
pat i : 

sft evR’ tr i 

TffppT Sjqnt PTW: II 

^TtTnrfjfTT foi* i 

rM cW || 

iih ’Spgpj: i 

Tlte duties generally entrusted to them were multifarious 
amt included the protection of the gm j„g ground and 
water-courses, repairs to temples and places of public 
worship, feeding of (he poor and helpless outsiders and 
oven the control over exports to foreign countries and tg 
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f; eP thul tin 1 safety of the state might nol he mid a i (gem 1. 
According to lbe'Viremitrodaya Hie lands ami quarters 
entrusted to iheni were not liable to taxation, the corpora 
lien alone twins empowered m assess taxes and Lo appro- 

priate lhem. In regard to the Samuhakrtnsumndayus 
tilwere instituted by the people nf a porlicalar locality 
with the per mission and sanction of the Uin-j. ie> 

entered into agreement amongst I hem selves, and 

oenerallv those were in writing. Members were morally 
and legal]v bound to follow the local regulations rind the 
functions 'exercised by them included, according lo Brhns- 
™ui quoted by Vimmilrodaya. (it) maintenance and 
repair of public halls, tanks, water-courses and gardens; 
( l, maim,name of temples, places of public gathering and 
religions worship; (c) feeding and miuutenai.ee of the 
poor and the destine: (*) exeavulion and a oppage 
!,r wale recourses; and (a) probably also the making •> 
arrangements for local protection in times of apprehended 

f * !tn Frem other passages it appears dearly that the execu 
live business of controlling these corporations was enmisb 
od to Kdnttirin/am who numbered generally from foil 
m five These corporations seemed to have been cnlrubred 
wi lh the right of collecting (axes and had a common fund 

c rhHr own . they could raise loans and there was n 

wm UnhlHty W |«v ibw "«•. 

,,ot the lc-ml right to interfere m ilietr affairs. But 

, intervene if tl*re were factions fighting among 

lliemeelveB or when there was it l *‘ lw,TO " lll<! 

OTWefr.fato or M'Mya' and the ord.nary members. 
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t hey enjoyed a number of imimmiUes ami htul the rigid 
of e fj J,JrU 'ig fl » l1 importing goods without government 
sanction as well as the levying of local duties to fill their 
own coffers. 

I ufortunately while these passages clearly indicate 
the existence of such corporal* budus, we have verv lif lle 
of wmptomtl details until and unless W o come to the 
m«t recent period „ f Hinclt, rule. The evidences, moreover, 

II w ® T ST,y fr ° m Southem especially from 
the Kanarese district*. One of the earliest references to 

such Js m the Nosik Cave Inscription, and il exiiraaalv 
mentions that ilie endowment made (herein was le-Lterod 

!" Uv l, ^ rj /^ !1 E.I. VIII, jiages"82-ftK) 

During the Gupt* period wa hear of n guild of weavers 
exercising authority in the Dasnpum city, and they ml 
on y excelled in the arteof peace but mainMned local 
iniepeQilenea and kept a fighting force of their own * 
W hile these are of interest to us as proving the existence 
of corporations we have a number of inscriptions from the 

wl!i 1 !> TZ ** l *° m y !mui U* Kamuvso districts 
***** lhcH * ljotilcs ««*“ to have maintained a vigorous 
ex is ten ce for a long time. One important inscription the 
Lak^mesvara grant of the Yuvai*|a Vikmnmdirvc of the 
V [ khik y**' «&** to a municipal charier granted to 
'7 ft**'**™* (nrah.ua.ias) and the eighteen Prakrlis 
l he king s officers were to protect constitutional usages and 

., ‘7* * th ° nfl nf wnwvt .TWfwttn* ih* Art&tfMm ftl „i 

<~*W * 
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local cuts toms while (he householders wore Lo pay a fixed 
lux in Vtiitiakiia. Certain guilds were (o pay specified 
sums. Another inscription at Managauli of \ i jj a I a 
mentions the Prabhu and Mahfijanas of tin Agrahftra, 
under the local official (ho DundanAysha. Thu same 
(c and d) mentions Hie name of the Mahftprabhus of four 
towns. The Nilgunda inscription (E.I. VT) records the 
assignment of a lax upon clarified butter for communal 
purposes. Similarly E.I \ 1 . -1 refers to the assignment 
of taxes io MahAj anas for communal purposes. The Siuti 
Inscription describing the adimnisl ration of the Kaaukad 
Seventy refers to the granl of n charter to right Ste§thhis 
and effihty householders. The place suffered from rlie 
invasion of the Colas, and the charter had to be renewed 
According lo the same inscription the people were Treed 
from all imposts and paid a fixed land rent, and they wore 
entrusted with certain judicial rights. In another inscrip 
lion, the Auavuj Stone Inscription, of Sftrangadeva, we 
have an endowment for the worship of God Krsim, and 
grunts are made at the instance of {a> the Punch, (b) the 
Purobitas or Brahmins, (c) the Mahftjanas. Sadhus, gold 
smiths, the V&uijyakns and the NauvHhikb or ship 
owners. The G&dag Inscription, (I.A. XV.) refers to the 
thousand Maliujanas of the Laksmigundi area headed by 
the sheriff. The Hull Plates (EX XVIII) refer to the 
Mayor of Pull (Pr-uduyii) and ihe Puli thousand. The 
Parmuiyinl Inscription (E.l. XVHI) refers to die four 
assemblies and the temple administration by the Vagain 
or the corporation. Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur 
(E.l XfX) refer to u corporation of five hundred of the 
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city of Aiyavole. While these refer to Tininuipal guilds 
fiiirl corporations, we have a large number of inscriptions 
which refer fn (he assignment of taxes for communal pur 
P 0608 * 8 well ^ae the royal grant or charters to loeal people 
1 he subject is u vast one and of gveul interest and 
requires an extensive study by scholars. In the South 
inithls and fe in ph>s often took over many finporlimi sue in I 
dulies, bui it will lie out of place to go iuto the subject in 
(IffiaJl. Those who are interested in I lie subject ant 
referred to W. Hopkins* -'India Old and New 1 ’ as well as 
to Dr. I?. K. Miiokerjee's 'Local Dover mum it in India."* 


KEYF\ l K \It TAXATION' 


We jntss on next- to the import an I subject of taxation 
and revenue adiuinfslration in India. The subject |* a 
vast and complicated one. and we are bound to proceed 
very cautiously, India is a vast country and its different 
provinces had Their local customs as well as different 
sources of income. In different localities immemorial 
custom had more or less fixed the dues to he paid to iJio 
sovereign. In course of time these were recognised by the 
auihors of the Dharmaafitras and Dharmasostras. * The 
authors of these works tried To lay down uniform rules in 
regard h. the faxes payable by subjects. But even then 
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Uv ,| le time lit I lie early J»tnkos ;mil tbe nhiirmnsulMS 
„ • "? .revolution in Hie (tad pohry " f 

JgUta :LZL. tn .he M*. « ^ the «* 

,k>i **- - rpB,iw " by , t 

( kh ,.V* ,jr„i„l*. ntier it had !«•' , " l ' ;,5, : l, :: ! '■>■ 

the l)roi,ininfl|>aki; (See Kama jiitntcn and Knm- 

riharmu-jfihiku) 

(b) Toll on merchandise 

('i Bxd » duly on liquor (eMUkah&pao*) 
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id) Judicial fines 

(?) Treasure-troves 

(/} l-’roperty without bir: -Hie rule wins nor very 
luird and faftt, and unrighteous kings even 
claimed i(j seize the properly of Br Ainu anas and 
I’uruhitaa as well a* Iu»( articles (.iataku 
Vol. IV. pp. 34*, 4 sr> 4 S«) 

(o) Oectfsionat Taxes and fines like the UhiramiUa 
or milk contribution paiA to a king on the birth 
of hie heir 

(A) Booty received in war 

(0 Coni i'i but ions and payments made by lower 
class artisans and workmen. 

Wh.m wo pass on to the nhamasutrae we find not 
only the theory that the king was entitled to a share of the 
11 rod ncii oils of his subjects’ hi hour which was in lieu of his 
protection, lait also the main items of taxation clearly laid 
down A trending to f Jiu DhannasQtra writers the chief 
items of taxation were— 

( a ) A Share of the produce of lands. The exact 
share is not laid flown, hut il varied from -fa 
to According to Gautama, hi the Miihftbluuata 
if was ; ; (sami. t'h. LXVII t;«u. X. 24) 

(h) Tax on cattle and grid (cush tJA we do not know 
whether it was >■ tax proper m capital levy. 

{'■) Toll on merchandise 

trf) Tax on meal, honey, clarified butter, herljs, 
flowers, roots, skins etc, etc. etc. !■ () f ihcse. 

(c) Kerry dues 

ifl Treasure-troves ami lost art tries without owners 
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f//) Judicial fines 

(A) Prosifies of people dying without heir except 
in the ease of Uruhmauas.. ExynipiienB weft* 
granted to those deriving iheir livelihood horn 
rivers, forests and hills by Vusisilm, though he 
is uoi supported ttv olher writers. 
ihf .{ rthaMstra. From the Dhaniiastilras we pass 
on Io I he Artha&ud ra, and here we meet with u large num¬ 
ber n f mxes ami imposts hitherto unknown. Probably under 
I he &niSuuftga» and t he Ntrndas great changes hudbeen 
introduced, and kings of this period hud not only enriched 
themselves by multiplying the old luxes and by raising 
their amount but also by establishing their ownership ovct 
forests, mountains, rivers as well as over the natural sources 
of wealth found within the no man's land existing between 
the small principalities conquered by them. The king 
became, bv virtue of these annexations the owner of mines, 
forests, mid rivers us well as I he muster of the private 
domains belonging to the conquered dynasties. bmUlhbi 
tradition as well as that recorded in l he Puiamis .kwril.es 
the Nam las as inordinately avaricious as well as enor¬ 
mously rich. It was reserved for the writer of the 
Arthaflastra to systematise these taxes and imposts which 
existed in Magadha at ihe time of the revolution which 
placed Candragnpta on the Maury a throne. We may now 
summarise the sources of income m die ArUxofiastra, mid 

these were — 

(«} Land-tax with oeeasional dues, as wed as water- 
lax. [I vailed in different localities ami depcti 
decl on the productivity of the soil. Brahinadfija 
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was exempt from taxes white (ikartyla tenants 
paid taxes only. 

(h) Produce anil the rent or the royal demesne. In 
the villages settled ,-u (he instancy of ihe king 
there were royal agricultural farms tilled hy 
slaves and criminals. Tin- leu an la paid ivnis 
ami taxes. 

(r) Mouupok of mines and minerals as well as 
metallic manufactures carried on under the 
supervision of Ihe .1 karddhyahm, Surtirm 
dhyaksd, Loiiudhijaksa etc. 

(d) The sole right to dig fur salt and the monopoly 
of sail manufacture, under the aupervish.iti of the 
I, tint H/l d h ija kxn . 

(f) Excise duty on liquor supervised and collet‘ted 
lij ihe Siiftidfiya.Jc$/J . In times of Festivities 
on)\ license was given to individuals to tunmi- 
faciurr liquor at home. 

(/; Customs duty on imports and exports (for 
details see the Art hasasi ra-Hi on Sntkadhtjnkm 
$nU;<i}'tj(tefthdm etc.). 

(fj) Income from forests. 

(A) Income from royal farms, cattle farms, manu¬ 
factures, weaving factories etc. 

if) Tax on guilds, artisans, certain Hawses of wage 
earners, prostitutes and gamblers, Prostitution 
was regulated by the Gmtikddhyttkm , 

(j) Ferry dues, road-cesses, passports for travellers, 
and loll on loads. 

(A) Judicial fines and confiscations; fines in lien of 
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mu U hit uni brought largo sums to the rovrtl 
coffers. 

(/) Treasmi'o-troves, losi articles and goods without 
owner, 

(«?) Property escheated for lapse of heirs. 

(a) Extraordinary levies, benevolences (Pranayay) t 
and supertaxes in times of emergency :t Tid 
calamity. 

(o) Contributions fur the army (.S '(mShkokta) and 
Contributions in kind. 

(p) Labour of artisans (vipti). 

Wlit'ii the Maurya empire fell to the ground and its 
place was taken by various dynasties in different areas, 
the new rulers claimed mid exacted ihe fiscal rights and 
privileges of I heir predecessors. But having regard to the 
economic condition of their subjects they introduced 
in nova I Lous ami modifications. Sometimes many extra¬ 
ordinary exactions were given up. sometimes the amount 
of taxes was lowered while now imposts were invented 
by many princes. The Sinrtis, namely, the legal treatises 
ascribed to Maim, Yiijiiavalkyn, Visnu, Nfirada. Bfhnspali, 
Kitiyaymm and others, triad to introduce uniformity, and 
(here we have almost all the items with certain modifica¬ 
tions and amend at ions. Ihe land-tax, the toll on articles 
of trade. Hie contribution in cash and cattle, aiul minor 
items like the lax on medicinal herbs, flowers, fruits, roots, 
honey, meal and clarified holler all remains as before 
But the amount varied. {For details sec Maim. Ch. VII, 
Yftjfinvulkya Ch. I I. etc., etc.). 

Tfixation tmder the Aftdhraa. K$atr<i/>a$ etc. After 
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<lit> downfall of the Mmiryas Northern India mine under 
foreign domination, namely, Uiu.i of the Greets, ftakuii and 
K asanas. Some id these snkaa advanced In Milwn and 
(■eniral India where they cnviled on a biller simple with 
the And liras. These Inttei rrrmnned rhe only important 
indigenous fM»wi*(-. «i>d suirn- 1 of ibeir inscriptions throw 
tight upon I he i;incs levied hy them I nder (hr Andhrus, 
wc have several important inscriptions as well as their 
hind grants which throw some light nj>on the taxes of the 
period. In some of (hose we have reference to I he 
privileges conferred on favoured people (Inscription of 
Vit&aihapiitra I'nlartiayi and of queen Itftlasri). The 
most important privilege granted was that the land or 
village conferred should not lie entered into hy royal officers 
and they are not to lie dug for salt {apavettianomftM 
aionakhAduka etc.). 

This clearly shows that like the Maurya government 
the Amlhrus claimed (he light to dig for salt. Beyond 
this we have nothing in the Andhra inscriptions. But 
another inscription, namely, that of UwvadAt» at Karle 
(Karle rio. 10), extols rhe creation of free ferries showing 
that the rigid of exacting ferry dues belonged to kings in 
those localities. The Ksatmpa inscriptions are silem as to 
I he items ef taxation, hot Rudradflm:i;i in his well-known 
-funagadh inscription speaks of his own benevolent rule 
and clearly mentions the fact that he refused to exact 
heavy iaxes as well as benevolences (pranayaw), while he 
did not insist on the forced labour (visti) of his subjects. 
The only I axes referred to are feoff, bh&t/a arid mlka, 
which were f he immemorial land-tax, the shiire of produce 
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imki to die king and the toll on articles of bade, 
regard to t he other Scythian dynasties and l he Uido-Crreeks 

we have absolutely no information. 

The Guptas, I 'aktifakwt and fhr Valabhi primes, 
fjv (he fourth century A.l). there ™ a resurrectieii of 
Hindu drastics. hi Hindustan the Guptas bum the 

predominant power, while .. estahMwd their 

authority over n large part of Central India w ' fl 111 ‘ 
neeoeii-' As usual w* have u lack of details ulxiut the 
revenue administration of Ibis period, but inscriptions 
throw light on various items of royal exaction. From the 
Gupla i ascriptions the chief items of revenue hceiu to 

have been— 

{a) Tributes paid by the feudatories. 

(//) The land tax in cash or in kind (hi r any a and 
meya). Prolitblv the royal shine of flic pro¬ 
duce was ascertained and realised by the 


/ J h rtivudh iko ra n ika. 

(r) Toll on articles of commerce, realised by t e 
saulkikas. 

(d) Forest dues imd incomes from forests ^"sed 
liv forest oilmens, Gmdmikaa ami other officials 
In addition there were JUe taradeya or ihc fi rry- dues, 
ihe judicial fines, IrPftsure troves, lost itrlmfe*. property 
of living willioul heir The UpMltaw » '■“ nllou! " 1 
but ilft exact meuamg is vet to be a seer lamed. 

The Klmh Phtfea belonging to the Parivrojiikus repea- 
tedly meudoit the «*»*/« uul 0 * llparikuf. I» 
v ill/,**,, arnnls to HriUiu.mms or 10 IPuH.le* wo repeatedly 
| uu Hm. ore granted <BodrMig*eep«nkora acute- 
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lili.u.i pruvesyy or 8flmucita.-bhfigy4>hoga-karfuhiraiiva 
oflT ')- Gupfa Inscriptions nos. XXI XX 11 XXI I I 
XXV, XXVIII. XXIX. XXI). 

Thest* minor tuxes,- itdraiujn and ttjmikaru, are met 
u irh in the record of the Valabhl princes, in addition to 
Uiogn and bhaga. hirapya, visit (forced Inborn) etc. and 
bh ut a vataprjity flya. (Sec (Inphi Inscriptions XXXVf [T 
XXXTX, Indian Antiquary, V61. VII,). The meaning of 
ttdra&fl* and uparikara is not dear. (See Cihoeul, Hindu 
Revenue Administration p. 209 ). 

The Sarahhapuia grants show that kings claimed th< 
nghi to appropriate hidden lrensures, and their inscriptions 
contain the expression stmidhi-sopanidhi acdpi-bkata- 
pwrtsyti-Mrrakarurirnrjttii. {< hijInscript ions XXXX. 
XXXX), The vakniaku charters, while silent upon the 
main heads of taxation, clearly speak of n huge number 
of fiscal rights anti privileges which were claimed by lin¬ 
king, (Gupta Inscriptions, Chumak Copper Plate). The 
rights claimed by the king were- 
(«) The ordinary tax (knrn) 

(6) Supply of cows hiuJ bulls 

(t:) Plower ami milk, pasturage, hide and charcoal 

(d) Extraction of moist salt 

(e) Forced laliour 

(/) Hidden treasures and deposits 
(jy) Minor Heins tklplw and upaklptu). 

The Raj i m copper plate of Tivaradeva of Kofola 
dearly refers to (he royal rights to hidden treasure and 
mentions a lux dtiradmiaka. The meaning of ddra 
dronaka is difficult to understand, According to Foet it 
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meant an agricultural rasa or a marriage tax. (Gupta 
Inseriptidft, pp, 21*9>. 

Taxation under the Pith*. The Bftla mscripl.ons, 
though numeroua, help us 1ml little iu finding out the duet 
Poms of luxation. Incidentally. they refer to the rights 
and privileges conferred upon grantees of hind. In some 
cases we meet with technical terms, Imt, they are wry 
difficult to explain. The main items are kara , pttui<Hcara 
(E.t. IV.), bhAftabhogakma and h irony a (l.A XV). in 
some inscriptions we have reference lo chawoihihwtia, 
which was clearly a tax for the police force engaged in 
catching thieves.' The Marihali Inscription refers to 
tittnuhtintf nt}a-wttnhhfmt wliicli Inis no! been explained 
properly One inscription of Dharmapida makes a giant 
of a village with ta fa-pa taka and hnttikti while a gram of 
itevap&ltt^cleariy confers the land with li«h, herb, trees, 
tllurti, mttdfutku in addition to vavroMhamna and apart 
kora , The llhugalptir plate of NfUuyanapAlu nmkes the 
same grant and adds s/tmanta-btulya-bftoya-kara hintnyftdi 


p rat y<t ya -so. mruth. 

In regard to the above items, some or these are very 
old lin'd it seems that the PAla kings claimed the right 
lo tax all kinds of produce. tnatmyarajasa*t i hhwja 

has not been properly explained. So is fala-fx'ttaku 
Hattika may mean the royal dues from the inurkeL 

There are other inscriptions from Bengal and Assam, 
but they do not throw much light upon the items of luxat ion. 

There me inscriptions of North Indian dynasties, 
namely the Gurjorn-prut Shams, the ( andellas, the Cedis 
and the GahadavillftS, hut very little of details is obtainable. 
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■J’tie Candcflos refer simply to bhrimhhogakdra, thnulutlt tja, 
k/tra, xttlka and hiranya. The grants of Cedi kings 
mention U«» samp ilrnii* in addilion 10 some other items 
liter m-dkajwmm rika and ka’yfivnihtma which have no I 
l>mi explained properly, :■ s well us praravikara and 
martjgarmka . Ace ending in Dr. Ghoeal imfnjyamika is a 
kind of benevolence, The Calnkye inscriptions similarly 
give us no new information, The Pummitra inscripthma 
idfso apeak of die old bhftaabhotfakara, hiranyu, .hdka as 
wdl as kalydnadhawa. PravG/tikara according to Leu maim 
stems lo have been a tax on retail merchants. 

AV'iflt- t-kims are made by the GAhadav&las in regard lo 
Mstal exactions, as would appear from their laud grants, 
fn addition to the ordinary items they seem lo have 
claimed exactions from salt-digging and from mines {m- 
l°fta lavandkavah), from fishing (m-m^Uyakurah), from 
plants and trees like madhuka and awra as well from cattle 
pen etc. But many items still remain unexplained. These 
ureter f V. Vafdya MJLI. If I, p. tittl); (1) kuvmra<tmti- 
a$aka t (2) k ft taka, (8) yamuUkuvtbali, (4) vatadi, (5) duaa- 
tmidtut-ninaiinthvpravtha, ahsa/patala-prmtha ajul prati- 
haraprastha etc. All the items are un explain ad with the 
exception of those in no. which uiny mean contributions 
to officials like those of the akxnpatela nod prutihara 
{Sec F XV, XIV, XVIII and !i,F. Vols, 11. IV. X, XI\ 
etc. and the principal Kumiuj msrriptiwns, also Dr. Ghnsul. 
Hindu Revenue System , pp. 261413). A inure interesting 
item is the 7 'uruxkn-danda occurring in one of Govinda- 
chntnlraK inscriptions (LA. XIV). Attempts have been 
made by some scholars (Ston Kuitow, E.I. fX f p, 321) to 
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explain it iu a sort of Hindu JWyfc Bur it hm teen «Wy 
refilled l.y lliranamk Sttlry (See K I XIII), ami the Lest 
interpretation would he to Uolil if as fi tax for helping f n 
king hi repelling the Turusku* (compare the DanegelO 


In the history of Kashmir we have * pitiM of royal 
exactions Under Aatikartvarman heavy exactions were 
made from the market and other sotitm by 'dhonils o 
ilif> attapatibh'iija and yrhnkrtya depart mem, Forced 
labour was imposed Didda added to .he seventy o 

melton*. fWWala wtoo ptawl the “ 1 ‘ 

vsrtmis Kayasthaa made heavy exactions. One _ 
Mra , f l,asa-M V *sth<i. Sprifetton of temples went on horn 
the days of fcvnkaravaman, and Haras appointed an 
omeint to destroy images ami confiscate the With nf 

.mu- or •*-» 

lion The Calukva mxl KfistntkQI# laMl-gMUIs merely 

slj. *. ^ TTi ™"x 

JThewltom MM.«d «»« 

p„rffa MtoW «"<* ro/fl^-When we emue 

, the extreme South, we meet with a large number of new 
. . j ifixation claimed and exacted bv the Piillavaa ami 

rolas In regard to the Patovas, the Htruhsdgalli. the 
M^davalu plates, the Sanskrit charters of ParcrnS^ 
L tivinmui Pal lava m all a and Nandi varman HI 
ITwellas the Tamil portions of I he Kasakkudi Km am 
Tiindan tot lain, Velurpaiayam and the tour plates are of 
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interest. From these the chief sources of revenue seemed 
jo lie 1.1 10 following : 

pi) The usual land-tax 
(ft) The sail monopoly 

(e) Supply of sweet anti sour milk, sugar, gr;;ss. 

wood ami vegetables etc. for soldiers 
U!) Fxei.se in profession (axes, like those on pollers, 
tod i Li-drawers, shoptumls, brokers, salt-maim 
fart u revs, producers of anca-imi, sellers of 
grain in the market, oil-pressers and weavers. 
(<) In addition the king claimed occasional dues like 
a fee on marriage, a fee for permission to build 
mansions or burn bricks, a fee for sinking welts 
and reservoirs. a fee for plan ling coco&imt trees 
eie. The king also claimed a supply of bullocks 
for Hie army ami forced labour from bis subjects 
(See U opal an Pa I lavas pp. tot-168). 

The taxes and intposts claimed hy the Tolas are 
gathered from a number of inscriptions (S.LI. Vol, f. nos. 
MJ, ill. 74, 7' also E.I. XV. 5.- Aiibil grant). The more 
important items are : — 

(</) Tim usual royal share in money or produce 
(ft) Cesses for (he maintenances of the overseer, the 
village-watch man and the Karan am who 
measured paddy (three handfuls) 

(c) Tux on looms, oil mills and on gold ami U is 

(d) Tax on animats and drugs 
(ft) Tax on water-courses 

(/) Tolls oil guilds-. lax on bazars and shops 
(ff) Tax on salt 
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Moreover Coin kings seern to have exacted duos on the 
ante of fish, l/ee-hives, manufactured cloth, and he tel leaves, 
There was a tax on rice in Knrtiki. anil unripe fruits in 
Karttka. A lax was exacted m permit a marriage, Simi¬ 
larly something was to be paid to the king on the occasion 
ol building a brick house nf more than one-story or the 
cutting of ;; water-channel. There was a lax on Ajivikas 
(men nf thus seel or workmen '1, 

.If(Sct Uf/arour, T<i$eis (turf Monopolies 

it is knpossiblt to exhaust the various items of local 
imposts realised by kings of mediaeval India. Several 
N’epul inscriptions mention a tax called the mallakara and 
another the chfthakora. Probably il was an impost 
to satisfy the Mu Lias nr a class of warriors (like the II uiidlka 
demanded by the soldiery of Kashmir -See Ghost;l H.ii.-S. 
p. 232 33). Tolls and duties v. rc levied on uoiiimu i ics in 
transit at Mandjipikils (See flhav. Ins. p. 157 also Vaidya 
Vol. III. 4112) I t nlcr the Gujarat Cuuhikyas faxes were 
levied upon pilgrims, but Jayasimba ShldharAjd stopped it 
at the intercession of his mother (\ tudya M.H.l. Vol, ITJ 
p. 200). (Pilgrim taxes existed under the Turko Afghan* 
mid Pat bans and even now It subsists in the stale 
of Palitana). 

Monopolies also existed a- in the days of the Art ha 
sast ra. Even today monopolies exist in Jay pur. Kashmir 
and other Indian States, 

Last of all there was the income from maritime c-us 
loins. We have very little information on this head, hut 
there is an inscription of Hit) Kuksitiya Gauapaii which 
J9 
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thaws liphi on customs duties regulated by order of 
the kinti {^?e Mbtupjvlli pillsir Iris. F..I. XJ1 no. m 22\> 

11 mentions iliat previous U> t innupati s f into nil a itides 
( ,u ri vrssP ] wrecked on the coxal fft? laken, but Cianapnli 
wlaxvA ih<* villi'. He fixed ft new rate Of duty on imports 
am I exports The m tides of trade specially mentioned are 
camphor, pearls, sandal, row-water. ivory, civet, copper, 
zinc, lend, silk, coral. pepper and arent-nul. The rales or 
duty are 

On Ml* tula of Sanbl t l'a«o ( J« 1 4 fiiiiam. 

>t , t rumjiUor and IW1 tl/ l & i fonou». 

1 of [|^ niiin T IViity 

rutmplior nil, nipj^r aim Insid : V~ 

On uni* tur firmi-mil M * fiUUUfft. 

Ihi^ml wnsi +.. ... i Fftlintn. 

On Silk ... «- r »4 faimm V*r tide. 

On nna lac aFlrwu-iml ... 1 PftgTH^i A } 1*111.1111. 

U&hflT Slid ijmhI hm# stitrli lUtUuliiL** ■■( duly but 11II [ulufitiiitj'iii 
t* Lost. 

Exemption from Taxation. Certain classes of people 
seamed to have been exempted from taxes, and we have 
directions lu Thai effccl in the Smrtis front I he flays or 
Apuntamba and \ aSistha. The Hrahmana. especially the 
Svotriva. was never taxed* Brahmadeya lands were free 
fri-v pi luxation. The king was probably free from taxa¬ 
tion. In addition In these the Ye die student, Hie helpless, 
the mendicant, the infant, Women of all clauses, Ihe blind, 
the deaf anti the dumb were till exempt from taxes. 

Ferry-dues were not taken from such persons, and 
according to Yasistha, men earning less than a Kftrsnpnrta 
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as well as those living by Kims were exempt. Articles in 
tended fur sacrifice wore free from duty. According to l ho 
Arthustelra articles required for marriage etc. were not to 
irt 1^ taxed; and according to Apaslhambn Andros who w ashed 

the feet of other c lasses were free As regards ihe immunity 
of the Rmhimmas there is considerable difference of opi¬ 
nion. According to Vasts!hu the Brahmnna ccmmunily 
.■ whs to he exempted, but in the MuhabUiUata Bhiama 

enjoins upon kings to exact t-txes arid dues front Brfthtnamis 
living by trade or by other means of livelihood not recoin 
mended to members of their caste. 


/irir/ftnn Htfdtjt t i>ffiritri wroujit nwi loans 

Very little is known about the main lie ms of expendi¬ 
ture dttiiug the earliest period. But from lime immemorial 
kings mafic ii a point no) to. .spend Ihe whole revenue on 
their own selves, hut made arrangements for feeding the 
poor, building films houses, keeping a stock of grains for 
emergency purposes, in addition to spending money for Mu* 
royal* family, and for paying officials and for maintaining 
the army. In die Art habit* Ira the chief items of expend i: or 
though ml specifically laid down were on the following 
(a) The Royal family, the harem and Ihe kitchen 
(*) Religious service, including ihe cost of per¬ 
forming sacrifices and payment to priests 
(c) The Army and the civil service 
(rf) The armoury, workshops, storehouses, cattle 
farms, royal horses and elephants 
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(<?) Pensions io the learned and In the teachers of 
dilfereni arts and crafts 

(/) Maintcmincc of the poor, aged and indrni. pen¬ 
sion* iu (he childivn of officials or soldiers dying 
in the service of the king 

(if) Works of public utility ns well iis emergency 
expenditures, namely, relief of distress, fail due 
measures etc, 

fn tatcr times expenditure depended on the royal will 
and the previous items seem to have absolved varying 
proportions of the revenue. Nothing is known about the 
amount, of expenditure or Hie proportion of I best- various 
items. Everything depended on the will of ihe king as we 
know from the history of Kashmir. Towards th< ‘ lose of 
the Hindu period the Sukranlli gives ns lbe pioporiians 
of expenditure, and from (his we fiml that the array was to 
aljBorvo | of ihc revenue, gifts—112. principal officers 
I 12, the departments 1 1 % king’s expenditure — l 12, and 
(lie rest was to be kept in the royal treasury. 

According to inscriptions I here seems to have existed 
u central royal treasury with sub treasuries. Ace oiling lu 
the ArtUasastra, taxes wort- collected bv ihe Sumfihartu 
hi id deposited with the SannidhftiA or -be treasurer (Bhambi 
giirika). The latter office is found even in ihe .1 utakas. 
Most of (he later in scrip l ions speak of the Bhandwgarikn 
One inscription mentions the Ithandagarika of <t t|ueen 
(Uhandarkar's list 27*), Another inscription of Siddhu 
raja Jayasiiphu of Gujarat mentions Ins Vyayakarapa 
muhftruiityu ([jhuudarkar's list 230). 
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Eminent kings of Merliuevol fiid(« seem to have made 
it u fminl in hoard money in their treasuries, in limes of 
war and emergencies they imposed extraordinary taxes or 
benevolences Sometimes. hard pressed, they either raised 
loans on I heir own security nr depreciated the nntency 


ARMY 

In those times of continuous warfare the army was of 
vital importance to i he stale, and it was the primary object 
of at lent inn uti tlie part of the Hindu kings. (See 

kail. p. 

As in the previous pe riot Is the Hindu army was -mm 
posed uf several divisions, namely 

(1) The active army nr the hereditary force 

(Man hi) 

(2) Mercenary (Hhrtakas) 

(8) Of Guilds and Corporations (Srenibaia) 

(4) Contingents of feudatories (f&mantal'mla) 

(')) Contingents of allies (Mitrabala) 

(ft) Contingents of aboriginal auxiliaries or the 
I t/inkan. 

i 'onipost'd Of these various elements, the Hindu army 
was organised on traditional lines. Each king maintained 
a large mmiher of war elephants, cavalry and infantry, (lie 
use of chariots having fallen into disuse. War elephants 
remained the favourite of Hindu kings to the very hist lays, 
and we all know how much they contributed to I he defeat 
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uf HijiJti jinnies ;d Urn hands of the early lurk invade ■■ 
like Mahmud Tin Indian Mussalmans also borrowed the 
cuslciu from the conquered nod on molt* than one occasion 
ihe elephant contributed to the* defeat of Mussulman 
armies. Mrny of these uni mn Is were well pro tor ted with 
armours and welts employed in destroyin'* die walls and 
l in title i ue ills tf invested forts anti GiilrenehmeflitB. They 
alto curried Gigs and baggages as well as heavy accoutre¬ 
ment* of war, alid longs and high officials fought on their 
hark. Many of the Indian niutuirchs, Specially Ihnsfl of 
Itn; East, took Ilk* title of ■(iajapati' as a distinguish¬ 
ing epithet. The elephant being of such importance, ils loss 
nr gain by an enemy was regarded as a great achievenn ut 
In almost all the medUBVal Hindu SI airs special irate was 
taken to uiaiidam elephants with a high official (Gajii- 
dhyaksn) taking care of them. 

Cavalry,- The cavalry was of great importance and 
ronirihuted to Ihe swift movement of armies as well as 
n uling expeditions. C’avalry warfare was however not 
very popular in regions like Bengal mteiseclerl by innu¬ 
merable rivers, where horses nalu rally dele ri ora led 
Moat kings of North India and some in the South disliu 
guisheri I ho in selves by large cavalry forces, The rraliharn 
kings of Kiimnij maintained huge cavalry forces, and four 
of ihesv, each 700,Wkt strong, were constantly ready for war, 
according to Mussalman historians like Sulalinau. Other 
armies like those of ihe Gujarat ( auloltyos or ihe Y&d&vag 
uf Devagiri were rich in cavalry According to Rice 
(Mysore artel Koorg p. 1T1 1 some of ihe Yidava euvairv wore 
breast plates. 



l-m* 

UiKt of *11 canif> the Infantry which, in most rases, 
formed the backbone cf the army. They occupied a tower 
posit ton h> flit* army, though they were generally the most 
numerous. 

. As a rule the majority of Mold {era were 
mnrennrwF who fought for wages. Hut hr addition there 
werft contingents which were supplied by ficMioIders or 
feudatories who held Unde ou condition of military service. 
Successful officers or valiant soldiers were often rewarded 
hy grunts of hind, as also the children of those dying in 
war. 

The practice of granting tend to s’ hliers was very old. 
a id pmhfihty the stale exacted taxes mu! supplies from 
the subjects On fMis early ns well as later information is 
rather meagre, though even in the- days of ArthaAftstra 
Kmrtilva sjJeafcs of \ymlhiynka vilifies os well ns the 
Serial phiikf a as an ini post. Very little details art* forth¬ 
coming, end in I he inscriptions we have little evidence. 
During march or movements armies had the right nf exact 
itig supplies from localities, and rids practice was in greater 
force in the South. Probably the soldiers find the right of 
commandeering bulls and draught animals as well as of 
exacting forage ft f. ins of the VftkfUakns and i tic Pal lavas! 

Sprr'ial f‘tirfis — There were special corps attached to 
nil armies. The personal guards of the king held c higher 
position, ami in the South, especially in the time of Nofam 
has and the Iloysahis, there anise the practice of enlisting 
special life-guards, the fJarodas. These (larud&s were ever 
ready to sacrifice their lives, and the position of a (Jartida 
was so honourable that royal princes made themselves 
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( MiLKjns to I heir sovereign. They protected the vc>yn\ per 
sun ami fought for his honour, and there are instance of 
viK'li people dying ov committing suicide mi the death of 
their master. (See Rice Mysore & Koovg p. 17H. they 
w. n chosen for desperate enterprises.and they received the 
j it,in or honour of getting held from their masters ou 
ini port mil occasions. 

On ihoir master's death they pul an end to their lives, 
and when they fell their families were granted rent Tree 
lauds which were called KiViuul or A adofji, hnL/o-h otfaot 
or XMtarakot/aifi, 

Special mercenary corps were often employed, and 
foreigners excelling in peculiar modes of fighting were 
maintained Kniujitu or Huma soldiers were fumed ns 
mercenaries and in Sind an Arab corps wa> maintained at 
the time of Dahir. This crops refused to fight the Mussel 
mans ou their Approach to Sind. Auxiliary corps were 
maintained for faci lilies of transport and supply. Some of 
the inscriptions refer n* an officer in Eastern India known 
us (jfitttatftiiirika and probably lie was in charge of trsiifi- 
porl. Similarly there were officers in charge of catapults 
mid scigfM'petitions and liny were styled DnuhMddhn- 
sri&hattikft. according to some authorities. 

Inns and twapw w. The arms and wtsaivons generally 
consisted of lances and javelins as well as ihe sword, the 
mi ace. the bow and the arrow. The chapters of the 
parvan of the Mahfthh&rnla give us the characteristic 
weapons and the ways of fighting of the Indian people of 
the different localities. 

{•"m Anns. Towards the close of the Hindu period 
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i-omr n%w weapons seem to havp l>ec*D used. Chip inaerip 
lioji refers to the use of aiaui by the Yfldavaa (Rice p, 171), 
;uiil Hire rakes if to mean some sort of fire amis. The 
suit i uni ri mentions itrififcfig anil givc,^ us the description 
of fire-arms, hut its flam is disputed, 

Wiirs were of constant occurrence ns is (no well known 
to students of Indian Ft is I ory. Not to speak of sporadic 
conquests tike that of Samudragupla, Ifarsa, or Yasodlnii- 
™. there were innumerable struggles of long dura- 
titin some trines against hereditary enemies and sometimes 
against, foreign invaders Thus in North India n long war 
h"d to be waged by I he Guptas against the Ksatrapas. The 
war against I he Iliinas was long and bloody and had to be 
continued by the Guptas, the Mankharis and the Vardhanas 
of rtiancsvara. Later there were iriaiigulnr contests for 
supremacy in North India in which the PratihrtrjLs, the 
Pales find the R&girakutas participated. The fall of (he 
Prutihilras, who had also checked the Mussulmans. was. 
succeeded by constant wars among the stales that grew up. 

In (lie South perpetual war was waged by the PaJluvas 
mul their successors, ihe Colas, ugainsl the minor stales of 
ihe Tamil country, while throughout ike tong history of 
the Deccan, the Cftlukyas, the RtHgirafcutas and the 
I'Alukyas of Kalvan had to wage incessant war against the 
dominant power in Tamil India, namely, the Pallavas and 
their successors, the Colas. The Eastern Cfdukvas too 
fought against (he Hast mkiitas, and one continuous 12 
years war is recorded (by Xarendrn Mrgaraju 709-^42, also 
\'ijayiiditya t’jr. the Gaiigas aiul the HA si rakuius). 

In course of these huge armies had to be raised, and we 
40 
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have references in their size. Tii the North Harsa's army 
nuinhered 2U,tJ4)0 elephants and 100,000 horses ami nearly 
the same number of foot. The Prutihara cavalry, according 
lo I lie Mussulmans, numbered more than two millions, 
while, according to them, the Hindu contingent sen! against. 
Mahmud was of« huge number. In the South the same was 
the state of affairs. One Pnllava inscription speaks of 
Vikratn&dleva’s army several hundred thousands strong, 
while, according to (he Sorutur records, the Cola army was 
nearly 9 lacs in strength. The army of the Y&davas which 
was destroyed by their enemies comprised 300,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry (UKD, 504). In course of these, open 
fightings like ihc buttles of Koppam, rjoraiur and Kudal 
Samgaman took place, vast tracts were devastmed and un¬ 
told sufferings were caused. J.ong sieges were undertaken 
and fortresses were reduced (Cf. capture of Rcvati island and 
the siege of Kafiei—DKD 862.). For the proper defence of 
the country important frontier towns as well as capital 
cities were well guarded, fortified and garrisoned. The his¬ 
tory of the South is full of records describing sieges of forti¬ 
fied cities, like Rifle! or RevaUdvtpa. 

One inscription describes the battlements of KanoT, 
while a Pal lava record describes a siege of 12 years. While 
Uoysftlu Visnuvaidhftna describes his capture nf three 
kinds of forts (DKD 496). 

In the North fortresses like riopAdri were garrisoned, 
and we have a Cahatu&nu record describing the Mussul¬ 
man attack oil Hj-.iikt (I V 1912 Hansi Cfihamftim record of 
Prlhvirftja). 

Very little in known about the frontier forts and the 
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fortified towns, but it is possible that the commander of 
forces exercised control in the city as in the case of Gopadri. 

Army Command . — The army was more often com¬ 
manded by kings or royal princes when ihese were men of 
exceptional military ability. Many of the Gupta kings like 
Samudragupta, Candragupta IT, or Skandagupta com¬ 
manded in person. That was also the case with Pala 
rulers like Dharma, Deva, or Ramapala. Sena kings like 
Laksmanasena did the same, at least in youth. Most of 
the Rastrakuta, Calukva, Pallava and Cola kings did the 
same. In the absence of the king, valiant royal princes or 
trusted feudatories led armies, and prominent among 
such fighting princes we may mention Vikrama I Calukya. 
Vikrama VI. and Skandagupta while they were heirs- 
apparent. Of feudatories leading armies we have also 
many examples. 


DIPLOMACY AND INTER-STATE DEALINGS 

From time immemorial, the rulers of Indian states 
carried on fighting amongst themselves for supremacy, the 
idea of a universal empire floating before their eyes. Under 
the Maurvas alone this ideal was to some extent realised 
but as soon they declined in power, the old unstable 
equilibrium came to characterise Indian Politics. 

In the midst of these wars and conflicts, states had to 
maintain their relations with neighbours. Generally the 
relations between two neighbouring states were those of 
hostility, and this natural hostility between two contiguous 
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states wx s rlio basic principle on which the politics of (he 
V (mdftlfi was based. A state had a natural enemy in in- 
contiguous state while the state existin'; on the frontiers of 
the hitter was an enemy of the same and hence a friend of 
the lit si one*. One this principle, there arose the .1 tnndalG 
which tom prised a string of slates alternately inimical and 
friendly to the primary stale. Then came the Madhyftmn 
king on whose altitude much depended hast of all, was¬ 
tin' rduifina state which by its intevferanee could materially 
influence the political conditions of the Mandata. 

Kings had to maintain their existence by means of 
alliances and by maintaininga st rang military force. When 
one slate ht-rame more powerful, iris king made up his mind 
to conquer the rest and there arose a perpetually unstable 
political equilibrium. Once war broke out slates had 
either to join one side or declare their neutrality or to 
maintain an attitude of dubiousness. This gave rise to the 
"sixfold policy" or §tidt/uitya comprising Sandhi (peace) 

! if/rahtt (war). Vtinn (march for war); fin/tut (nr neutral 
inactivity), Ihutidhibharu (a dulduus uMtlude) or Smitiniijn 
(adoption of the protection of the rising power) Hv these 
means dynasties preserved themselves from ruin hut when 
rulers gained strength they wanted to enforce their suzerain 
authority over their neighbours. The writers on the ‘art of 
Government' extol the virtues of conquest and leave to 
kings the choice of war and pence after a consideration of 
political cm tunstances. War and conquest was highly 
landed in India and the result was a perpetual conflict. 
This war continued throughout the whole of ihe Hindu 
period and towards the close of Hindu independence, 
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weakened each one of the military monarchies which fell 
easy preys to Mussalman attacks. 

In the days of the Arthasftstra, diplomatic relations 
were maintained by kings with their neighbours by means 
of various types of agents These included the Duta 
(ambassador), the Panmitdrtha (diplomatic agent) and the 
A isrstartha. Candragupta, Bindusara and Asoka sent 
embassies to foreign kings, and under the last permanent 
ambassadors seem to have been employed. But later on. 
peaceful relations between states hardly existed and the 
I)uta under cover of his immunities became a sort of spy as 
would appear from his qualifications laid down in the 
Smrtis and the works on polity. Political espionage also 
became a laudable-act and kings scrupled not to weaken 
their friends or enemies by inciting enemies against them 
or undermining the loyalty of their subjects and officials 
Active agents sometimes anticipated the hostile acts of an 
invading army as we know from the Arthasastra and other 
later works. Hence in the eyes of later writers, the employ¬ 
ment of spies against neighbouring princes was an act of 
necessity and diplomacy was the art of deceiving friends 
and foes alike ( paratisandhana ). 

War was lauded as the primary occupation of kings 
and the writers on the art of government call upon kings to 
be ever ready for it. In each book chapters are devoted to 
the necessity of fortifications and military organisation. 
Kings were to remain ever on the alert. Pacific disposi¬ 
tion meant death and ruin to kings. Activity and 
preparedness was the only way to self-preservation and 
success. 
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Jn times of hostility, Ihc laws of war remained humane. 
The use of certain kinds of weapons was forbidden, unneeos- 
sury slaughter was denounced while tlie grant of quarter to 
the vanquished or to women, children or non com Ejal ants 
was extolled. Wo find rules and canons laid down on 
these IGpics in almost all works on polity and government 
from the days of the Malm him rata (s&nti Ch. 100; also 
Mauu Sait i hit A f:h, VII !H)-94), I tin inspite of all these, 
countries and peoples suffered during wars and invasions. 
Conquerors and invading army commanders were em¬ 
powered to ravage territories, destroy harvests, cut off water 
supplies, or lo set fire lo fortifications (See Mnnu-SanihilA 
V11 195-201). The goods end chattels of (he conquered fell 
into the hands of the invaders and were distributed as booty 
among the conquerors. Thus the principles nf Lobha ri jay a 
and Amm-trijaya predominated and untold miseries befell 
the inhabitants of vast tracts, 

We have innumerable instances of such destructive 
wars from inscriptions and traditional records. The 
horrors of The Kalihga war are described in Asoka's XI Ilfh 
rock edict, The Guptas roofed out rival dynasties in 
Hindustan with vengeance, mid in still later periods wars 
became more destructive and ruinous lo provinces and 
stales. Rival armies destroyed the capital cities of kings 
and in sueh manner the great capital cities of India, like 
Vauipi, Madura, K alyAitu, An hat warn, Dhfirft or the great 
city of kanauj suffered terribly. The brutalilies of the 
Colas lo lhe conquered me described in their own inscrip¬ 
tions while the Sorattur Inscription describes the destrut- 
lion of a part of (he Ciilukya dominions, where men add 
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women were slaughtered, women were violated and the 
country harrowed with fire and sword. 

Under such circumstances, war was the normal 
relationship between states. To preserve peace, kings often 
strengthened themselves by matrimonial alliances. The 
policy of matrimonial alliance was the foundation of the 
rising power of the Guptas as well as of the Vakatakas. The 
Guptas strengthened their monarchy by establishing 
marital relations with the Nagas and Vakatakas. Similar 
was the policy of the Calukyas of Kalyan, the Cedis and 
various other dynasties. 


JUSTICE AND JUDICIARY IN THE HINDU STATES 

Though the age preceding the Turki conquest of India 
saw the decay of popular influence over the constitutional 
machinery it was characterised by a development of the 
Hindu judiciary as well as of Hindu law. 

In the domain of judicial administration the ever¬ 
growing authority of the king did not succeed in killing the 
minor jurisdictions possessed by villages, clans or cor¬ 
porations of various descriptions and almost all the 
lawgivers and authors of the Nibandhas enumerate the 
various classes of law-courts, namely: — 

(1) The courts of clans and families 

(2) The courts of village-elders 

(3) The courts of guilds 

(4) The courts of municipalities, or commercial orga¬ 
nisations or corporations 
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p) Tlit 1 royal courts of first instance in local Arran 
(ft) The court at the capital city with lhe Pradvi- 
vakaa at its head 

<7} The King sitting gn appeal as the highest judge 
of the realm. 

Village courts existed from the days of the Yedio com¬ 
munities tun I administered t lie customary laws. The 
courts of guilds also arose early as also rinse of dans and 
corpora lions. Municipal courts strengthened their juris 
dictions willi the grant of royal charters, while royal 
courts came to lie highly organised in course of time. 
Perhaps a great advance was made in the organisation of 
t he judiciary as well «.s i lie rod i drat ion of laws in the days 
of the Mauryas, if we are iu rely on the account of 
ilia Arrha&stta. There we find tawcoinls in all important 
administrative centres, ami these were presided over by (be 
Ubarmasthas who mainly administered the lfc divisions of 
the traditional Diiurma Law. In addition we hail the 
various A an taka tiodha/ta courts administering the regular 
tat ions created by Royal edict or ordinances or enforced 
various administrative measures. On the fall of the 
Mauryas. many of the ordinances lost their legal force hut 
i lu> old code was adopted with mollification by ihe later 
lawgivers. The old Dharma law was highly stressed upon, 
anti the judiciary was also modified. The Pradvivakas of 
Inter times took the place of the Dharmasihfts or the 
Am Alyas of the Arthfub'istra. The King's appellate function 
remained as before hut gradually kings ceased to fund ion 
as judges, their judicial powers vesting in DlmrmAdhyaksas 
or PrftdvivAkas. 
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Duriiiy ihe later Hindu Period, the jurisdiction of 
Hindu royal caUrls became more comprehensive. The 
traditional divisions of law into i> heads remained ns be- 
furv, hut nil Lire Kuutnka-bidjiwtti jurisdictions, created hy 
Vlaurva regal ordinances, vested in ordinary courts. The 
Dhannflssftstni writers like the authors of the Matiu Sainhitfi 
and Vajfiavalkya-^amhiiji emphasise indeed the excellence 
of file Dbarnui codes over the ArlhaSastru, hut in practice, 
!he compilers of Inter law codes, while lhoy scoffed at the 
Arthiisilstra, embodied all ihe legal principles contained 
[herein fn their own codes. 

As to ihe sources of law, the older heads wore recognis¬ 
ed, namely, the injunctions of Ihe srnii. ihe Snnt.i and local 
customs. The recognition of custom led to the amplifica¬ 
tion of the civil and criminal law as well as the law of 
procedure in certain localities and provinces. Royal edicts 
often materially altered the criminal code, and new offences 
were created by royal order. 

In the legal administration of Hindu India, a distinc¬ 
tion betweeu civil and criminal jurisdiction did not exist, 
though criminal offences like theft with violence, slander, 
injuries, violent crimes, rape and, abduction came under 
special division» called Sahasa, Vakipanisga^ Ihivda- 
pdrttpja and StrismtujmhaiUi, This division was more 
scientific than the one in modern jurisprudence which often 
gives rise to cross suit* botl) in tort and in the law of crimes, 

Civil law saw a great development at the hands of 
jurists and interpreters who made it a point to bring law 
lo the changed condition of society and ilie modified social 
ideals. Different varieties of interpretation gave rise to 
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ffifTf reiil schools nf inhcriteucc and division of property, utifl 
fhe Xi bandha* ami commentaries mark the transition 
lo the growth of different schools, which came to have 
formal recognition about the time of the advent or 
ihe British. 

Jn criminal law die old ideas and principles remained 
in vogue. No one was punished without Hear evidence of 
his guilt In the absence of eye-witnesses, circumstantial 
evidence was taken into consideration though there were 
chances of grave miscarriage of justice as we know from the 
Micchakatika. Punishment varied not only according to 
the gravity of the offence but with the social status of^the 
accused and flu* injured. Judicial torlure remained on the 
statute books though rhe author of the ArihaSftsIra advo¬ 
cated caution in its application. If we are to believe in 
foreign accounts, it was hardly resorted to during later 
periods. 

The old barbaric punishments like death with various 
kinds of torture viz., by burning, drowning or mutilation 
of limbs, remained in the legal books, hul the influence of 
pacific teachings as well as of I he doctrine of Ahimsu led to 
The disuse of many nf these cruel punishments. Thus 
according to Fa if inn, capital punishment was hardly 
inflicted, and Ilmen Tsang says ihut, for repealed acts of 
treason mutilation was the punishment. The evidence of 
the early Muslim writers and travellers also goes to prove 
I he some thing. 

In ail higher courts, Assessors {i^abliyas} were allowed 
to have a place hv the side of the judge. They did no! 
occupy (he position of modem jurors, hut functioned 
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as k^gttl expert and tlfci niucti to stand fii ihc way of ini^- 
carriage of junticc. 

Tho Adjective law was highly developed, and 
definite rules of procedure were recognised. Any one com¬ 
plaining of injury had lo file a detailed plaint showing the 
nature of his rights and the infringmenf I hereof mid had lo 
furnish details as to the ronmueaton of injury and desarip- 
iion of the person a caused. After a formal examination of 
the plaint, it was admitted and the other party was sum¬ 
moned. In mailers of urgency, or in eases o* violence, 
the accused was summoned by warrant and the writ of 
A*t‘dha was issued against him. or he was summarily put 
nmler arrest or legal restraint, Evidence was then taken 
as to the facts and the nature of the dispute. 

Evidences were of various classes namely: Those 
furnished by (1) written documents, or in their absence, 
(2) the proof of title arising out of prescription (docu¬ 
ments were either attested by royal officials or by private 
witnesses {3} The ora! testimony of persons of good repute. 
Men closely related to the parties of bad repute were 
excluded from giving evidence. 

In the absence of human wi Incases, ordeals {Diryas) 
had to be resorted to These though absent in older books 
find a place in Yftjfi&valkya Smrti and other later works. 
The five older ordeals were -—- 

(1) ordeal of the ha fa nee 
(2> „ by fire 

(3) „ by water 

(4J „ hv poison 

(.">) 1 1 water dedicated to gods (kosa). 
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Later books add to the number of ordeals: Kftty&yana 
mentions the balance, fire, water, poison, water dedicated 
to gods (kosn). Ghat a ami oath on the head of children, and 
)Ji Narad a \vn have also a large number of ordeals. 

In ordinary cases, except in heinous offences. like 
murder, rape, or arson, the accused had the right of 
appointing a lawyer or a friend (FrafinWti) In represent 
him. The parties were subjected to cross-examination, and 
Ihe answers were written down (as in the Mrcchakat.ika). 
1 In- Anythin and Kllyastha attended Ihe court, one to write 
down the evidence and the other to examine the value ol dis 
puled articles. Cross-examination was entrusted to the 
judge, and that was often a sounder principle, 

After Ihe evidence bad been gone through carefully 
the assessors gave out their opinion, the judge pronounc¬ 
ed the verdict and the royal officers executed the sentence. 
In civil matters, the decision nf the judge was embodied in 
die decree and it was a record of great value. Royal courts 
as well as the courts of corporation were courts of record, 
anil a royal decree in a suit put an end to disputes. 

Appeals .—The final appeal lay before the king who was 
the fountain-head of justice and had the power of coiimrui- 
ing sentences, or granting a reprieve. Many kings prided 
riipniselves upon their impartial justice and we have 
instances in inter history. Hut there were grave mis¬ 
carriages of justice, when the king was self-willed, greedy 
or vindictive. 
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POLICE A l>.M I N TSTBAT 10N 

For ihe police ad minis (ration of rhe country Hindu 
Kiii^s look vigorous measures. Pin■ \riha6ftsiru gives us 
the following details. (1) First or all, the frontiers were 
wi ll guarded. There were forlifinal ions in the frontier dis 
I riels and officials culled AntapAlns guarded ike frontiers, 
examined imported articles, took away the weapons of 
foreign immigrants or traders and watched new arrivals. 

(2) Secondly, ihe rivers, riparian districts and coastal 
regions were under naval officials, who not only chased 
pirates, hut took the ferries under control, since ferry-dues 
also went m Ihe King. They also did much lo save the 
people in times of foreign invasion or floods. They also 
apprehended suspects as well as those taking monastic 
vows improperly. 

(3) Thirdly, the country was divided into dial riels 
under Dan (jan a yokes or Dandap&Ins, while in cities the 
Paura or city officer had his guards. He had multifarious 
duties. (See Kaurilyn chapter on the Nfigaraka). 

(4) In villages or rural areas, local people acting as 
assessors under the Headman or the Pa flea were entrusted 
with police duties and they were as before responsible for 
the pence and security of rhe rural areas. They were also 
liable to make good the losses inflicted on people, caused 
through their negligence. They were also empowered to 
expel habitual criminals, adulterers or thieves. 

(5) In important strategic points Ovlmas were 
established. At night the guards watched the streets and 
movements were forbidden except on urgent reasons and 
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lliwt with permission. For free movements sometimes 
pass-ports were issued. 

Tlj the unsettled areas between villages the Vi vita 
dhyaksa and his men preserved the peace. The Art ha 
sasira gives us details about the work of the Vivilil- 
dJiyaksa. He was assisted by a number of menials and 
ft nurds and employed dogs trained to track criminals. On 
ilie approach of burglars or bands of criminals, news was 
sent to the people or (he head-quarters by means of 
ca rrier-pigeons. 

(b) Large mum dices of spies were employed to watch 
n\er suspects. Hotels, the resorts of ihe rowdy, or those 
addicted to women, pleasure-loving men without means 
of livelihood, or vagabonds were watched. Spies in the 
garb of mendicants, astrologers, soothsayers, traders or men 
in distress apprehended culprits in (he act or committing 
crimes. J lie causes of suicide or sudden death were 
enquired into, and post-mortems were field. All these 
duties were entrusted to officers of the Kantakaiodham 
department, 

Minor criminal magistrates for special purposes also 
existed, namely Dtt&Lpar&dlukas in charge of 10 minor 
ciTeuces or ]>ftsaparfidhikes in charge of offending slaves?). 
And i AiiroddharanikAS {fur apprehending thieves). A tax 
for helping the apprehension of thieves (Cauroddharomka) 
was also levied. 

Lwal responsibility was a feature of Hindu police 
administration. All officials were liable for losses suffered 
by people within their jurisdiction, and this responsibility 
01 Par*”* re para ton ultimately lay on Hie kings shoulders. 
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liy fill's means, the efficiency <>f (he local |>oIice was main- 
This sysfcm survived during the middle ages and 
subsists in runny places even now, 

When Kef* were granted or villages were made over 
ro Brahmarias as Brahmadcyau or to corporations, lhe> 
were often vested with the charge of Hie police of ihrst 
localities. They were also vested with minor criminal 
jurisdiction 

Kor police work large number* of guards, and soldiers 
were employed. There was no distinction between ihe 
military and the civil police. Khavas, Candelas, Cfttas, 
BJiatas in addition to mercenary adventurers from Malaya 
or Karnftia were largely employed in rural areas. Village 
elders or headmen as weii as their subordinates were 
mostly paid and maintained by local contributions. 


JI TSTfiRY • >F THE KlNOPi pM ipf KASHMt R 

A number of difficultntun»[ in tin* way of out forming a .ml 

vxih;< idea of th* pobtioal i.nd ooi.^dutimml Jif# m India on ■ h. UVP «f 
ill*. Mussulman contjue-t, Rut of :ili r there j* u tuc k of recorded history, 
in the miy -eii-e of tin* word «<nr] an ab^nc* of details reieiiug (o th« 

ndminurtmtire tuMitufioiL-, tn^ripHtm, are *.. aTaii.ihle 

l>ul lliue :irf not only of doubtful v.iluo hut very often they mpiwsmt 
the pompon- iWIonianna of urtwrufa- riderw who m. fr wf r |j w j r 
wn ewtOutss Jit the toM of real history. W of all, «- e can mu' rely on 
ittpul tntwtirtes or book* «n the art of government since in the**. «,> 
Kud a high tide of iih-nii-ni with regard to po)itjcnJ life. TJoder tmcli 
wteomntaucai a hintorjan mtd mate especially on B endowed with a ]«v<* 
for Mm own country i s very «pt to delineate a picture of good governmeut 
ill India ill ■'pile of the fact that n,i far uu Jiuhlir life vus **onr**to***l tlic 
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paopfc Inn] lout .ill interest in it, all real cheeks on W^m,- 
rible regal pttwi'r huil and tbe good itud evil of subject 

fepHtfeii «i-ti tin- good mid evi I fj null ties uf their niW. What was ten# 
0 f Urn ri"t of the would WB# I rue in lhi=- country anil India w iml im 
i g x 1it [on to tlo' general rule. 

With r. view to oiler an amount nf ml political life, w« vn^tmL 
jin ariftlv-i'' of ilie political historj uf Kaflhniii'. (hi- only provinre of 
I iiiliik of which a detailed iiml m fount te proved fur us In 

llio powerful [hiii of u writer like Kullnmu. That great poet uiuf Li-tnnuii 
uo( tmUrriy tree from fMfrpnual Iritis m the peculiar beliefs oiul ■ 

tionH of bis age prcswmw for u»an account which i> nol only tlluunmii mg 
mill realistin hut also give# us. on insight Sate Hie life of 11 people left u> 
i3ii« fur* «f Etre^utisiblu desp^ti. 

Kashmir wn-* :i province oi' raslisip nliuo^l iwlrtt^rl hum tli^ r*»t of 
iKt- (>pivnlJT hi id ititrill ted uri^itiEiliy hy ft uf lhe Arysin p«oyk% 

ilioLsjili in i:uui>co( Him iiunjiftrapts i'mm IwyiHiiJ umi«-riulJ> uHt-r^tl 

the eluiruoter Of the (n>puhili«i. The king was, in theory, nil powerful, 
mid in Kallnum's tin> - Ui& idea bod gained ground that the king wio ihn 
tether nf (lu* people and bo wisi regarded a- a part of Hie 1 b>d ^ lv:i - 

The country pnNMtil through tunny vuivutiu!#* of fortune, mid aH"' 
a long rule by native mournth* it pnmwd to foreign ruler* iiniiiod 
Uusko, .India uud Kiiniska, and Inter the Unu* Miluimjjptlft, whose 
Ini itL tili> retaild uf cruelly and inhumanity remain* u* yet imsur pa-v-ed 
hy nr mils of other couutries, established iiiiufedf in Kashmir. 

jf ei t } the i d iin try nmu- under dynasties of local pH in**, namely, 
Llioso of the Kfirkofu, (Hpal* and the Loh&ra .lyuuMte*. Most ot the 
prim es were proctwlly irresponsible and thrir lyronny wits subject only 
to [he limitation of nn armed popitlar rising, depuritbo or lliejr 
ti,m by rivals. Tint mar* of lb., people ynm l«or and r«nainwl content 
with t’hrir peaceful toil. The priesthood hail wealth and social position hnt 
Hiete did not, sliuid in the way of their bring oppressed, at the iimjanroaf 
th« tyrants. In couth- of time, there uro« the DSwarti.t ot locfll nbirtfa and 
the burnt * of inerwnary soblivt*, the 7'nrtfrirn uinl hkttiijftt*, wlio proved 
a veritable wiki of disturbanoe to the wnmiry and enemies to the pro*- 
i^rity of thu subjects. (u the ruiiUt ot these, kings found it no «wy 
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ifl*k In rule the country tun! bml rucotitra to it]I m^as'iree nf highhanded* 
liens lo pm .hi pju| to ihe»r ^n*ani«s. Some kings, no d&uht; -tinye in 
l-ciii-k into tlift interests of the people hut n gim-il many proved tyrannical 
and higlihnmM. (ioudvil by tyranny. the [UKipIu train nlieimled tint] the 
nhimxmi3A ruler- were -om clime* driven out and, wo li.iiJ 
nfO'ii, pul to tlviitfi P Their .][f.Lip|MNinitn'4- brought iiuiuvliy in tin 3 rountry 
iiznl lln* elders AiirmUimns eluded (iivir rii] \Ve hnv^ r^|>fiitml 

Hi-isiJK't'H ui -m:!i to tbe regal office uUil nf eluded or '-br rd 

IftUjKS* may lie oiled tliu immesuj Arynnijn (E/f. 11. 1X6). tteghim'ibiiua* 
MuLrguptn (Vit tlio iu^tnuesj- rii Vikrtmi.idifysi i urul DiirLnliliiivurdlmnu r the 
fuon-m-low' ol 1 ItalMrfya fll.T. tlL 5JH). Then after the extinction of 
the Hilo of LaitiaptiLi (Karkota) umii-sler* made A vllu bviirinalk king. 

Then ufler tymtmkul rule of Huiikuniv orman having ended by 
!iih ussutfiiatiaii» lho fina.it liy pa^d under Quftm Sugandlm sietinjf u> 
logout ctn behalf nf her ’-on (Jupalavurnuuu aided by the /Vin/rH^ nod 
1 lie fShh'ti/on. Mil l he murtfa ui Sugandha, Uiv ritn#nii.i been me tin- ruul 
rqkr in the kingdom and set up fmiji ldag> of whom one r.ikravui jijuti sn 
dbgiMed hi* people by his degraded 1 i f und Ly runny that be I uV !<► 
her hi* life !,l 1. tl e ]L-i lij i s of hb exasperated <ubjaols 4 A human mousk-i . 
fTnpvitflvartti was then set up no the I h Louis only to make hi- name 
execrated by Lis torture* utnl enormities. On the extim lion nf ihe 
Ftpaliis, ibo IJpnbaMmas put Ya&iKkara on the I brum?, Then 
Sungrfunndevu Immio kiug p mid sometime utter his ihnuh the country 
wah titled by the able yet heartier Quenu Duhru who mil only ncierJ n> 
regent for her spoils but ulliinuloly amended the throne tt* quepn rag Hunt 
(VI. Another Queen SrileklLu dunuiiuhtd for ?uuic time, mid ufter 

u time Kashmir cjime lu be ruivd hy l> tirnN like Hof mi (A-IK EW9-1 lOlh 
Afler thy emi end which he iiiented* the Jimhiuuu* again ]>ut IFmibi on 
the thron<% and nfter him the enuntry >Li(feiOil rrum tiding id 
DumuiUK lA.D. 11^1120), while Turki und Mu^milimin udeetitineis 
found a piano in the isouiitry P Surli ntrifes continued for a long time. 
Warfl of raina to 1>e waged iuuI ut length a utlinger, a low east* 

Hindu nseciuled the throng lib cun Jlyder wap reared up by a iltuwal- 
in li n. Ishmi herutne ir forca in the eountry and Ihe pfiuee ol the 
royal family who hn^ -ucteeiled lu gvtHllg bark hb throne died. The 
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>hi- ^.lmao F SJi.fib Mir, mtuh biir*tl( the ml ruler of the country, He 
forced Ilia qiiR^-ii of du* Hindu ruler, Rot A I lev!, to niiiiry him, hilt that 
royu! print#** put nn eiul to u late of degradation hy stubbing henteli U> 
ilontil t on (lie ni^rhi of her man-mgc. 

Kashmir f aim- under ^li^xiilmiiii influence and then tlip fuitli of the 
Prophet gtndiinUy pitied ground, With all (hettr vkiVitade*, however, 
it in renuirknlde that t.lm rnmirry preferred it* nominal independence, 
even when ITstLihoduri hud been overrun by the Turks owilljr 1o ita iiulum.l 
in drill on, Tli * independence ■. a ft tin net I for a loiijr time,, (lthI wufl 
o illy ended when the Mn^-alri'an minister of the I =1 -1 king* dnpu-t-d li - 
mjirfer nnd founded Bit itidepriuluni kingdom for lum^-lf (13411)* 

The above nei'ount goe* to tih«m the oril* which ore- Hit natural 
con^rijuein tt* of ii perpoonl government and imita* it rleur how iri 
Kn^Lfiiir (Ison. i,ho Sack of e real eon-4ifjiRtoiial 11 in-Linei?. :4nmg 

Giuuifpfi 1 1 r >ii rail ll.r him fin of no *s-re-j ion-Ehle ruler llrih'ntirily, hli. people 
hml ticp other wu.v nul bill to acquit we ui nil governments both good jiiuK 
bud n ii? i only 1 o hTdft (lodr Hme whttis *hr death of n tyrant or the urret-iriii 
of a benevolent ruJrr wo;' nun? to n t :ike tliom litippy and hi *r^ei tha evil* 
of 1 1 li tyrant] v. Some! i aic* powerful mini stern came t. p their rreriie 
hut nuirn often Hiesc men merely coiiHoIidnlci] |HarHOEtul jw»wer and tur- 
inojited tha people by Hteir high handedness and crime*, Its extreme 
rn«c% however,, iho people asserted Hniiiiiu-lvm and among thaw* the 
Hrahmiiifl, enjoying Horinl privilege, played a protn nent part, la ™iilo 
vu*'% tyt iirr.Es iier L » tr.-n knitted or were put in death hy r; vala, of by power¬ 
ful minister*, Rtif llsr^e latter were often more mindful of their own 
tnn?re*M tlittJi fho-N? of Hie people. The mercenary tidier* like tht> 
TttnAnH ■ 11n- Elfinpn* t or feudal chiefs like the tMmnrtm ware another 

dkiurbing el ament. Kingmakers often iippcurad ami itmi*tMinfLy the 
reluLronH of the King’* wife nm\ CFUir-tibin+s ilominateik the kinploni, 

I mbr ‘^n-h a Hystetn^ I ho natura! ten don eras of nimumli* ware 
eiEiiar to jirovo tyrant* ®r engage in f^roi^n conquest> iijhI wars. Soma 
of lli«- rulers ware cindbuhtedly ahfe h llkv Uilitfulilya, Su^anwariiiuii. 
\aybpi$n or even tha iKdoriruis Ulilda. 8ati\* of tb«er ditftiupnialied 
(betnflelvoA by (he patronage of liletnuire nr 1 lio arts or wore rntmificent 
tnwiir i , fl Unilimitm or the religioni bodies. But hy for the majority of 
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l ho re*. I wire tyrants whose L.i^rhhtill iIc-Iti L - a|]rd forth the LlcJiLincuitiati 
of the natm* hMurion or lint nir-o of khnir jtuhjfrK Tii wore tUn n-iip 
instance il was believed klmt si lymniih::d king tii fit hU ftuiih owing u< tbn 
irurw i„if liis, AuUjfH t* s itinl whenever ill Eli event happened l be people 
heaved u dgh of relief, 

\Y i (limit nitanijiitujr to iDJilii* a eolalugUf' ><f ihe crime* +*i Kadim-ir 
kings wt* umy dimply mention hhtisn dw e norm i lien ware of ll yingu I sil¬ 
ly violent- uutisrv, w iw lu I'eiiiuii stride the evils from which I Sue vntmln 
>i;iflcirc<1 p owing to tihe rule □! arreflponsiblo tv mots without any eimsh- 
tutional check. 

One king Qurlabhu PratBpoJiiya 11 forcibly manned niiotln r 1 * 
wifo i K.T, [ \\ Itflb King Juynpida made hliunflflf odium* by List 
™ictirjiir+ on the mtlvice uf I hit Kn vast bit - and by the cuhliivcftttnn oF 
[ti^iiJiiTi^rii li^t.i hfiras (Il.T. IV, > King 1-:d tluplilu filled bis court 
witli court(touu*, Eiud Lhe mark ai' Ibeir footprint became ike badge of 
tninUterid office ttt-T. JV. i;7Uh seijknriivurmun i\Ut infra i-du*d himnidf 
by Ma muni fold ways of fiscal opprevdojl (V, H16-180) and ‘irullipl td 
the nJIk'o of lvfiyiL-t]rus p who iuveolotl new items of taxation, ViuVi 
C akruvanimn the kingdom remained sit the le^ny of the king"* emun- 
biuon ilLinitl mild Nuglilulu, and tbo Pumbn* Jracmn* the real rulers of die 
stntp* Fnmrtlhlvanti made liinirudf odious by k lH ■ rip- hi? father ihe M- 
king Purtkct (V, and took fiend bh pleasure in -tubbing airbed 

ivnuien, by tutting off th* limbi of workmen or in rapping open the 
wombs of pregimul women l V. 440-4Ji. Another prince K~emugtip1u 
ihdightad in vommitUiijr ndullm with hi' ministers' wave* lR.T m VI. 
154-185), while the -mm.! hpcjiiue lb- guiding p.LSs'nn of tho abb- hu 
iiJL^riEpuhm? queen iJiddu (VI. IS&lAH}) who consul jdwted her power by 
murdering her grandsons Ngmligupui, THblm vimn arid .KliTrmigtipia 
[ ll/r VI, Kiti g KaJuhi Ihh'siqic tIh^ pafton fit luw fnvoiirites 

unit fid|eil ivoinen mid filled his Immin wiib Turk] women. Another 
queen, ^rlleklul, eoiisolcijuled her power by ]iUt tinjr her *mi Huriraja to 
deaih iE,T. VII, Wt' Ijftnt of nil. raun- u King IliirMi who< Imd not 
only revolted ngiiinst hi^ father, but dudingtiubw] hmuvif by his esreb 
lenue in all kirnU of si ns mu I crimes toitreivnble to junn. II is fisrnl 
extortions knew^ no buniit^f (VII. 1091*1105}, Not only did ha take 
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measures lo in ji kc- money by robbing ti!in jdes Liu I went Mi fur iir tu a[i]HJ!iit 
un official filled l^vutpriiniirttin^-tikiT, to desecrate tempi®*, Yet these 
financial extrofjoua sire nothing when wo go through the enlnluguo nf tiia 
wilier crimen uiiiT JiggriiYiitinTis. fti* !u -* n-iuL'suv^fi- ww* unbuujidcd wild mil 
-nt edit'd With the lurgt! number id com lihiue* nr the weviv of otJn>i> a J.+- 
hidd iuteicuurvr with kiV own 44er ■ eiim! 4e|unotFier. mid cvlmi violat'd 
Ins father 'u mler'- daughter Tfftgfl (tt.T. VIJ. tMtMSb KoIIhulq in dig 
unfitly cal la h i in u ftujnhhuimvn 

Fiscal tyranny:—To find money for pei-sonnl pb/inures king- resent¬ 
ed lo unbounded Sr^iI orfawrioti, $oi tu speak of king* 1 ; W Ihsr^u or 
rFiit-c wIlu meulv eoiLfisejiinr] temple propertv, ksn- s^ikurnvurir, .11 
per luiiim wily nrliS-cl to the tWal iutoum by the following exnidiim** 
Kiilhjun mention* the folltiwin^ men-lines nnd (axcs i \' t 

fl) Resumption i>£ temple IuiieLr :md levy of n nf*w fox (PrafiHirui 
Tnx 4iu th* Hub* of incense urnl »nmtu.l ;i( tom pies. 

(31 Levy of .. ttts oil si lei* in tmirket- mid einiiLioij of tile AftnijtgtL 
hhfigu office, 

(41 Creation t*f Mi® lifhukjdyu office, 
tol Made exaction* hy reducing weights. 

(b) Levied ]-t k tin!- of brttf/ir.i or forced Inborn on vij tubers. 

\* ) Levied new imposri ions iVi-r the pay of Skiini'jtkjiH mu\ linlimi- 
kuynsilias and a]>in>i nted rii% t* now Divinm* 

Kv4^h the good Ya£aakaru appointed four new nfflr*r* U* collect oeiitfOt* 
in towns (Nsigiirudhikriim) + To iUeflC llnrsu added hi* xiut inn-v fmnv 
teuipjis stud for tli is purpose created til® offices of temple exploiter 
1 1 leveltp. r tfni»;ion\uikai> mu] nrquis"ion of money (Arthiinjiysikaj. The 
court I ry hen me Foil id Kit vadlms run: in tlio Ititjularimgiiii ws 
tepenipil denim i in Hon of tlroti oflfduL i R.T. V 184 # V III. eU-.l. 

A dm i n int rn i i U i >ry : Knihwn u T r- nn i rit i i ve u i ve* - u - i u at®r in U U >r 
(he udiiilo drnllvr ^ysfmu of Kudimir and its gmduul evotntititi. H T o Jire 
told th.it (I. IIKSJH) ■irtp-iiiiilly I here ware ^veiid high oSifinls tha 
Judge, the Revenue Sup^ijntendeul, I he Trm$vmr f tfie Coiuxiiatidnr ol 
tke ariuy, the Knvoy + the Piiroliifo inn] fbe Artrolo^tr. But king 
-FoliiiiU i rented IS higher odiven fEnminHllimt), Gradually other ofEct^ 
wen«i ntld.ed, ond of tlic^e tha noire iiujiortaiit were tliuH* of 
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ilfctt Lddifidhiksiriij 11II. 2*11111 jlbin! wliu-Ji wefv created by Lati.tftrfit.yn 
ii;iwly p Ww l^tteiimaliElMilrtta, tile tfiitiilriindliTYignrfulca! lhw Uuhnpi atl- 
!inra. ilia NffdiiLfrufiahh, the MuhudrfjuLjilugurilhU (iiui thn 
Mil itUdd Imna h 1 1 u . 

I " ei dp r J i\ y ft j ■ i r] :i thf* 0{lsruiidh ikn r L i 11 a w ll s f*rgiui i ^<1 i I V. MS t. 
TTndvr Smikii]uvumiuu t Lht* Attupiatiljiifiira uml tifhoftrtya cdlteen wi-rt* 
(ilis.itflil aiid^ thn iulliibur uf KiiyuHlhu* iWUrplmd- la tin.' firlmkrtyEi 
ofttecs fiv±r ]livi[ii*-m wrflturi^ w+'fp ;lj>|h >■ in •■■J white ^ Iji- (luilju^uu (n r 
^ukiir-u mui Ltmil/i i- cHfttee* were odfted* Yiiikudkara ttpptn fmii ti^w 
nfflniate, the Niignjildlif krlii*, The ur treftaury tame muter ihe 

GaftjaJliiiJii, while the PfiflftgTH offtee Sn imined ten with Bmini Sol 
nilmsniHtTaiujTi r-mde intn giromil] euca (VII. 210)- Wli0* a f 
nr Having frmiiniry rume into ui&tvmtt. 

Two of the uHicvb were uf grant vh. t 

i ri) that of Prim# minis W h Sorrldl^fte or SiimililliL 

Jfslro, who of ton lir-LiLiue tho rent niter of the JiiOffdoin, 

llt\ I he It si j list h sin! y n of BujEiMlianmUitLiini,, who -e.>m> to li.ive 
cctqhiiml mhmterUiiJ tuts wish the highest Judidul 
nut hori f y ( U. I 1 r V If P tX 1 1 + < >( SB), 


BOOK XI Political Spvc?tlafi<m8 and hlmlx 
on the Er*f of Downfall 

Though marked by a remarkable decay in politic al anil 
constitutional life the period immediately preceding ihv 
downfall of the Hindu® was not entirely barren iri politi¬ 
cal simulation, Thera was, however, very little scope for 
the evolution of new ideas for original specula!ion in 
polities had ceased long ago. Vet a large number of books 
on the art of government were composed in addition to the 
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!e ^ «»“i»Iations or mtandhas which contained diree- 
fctons HS Ln ,lie tlalies of the king. Of the works on gcwern- 
m - m lhc * mwi important were— 1 The Kftnmndakiniiti 
™ 2. The Niii-vakyftmrja of Somadevti, the Jain, in 

add it ton 1o many other works composed still Inter, the most 
important of these being rhy SukxB.-iuti-aAra. of which the 
dale rein nine u theme of dispute among orientalists, 
Among the legal works, we have the Smrti or Katyayana, 
and those of Brims pat i and Vfirada. In addition to these 
we have A 'ibandhm like (he Viraimtrodaya, the Vivad&ru- 
iiittkani, the Nirnayasindhu, the ParktSaramudhavya and 
the Snirn-catHlHkft, some of these works being composed 
during the Mohammedan period, 

l ew of these books advance pretensions to original 
thinking or assume the air of an tborit at i veiled, but they ore 
UIlly lho 1 editions of Ihe greater writers of the past 
hAmandaka the author of ihe \ttiaara, professes to be a 
pohncal pupil of Kantilya" who -‘single-handed destroyed 
the .Vandas by his diplomatic skill" (manirttiakti). Like 
hautilya he rites eider writers including Cfinakyn himself 
and only occasionally he gives us views which he claims as 
fug own. In his work, we find (he sam< spirit which is die 
cornible in the Kantiliya. Ife discusses the end and aim of 
stotea aufd identifies Ihe Interests of lhc ruler and the ruled, 
like his great master. He extols moral discipline in the king’ 
Ihe absence of which brings downfall, and he gives examples 
of kings ruined through their folly and highhandedness 
fpp Hr extols the sciences (eh, Ih and holds up 

the traditional social and moral ideal pointing out the 
importance of Duuda. Like the great master whom he 

h 
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professes k> follow, Ik- believes in the interdependence of the 
demerit s of a State (IV. f) and extols the funeUoihi 
of the Idng on whose activity everything, including mom 
titv and economic prosperity, entirely depends (Ch. I, IMS) 
He also emphasises die view Hint protection is the essence 
of royal government and it in in lien of it that subjects pay 
taxes to the king. The king should, according 10 Kamuti- 
tlakii, maintain his own authority, educate and check 
princes, take care for his own personal safety, control the 
army, and put down traitors, oppressive ministers and 
enemies to poneo. Then when tie finds himself strong 
enough he should think of waging war and making 
a coni']uesf of the MandaJn. 

Though following closely the precepts of Kautilya and 
adopting Isis vocabulary, Kftmfmckbn apparently devoirs 
more attention to the conception and the working of the 
Manila! a, losing sight of, to some extent, the importance of 
state paternalism, lie even quotes the views of authors 
whose names do not appear in ihn Arihat&stra, and in his 
work we find the names of Maya and I’nIonian (Kain. 
p. 10S). To illustrate the possible altitude of kings towards 
enemies he multiplies examples find i natal ices from the 
epics etc. and refers to (lie work of Kftrtaviiyftrjuna and 
Sfii va, Parasu rfiiua, H: numat, Arjuna, Aalva. Hukniin. 
Kara, Devayftni and Danir.vftkrn, 

Kaiimndaka was a trim disciple of Kautilya and Ids 
metrical rendering of the Katitllya was very popup r in 
India. This is proved by the fact Hint the Indian 
emigrants to Bali took the Kftim;-nd&ka with them and a 
translation of the liook exists there. This shows aim os 1 
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dearly Lhat the author must have flourished earlier than 
i he 4lh century A.I), when the colonization of the Eastern 
Islands began, KitmaodakuK antiquity is further prove*I 
l,v his preference given to the Arthtykslra tradition. He 
rejects, sometimes, (lie directions given in (he metrical 
.St/irti-if , which during the period of iJhnnna reaction 
claimed superiority over the Arth&eaatras (see pp, ion 
Travaucore edition -on the n urn her of ministers). 

Like the iCamandaka NUisilra. we have two late 
Sul.ra works attributed to Brhaspati and Cfmakya 
respectively. The Sulras attributed to Brhaspati is a 
late work attributed lo the sage who in the Artha^ftstrs in 
described us having condemned the Vedas as the inslru 
ment of success on the part of the people who excel in 
making worldly gain*." lint the views embodied in the 
•Sutras arc not professedly unii-VeJic, since full protection 
i* extended to the brahmins who arc exempt from capital 
punishment and the king is asked to avoid heretics. The 
author of the Sutras extols the place of knowledge in the 
human society since by means of knowledge alone riches 
are gained. Dan dam li is the supreme science and the 
king should learn how to main lain his held not only upon 
bis kingdom lmt all Ills subjects including bis wives and 
children. Jo ensure success he should jJ-n have recourse 
to conciliation, diplomacy and, if necessary, to gifts. He 
should lake the counsel of wise men, advanced in age and 
free from vices, and have hi* deliberations in secret. He 
should patronise Brahmins and encourage learning. 

Like the Brhaspali-sfilra I ho Sutras attributted to 
Cmmkyu. must be regarded ns a late work, Though atrrl- 
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buted In I he grey I author of the Arthasastra, the 
liook devotes more at ton Liou to the ways and means of 
obtaining worldly Success and happiness nn (he p/art 
of ordinary individuals than Hie right way of obtaining 
sovereign) I y and ex lens ion of dominion on the purl of a 
king. The author who nmsl have nourished not earlier 
Ilian I he 01 h and 7th century A.D. extols the place 
of Dhorma in the world and attributes all happiness to 
Dharma. Next, he describes the importance of Tontra find 
Avapa and devotes a few of Hie aphorisms to ihe right way 
of gaining success in politics in very general terms. This 
small Nil! text hook seems to have become very popular 
and many of the sutras are incorporated in the 
Pathyavakya of Ceylon. An English translation of it 
with quotations of parallel ideas was published by die 
present author. 

Sorttadera'ft \Urvflkyumrta \ The next great work 
which forms pari of the later Niti literature is the one com¬ 
posed in the lOtb century by Soma dev a Sfiri a Jain, who 
I bough professing a non-Vedic religion calls upon people 
no! to give up their traditional customs and maimers anti 
accepts the authority of the .imfU and of the Smith. He re¬ 
cognises the social importance of casle, A Southern, horn 
in an age which saw ceaseless war* and political turmoils, 
Somadeva does not go out of Ida way to condemn the great 
Arthasastra writers and Niti teachers. In on age of 
anarchy, he emphasises the supreme importance of poli 
lie?.! discipline and makes morality und even religion, net 
to speak of worldly prosperity, subordinate lo the political 
discipline- lie seems lo regard lhe stale as an end in itself 
43 
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« If? dUS, ; r "" " lt ' re 'l ui3ii0 vi«»M of * true king 
“o f .O, ,V I" T“' nit ’ rc " s 8°'' ,h ““ » human Mug. 
Ti l .™ , '' C < ’ l ‘- d “‘ ,ipn,,e “ ml 'ho •mdMUan it 

wL llAh n w : 66 “ r : ,!m! P^'ory qualiflcatiolis of a 
iusi -mil I ,..., 1 " 1 " “i "' 1 fl °"' dom * h'jusfe or inflict tin- 
1 . ' v I ra,,,s '"".’oi--. IN- should make a careful 

M < r Hon of S'lVisors. II,s ministers should bo well lx.ru Ire,. 

tin, 1 rt W 't h V™ 1 ™ 1 Thov 

sud should u n to to™ ''' 

rr'T' X. IX £Z53£ 

nd ,^S| "•*' ‘" v ™ '•i.I.M.iirirs iv hi it- the amhas- 

‘ 0UM oorry on negotiations 0 „ hohtUf of Hie Hub 

|nes in \nnous garbs, as W c find ; n th a Arlha&tsln -I,, T, 
•,“* O^rcom tntormaljou bo, also 1^,"^ n!i 
doers. The country should be carefully proircted and the 
' "".I,strai | " , 1 of justice should lie carrlerl on with 

should no y ,r r" l ,rivii "8« to anybody. Taxation 
, ul he linjust or excessive. Tile tinny should I e 

off I t- r tT r ir "' md mm '* ™ read in ess ward 

at laths. The tor.® shonid be paid regularly and it, „„ 

I rise should the army dtnninale the politics of the country 

-dImied to do so the army leaders might embroil the 

country to useless wars or dynastic quarrels which were so 

rnnitnon u, the Hindu dales nf that age. A , , he same ,hue 

. nmadeva deprecates the use of mercenaries nn.l describes 

the respective use of the elephant, home, chariot and f.J, 

-Next, having ensured loyalty and safety a. home, the kino 
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.should make a. study of the .Manila I a and win allies. 
Somaileva recognises I he importance of diplomacy and 
deprecates severity and treachery in war. 

The king should keep lus treasury full and devote all 
means at his disposal to improve (lie condition of 
his subjects. He should encourage agriculture, since agri¬ 
culture was the basis of a state's prosperity. Commerce 
should ho encouraged hut the king should do his best to 
r>gnluiu the profits of merchants whom Somadoval, like 
Kuujilya, regards as thieves par excellence. Unjust 
raising of prices should be checked and excess, profits 
should lie confiscated. Somadeva, thus appears to us 
remarkable for his clearsightedness and his practical 
wisdom. His toleration is praiseworthy since he displays 
m» hatred against Brahman hud t-radilions. 

Other later Jain n arks There are other works rum- 
posed by .lain writers. The l ilarfidhynyaim-siitra (S.B.E. 
XLV. translation by Sharpentier) gives us the Jain views 
regarding the duties of u king, We have i dialogue 
between Xndra fin the guise of a Brahmin) and king Nairn 
of Miihibh and India enumerates all those precepts which 
fii-p! found in a Brahman teal work on the Arlliasaslra or 
Snirti, Wo find in the book the deepest possible influence 
of the 11 rah manic canon, though the Jains make an attempt 
to give it a Jain character by introducing Maori as one 
of (he speakers. The Laghn Arhanmli by Hemqmdrn, 
similarly has nothing -Tain in it except the name of the 
author. Similarly, Mahaaenftcftrya'a Pradyumna-cariia 
repents the traditional Brahma nic ideas of government. 
Lumaprabhfieilrva's Kumftrapalaprabodha nprrates the 
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hearts of (heir subjects by protecting them from violence 
and refraining from unjust exactions. 

Cyclopaedias ‘ — In addition to these, we have Cyclo¬ 
pedias of useful knowledge containing extracts on tin* ur J 
of government. Of these, the Ynktikalpataru attributed 
to King Bhuja Purauiiim ami the Mrtim^ollflpa attributed 
lu a pusfdit under the Cnlukya king Yikramftdityn are 
worthy of note. Tliey deal with almost all the topics of 
social, politic*: 1 and economic interest, from the qualificii 
tion of a good rider and minister to the methods of testing 
a good gem. But nil the directions in these works hiv 
based on precepts of older teachers and there is nothing 
of new speculation. 

BukranHi-Mra :—While these arc of little importance 
lu one interested in Hindu political speculations and ideals, 
one work, (hough late, ought to claim our at tent ion. M is 
the 8 u kin ml i sura, in which we find not onlv a commend¬ 
able attempt touuin up the practical wisdom of the ancients 
but also an effort to formulate new principles regarding the 
arl of government, more especially in view of the changes 
in Ihe politico! condition of India. The date of the work 
is disputed and some writers go so far as lo assign it to the 
14lb or the 15th century of the Christian era. This is. how¬ 
ever, going mo far, and we believe that the present 
recension of the Sukranili is based on mi older work 
belonging to the same school of though!. 

Tn fulcra's (llie unknown writer of the present redac¬ 
tion of the Snkranlti) days the political asnecfc of the country 
had changed. Imperialism was a thing of the past and 
everywhere small principalities of various grades of poli- 
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Tri ill power and status had count into existence, Tho writer 
oi the sukrtiulti^sftra gives us a list of these, hegRiaitig front 
rise hunt blest of feudiiiortes to a fnllv sovereign political 
uulhontjr. These are: - 
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ia or ( niversa 1 Monarch, 

rh , ese l”™** went on warring and anarchy was if,„ 
■miural consequence. Folly comdoua of the evils of SU( . h 
a system, nukra like lire great writers nf (he nnst lielievcd 
in the omni|»lent service „f lile sl „ le and |)(S |hp 

srrvi, e ,.| the monarch to (he cause of society, since accord¬ 
ing In him without a king society would | (e rish "like a bcwl 
in the high seas. 

A Si ale according to him. has seven elements, e « the 
king (head), (he minister (eye) the ally (earl the armv 
(mind}, du* fort (arms), and (he t^dtory and’th^peo|di> 

ttegS) ‘ Thft k,l, » « ih * *«wl of the body politic w« the 
Konree of Social progress *£ttd prosperity.. A good king was 
the counterpart of ihe gods while a had king was a demon 
In iIns conception of royalty the Author relies on (he 
. P.c tradition and following it draws out the parallelism 
* ,w “ n the royd functions and those of the res active gods 

! V” the e,,ie idea lhal fl & !0ti ki ”fj combined 

m himself all the functions and virtues of a father, mother 
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preceptor, protcdor, friend, the lord of wealth and the god 
of death. Such being the concept of royalty, the author 
proceeds lo regard rise king as ilie most responsible public 
servant of 1 he community and, following Kanlilya and (be 
great writers, not only lavs down his qualities and quali¬ 
fications lull also s: lime (aide ami dnih louliih for the 
king. 

According to him, the king should maintain his hold 
si jion his family, and find out responsible posts of honour for 
bis uncles, brothers and sons, taking care to train up his 
eldest son in the art of government. There should be artiiiy 
in the family and future wars utul parti lions of the kingdom 
should he avoided (I, 344-40). 

The king should do nothing without asking first of all 
the opinion of his advisers or the great officers of the king. 
These latter should at least he leu in number e.g. fs»e 
l b. I t. 00. &c ). 

1. The High Priest or Purodhas—the ecclesiastical 
adviser, a IPuhmiii learned in the Vedas, in 
military science, in polities and in war, 

2. The Hegent or Pratinidhi — who was flic most 
trusted private adviser of the king. 

3. The t'hicf Minister or Frail h Ana — who was lo 
supervise all (ho departments. 

4. The Saciva who was the war minister versed 
in the military science. 

5. The Mantrin—a man well read in jiolitir* and 
who was to i:dvise in political matters. 

(i. The PrAdviv&k who was the judge. 

7. The Panellist well versed in the Dlmrma&uslros. 
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S. The Rum an taka—who was ill charge of revenue 
matt era, income and expenditure. 

0, The A maty a — who was versed in the know¬ 
ledge of customs and usages of i he country. 

JO. The Duta or the personally accredited agent of 
the king who was to be sent out *o iingot into 
treaties mid alliances. 

Under these officials forming the central executive (of 
officials who might change their portfolio®} the government 
of i ho country was to be organised* Villages should be 
placed under a village officer and the village administration 
should l>e Carried on by the village tax-gatherer, the clerk, 
the collector of tolls as well by the news writer. Towns 
should have such a set of officials. Over each village group 
there should he a Nuyakit, over ten N&yakus u Nfsamanl-a 
over N raft mantas a R&inantu and so on. Officials were to be 
paid either in cash or in land but hereditary interests 
should tint be allowed to grow. All royal officials should 
wear distinctive badges arid all articles belonging to the 
king should bear royal signs, 

The army should be properly trained ami remain under 
a gradation of officers, distinguished by privileges and in 
siguia of office, but soldiers should nor be employed in civil 
administration. High officials should be ae tec led from die 
members of the highen castes. \ Brahmin should be a 
village-officer, u Kseniya should be a lux-gatherer, a Vuisya 
a collector or tolls, a clerk should be a Kavast Ini while 
menials should bo recruited from the Mdr&s. In I he army 
commands should he given to Ksatriyas or in the absence 
of qualified Kadriyas to Brahmins (II 420 433). 
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The king ah mi Id take cure that his side suzerain aniho- • 
lily and sovereignity is fully eon solid n l ed and then* should 
be no one to question this sovereign power (sadaikanfi- 
ytiknm kUfyttt »n bahnndyaham I. 340). lit 1 should 
supervise everything personally, look to the business of 
every department mid make an annual lour of inspection 
Ihnnigh villages, towns and districts (I. 374). Governim ui 
officials should be carefully watched and spies should gather 
information about them. Royal officials should reside 
in villages and towns, arid the king should make it a point 
Lo support the people as jjgainrU hi# own servants {im 
bhfty&pakmpiitl sydt prajdpakaaty safna&ayet I 175) 
lie should even dismiss an official l!' he Is aroused by a 
hundred subjects (jrmfrUatma t®.ndistam tyajed adhi 
kdrinmy ) and do the same regarding an Amfttya who go-s 
astray. 

In addition to maintaining peace and administering 
justice i in parti ally, the king should do hi* best to construct 
roads end build serais where new-comers should I* allowed 
to rest after proper examination of [heir bona /idea To 
protect peace ami maintain order, gam tiling, drinking, 
hunting and the hearing of arms should he controlled and 
watched. Medical practitioners wore io be watched and 
all legal and commercial transactions were lo be registered 
by state officials. The sale of slaves w.s also to he regis 
tcred. The deceitful use of false weights arid the adul¬ 
teration of Food stuffs were io lie punished while ruffians 
and law T -breakers were to be suppressed mercilessly. 

In addition lo the discharge of mere police functions, 
the king, according to (he Snkrtttfiti, was to discharge 
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uel ive social duties, calculated to main Inin and improve the 
moral and material condition of his subjects. He was lo 
encourage agriculture, patronise learning and reward 

merit A large amount of royal income (i ?) was to be spoil i 
jii charity. 

I n regard to revenue and expenditure, sukra has munv 
now things to sav. Like ail the classical writers he rceo<j 
m.ses the import a aco of t he treasury since on it depended 
the army and on that the prosperity of the kingdom (TV. L4i 
and every means should be employed in filling (he treasury 

( V - 2 >'Q$y tftkl «8 ™ Thai die people did not suffer from 
oppression and in (hat ease the king sufferer] from the con 
seqaeuce, of sins (IV. 4 10), The sources of taxation were 
„■ Dl<1 - W Tas O" produce of cultivation of the 

av fre 1!e " J ftukrn 1 ’ aiB ® d from ^ one half 

iv. nj UO) <b) Tux on minerals which is one half in 

i« case of gold, (c) Ts;x on cat tie-reavers, (rl) Tux on 
cnjntaiisls, Daevem. shopkeepers and (he labour of artisans, 
(c) Road-cess, (f) Toll on art ides of commerce which 
was to vary from one-thirty-second (1/32) to one-sixteenth, 
(g) I-ernes, (h) Judicial fines, (j) tributes from sub. 
ordinate print**, (j) Escheats, interests, casual dues and 
miscellaneous items. 

Every year grain and com were to be kept in stock 
efficient for the needs of Urn*yean and every year the old 
- w k was o be consumed and new stock made (IV. 

Sdoc ks of all other artides were lo be kept. Peasants were 
lo hold royal patta*. In times of war and emergency the 
king was Inexact the hoarded wealth of the rich diking care 
° ip nm with mterest when prosperity returned (IV. 10), 
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In regard to expenditure &ukru has some original ideas. 
He calls upon the king lo keep half Uie revenue in the 
treasury. One-fourth should be devoted lo the army, one- 
twelfth should go to remunerate officials, one-twenty fourth 
should In? the expenses of Hu? king and hie family, one- 
i wen ty fourth the salaries of high officials while oned wen tv 
fourth each should be devoted to charity and popular 
entertainment. Annual budgets should bo made. 

In regard to royal servants, they were to get docent 
wages (II. 303) with agreements relating lo work and pay¬ 
ment, since lower wages turned servants into real enemies. 
They were to receive leaves and h< Inlays. In cases of ill 
ness, they were to get leaves on { or ■; of the pay drawn by 
Hit-in. Men with forty years’ service were lo gel j tensions 
equal to £ of the salary enjoyed by them, while in rases of 
premature death, their wives and children were tu receive 
pensions. In cases of appoved services, bonuses were lo 
lie paid and honour conferred on trusted servants. 

In regard lo war and foreign policy there is nothing 
new worthy of mentioning. 

Contemporary with the Sukraniti and in some cases 
Inter then its composition, other works on Niti came into 
existence. Of these the more prominent were the Rfljnnili- 
rut nature and the Kajamtiprakasa by the author of the 
Viramitrodaya, Medieval Hindu princes patronised Niti 
writers and the practice of compiling Kibandhm on law imd 
politics coirlimied uplo the days of Mahamja Ran jit Singh 
of Lahore under whose patronage the VivftdAriiuva tsetu 
was composed by ten pundits. 

Political ideals in the Inscriptions-Like the Niti 
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Jllfirnluie the inscripliortJS help us in forming a„ idea 
wf the political ideals of the age* Written by court- 
pools and dignitaries and very often don taming inelegant 
hyperbole and meaningless tmaggerations, these in* "rip 
lions at least bring before ns the iritis which fhn led 
before t ie minds of the people a* to the duties and functions 
" f the blI> -- und the einl and aim of royal Government. 

unacrous as they are, they contain parages glorifying llm 
at licvcineuts of great kings ami their conception of the 
duties <hoy Owed to their subjects. In this respect thev 
ate of great vidue to us and show how in the midst of wars 
and perennial conflicts lor dominion, the princes of India 
hud not altogether forgotten the traditions of tin- past 
TJic Jugh idealism reflected by die Andhra inscriptions 
especially those of Gautamiputra has already been dUib 
(Mb I hat king prides himself on bis protection of all the 
tolerance of all creeds end his policy or refraining from all 
unjust taxation In addition to his great wisdom which saved 
India from the domination of foreigners and various 
indigenous enemies. The inscriptions nf iho fcnka rsnvu- 

show how lhls prince though original]v a foreigner 
cninc to b, actuated by the higher ideals of Indian ethics 
and bv tlie precepts of Hinduism. The Girrnir Inscription of 
ihe Ksaunpa Rmlrndanmn speaks in the same strain The 
SakH rnlf?p P ri(l «* Wimrtf upon his being elected bv nil the 
‘ h, 8 b «»C';pfion cf regal duty, his efforts for the 
pom o t e people, his habitual repudiations of unjust ex 
mnous like the Pmriayii.s”,” his clemency towards his 

hiT‘“"v d i " ! “ le '"" lim " i “ <ol»k» no human Ufc e ™„ 
«"• «« 'o ^ of U» Gupta 
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111 row a Hood of light on the principles of good government 
ns well at* on the high ideal of regal and ministerial duly. 
The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Saiuudragupta 
describes the king as the equal {Samuli) (worldly counter 
pari?] of the great deities, namely, Dhadatla or KUvera, 
India, Varunn. and Aid aka or Yam a. This was clearly 
mi echo the sacerdotal concept of royally found in the 
cjiies and the Smrtis. Similar idealism is found in 
Kumaraguptas Bhilsnd Inscription (ftl. p. 44). the 
Bhithari Pillar Inscription of Skandagnpta ((5.L p. 34) and 
I lie Mathura Inscription of O&ndragupta 11 (tl I P- c ^- 
vti^nopwmm) Samudragupte is also described as & 
god dwelling on earth ihough he was a mortal only in 
celebrating the rites ami obsevaDeca of mankind (G.I. 
p, 15). 

These are indications of the glorification of royalty, 
which had gained ground In India, llul perhaps the best 
expression to the contemporary idealists regarding the type 
of good government is found in f he fJirnnr Inscription’ of 
Skandagupla, and lhere it is laid down that while (he king 
(who had to fight continuously for Ins partimony with 
foreign enemies) ruled, there was in his kingdom no man 
devoid of Dhartua, no one who was disheiurteiied nor one 
who suffered from wants (G.I p. hi, *rT«Pt Tt urefh^'t tf'-rr 

m m i -foi l Jppfi srsriw : wtnf ribft ^ :iT ^ 

nu echo of the idealism found in one of llio oUlpsl 
rpoufyids as well as in the Great epic (cf. santi, Hi. 77 

^ it f^STf 3UWT if T.^r ^ ST?m 1 I *nbnj; II) 

where the king if Kokaya descrilies his own govern in on l. 
Next to the Ideals of royal duty some more light is thrown 
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on ministerial duty and the knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment TijUfi in llie tjirnnr Inscription an ideal minister la 
described as well versed in (he four branches of policy, e,g,. 
ncquisii ion of wealth, protection? of things acquired and 
their bestowal on ihe worthy (of. the four aims laid down 
by Ku n lily a). The good minister is described as being 
endowed with the highest qualities and qualifications 
free from all temptations (*#rmfov of, 

i w •**) aml llot wul y engaged in doing good to humanity 
hi " also discharged from moral liabilities by hieperformence 
uf duties (ataprffc& ^ ) 

Some of Ihe lusciptious praise minis tcry lilto Sftva and 
VbuDii* or a governor like Parnadatto or his son Cakra- 
luiiiia, many of whom were hereditary servants of ihu 
dynasty, s&va speaks of his obtaining the office of Sandhi- 
rUmihika through hereditary claim. ( 
eifNftust—See Udayagiri, G.f. p. 3 ")). 

The Maudasore Inscription describes the high social 
imrl poUtieai ideals of the members of the autonomous 
guilds of Dusapura, The members of Ihe guild not only dis¬ 
tinguished [hornselves by their excellence in technical skill 
bur also in ihe higher sciences ay well as in ihe art of war. 

\ ilk A. takas The few Vhltajaka Inscriptions which 
mainl v dwell upon the high descent of these princes or the 
performance of the As vim 1 , dim, Bajasfiya and Vajupey u or 
lhe f ,almna S® of Brahmins are not silent on the duties or 
ideals of kings. Thus Vf.katka Pravameiia compares 
himself wtib 1 udhialhira and in one inscription (I [[ 
24:i) glorifies his Dharmavijya. In other inscriptions, the 
greal porsouHl quiddities of these princes are extolled. 
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The Yalabhl Inscriptions not only glorify the greal 
learning and skill of these riders, lull speak repeatedly of 
their subjects and iheir regard for the rules of morality. 
Thus in regard to Drona-ainha, it i* mentioned that he 
followed llie laws of Manu and the sagep and was devoted 
like Viulhistliiivi to the path of Dharmn. (aw^iftjwtafrfVriwm 
vmi W'r-'t si — G.I. no. 33). 

nharascua'a intellectual attainments are repeated¬ 
ly mentioned while he is compared with Dharffia 
raja (I.A.V. 27.)). Other kings like Guhasena prided them¬ 
selves upon their protection of the weak, the preservation 
of religions grants and upon averting calamities hef ailing 
subjects. 

Wc find the same idealism in the inscriptions of iho 
kings or the South. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II 
extols ihe king's attainments, conquests and snrvieis lo 
the cause of religion and learning. He waa (he abode of 
truth (SatyS-^raya) and cheeked the wickedness of llie Kali 
age (EX XVIII p. 260 ). 

The Hastrakuta Krisna speaks of his government be¬ 
ing baaed on I ruth {I. A. X III. tili-US). He never oppressed 
his subjects (I.A. XIII. p. 281). 

An inscription of \ ikraiufiditya Culukya (E l XIII. 
173) speaks of his suppression of the wicked and the prolix- 
tion of the righteous. Another inscription describes a 
prince as a Urhaspati in Ihp Kali age and a K a util y a to hi!> 
enemies (LA* XVI. p. 30). Western Cftlukyu inscriptions 
apeak in the same strain. The kings are identified with 
Yudhislhirn (I.A. XVI. p. 35). 
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The Pullavas do the same thing. Thus in (he. Sanskrit 
laser iplion of VisnugOpa, he is described not only as virtuous 
iuid well versed in good govern merit but also as one who 
had assumed royally merely as an ascetic with the vow id 
ruling and maintainitig subjects according to Dim min 
( gmw3- i m;g« rTyprrT I.A 

V. Si- 02 ). The Palinvn Rftjasimht; (S. II I Kauchi 
Inscription) is described as one who resembled Maim by his 
deeds. He also claimed to have destroyed the pride of Kali 
subdued lust &nd other internal enemies and was ever 
devoted to truth, and the Trivarya. (Purtimmnli Ins. Mad, 
rep. 1010), Dharma thrived under him while sin decayed. 
The Pul hi va Paranoia varu varmati II speaks sincerely of 
1 1 is conquest of Kali and claimed to have ruled according 
Eo Maim end Rrhospnli (Kasakkudi Plates). 

A lord of Ciknra speaks of his having followed the path 
of past kitsfis like l>ilipa f Uhaglratha, Rama ere. (I.A XIII 
p I till) Other pri nces speak in the same stra in. MaM 
raja A v ini I a describes his kingly rule ns lining made solely 
with i he desire of governing people righ I con sly asmi B w 

arrrfwF I.A. V, :i- &c). 

The Eastern Cftlukya Aimnuriija boasts that his 
kingdom was full of well-ripened grid ns, that l he cows 
yielded milk and that the land was fiv from calamities, 
distress and fears (S. IT, p. 41)). The real significance «*f the 
two words anmta (mother) and m/an (king) united in his 
name. Ultima of (he same family boas led that for thirty 
ya&rs he ruled "like a mother,-'granted (he fruits of 1 heir 
desire in the distressed, helpless and (he sick and associated 
himself with the twice-born, ascetics and pools. (E.f XVII. 
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p. 234). Vallala V ispuvnrd liana spe&ks of his complete 
prolection of the sAudrasand women (LA. 11. 2h(i). 

The Colas speak in Ihc an mo strain. Thus Vikrama 
Cola, the merciless eonquorer, Imasis ihal he followed the 
laws of Mann anti protected all his snhjoots like a sweet 
mother (E.l, I III pt. 2. p, 1H4), In t,he inscriptions of 
Hot igal and Assam we find the same ideas. The suppression 
of vtntsynny&yu in repeatedly mentioned in Hie inscriptions 
of Dharmapala mid Bhaskaruvurman. Prominent P&Ia 
kings are co tit pa red to 1*1*1 hu, Rama and other great heroes. 
Nar&yaipipala*s gifts are compared with those of Kama, 
the Epic hero, Rhfiskflravarmau is compared wilh £ivi for 
bounty and with Brh&sjmti for knowledge ._ The Assam 
king IndrapaUi is assigned thirty-two tiller. Samara ru 
dova of Bengal is likened lo Yayuti, \nhu 9 a and Amherisn. 

The Po/'/a We puss on next to the writings of. the poets 
and authors of the classical literature for information re¬ 
garding their political ideals which are certainly the re 
fleet iojns of the period during which they lived. Thus, the 
writings of Bhftsa whose dale still remains disputed has 
something ro gay on contemporary ideas on politics and 
I toll Heal ideals. Rhftsn believes in ihe traditional social 
order, extels Dharmti and honours the Rruhnianas. The 
I nTmuraka poinis out (ho importance of espionage and 
secrecy in deliberation. The king feels the heavy burden of 
royal responsibility while his ministers lament their sad 
Ini funer they gained little for their successful projects 
init. were liable to be denounced if their plans miscarried. 
Y augim tlharfty an a’s loyalty uplands to all even now, 
Duryodhniia in the Dutavnkyam extols ihc value of 

45 
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supreme domination over all which is to be won by the 
sword Alone. 

When we come to Kalidasa, we find ihe great author 
well-versed in the teachings of the ArthaSAstra. The educa¬ 
tion of £ii heir apparent as described in the Raghuramsa 
shows the poet s intimate knowledge of the coil temporary 
fill Of government, ,<ome of big dramas Like i lie Malar iledrh 
nimitru are realistic, but little information as to real politics 
is available from these. The only point which interests 
iis is the reference lo the MantripaH$at under the Mitres or 
Stuigas. Elsewhere, while a pictureoi real politics is want- 
ing. the high idealism of the period relating lo the concept 
i f regal duty is clearly reflected in the Haplmvam^a and 
the xa him tala. These hooks show that Kftlidasa was a he 
iiever in the paternal ideal of kingship in ns much as 
lie describes the king as the real father of his subjects 
though their parents begat them (m pirn pitammmn 
kpmlam fanmahetavah). The king, maintained by the 
grant of one-sixth, (^asth^nmwrtlify) was to toil for 
olherH. devoid of personal pleasures (srtimkha-nirblitlusnh 
kki(lyase lokahetoh). He was ever saddled {avtitamo toka- 
t&n t radh ikarah) and suffered from his great responsibilities 
like the weight 0 f the umbrella held by the hand, which 
gave shade to many {rtlpjam si'atotfadhrta-dinidamivdta 
patFum ), All these ideals are clearly and beautifully pm 

m T h ° f ,h ° h ^ 1,Ui wh " 'In, praise of the'ki n, 
fsa 'nntuhl Act. \ ), I.ike most of the classical writers Kfili- 
rhesa was n believer in universal dominion but as (he real 
meaning of imperialism was forgotten in his days, he extols 
Hie traditional Asvamedhti and the satisfaction of the con- 
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queror with the submission and tribute of weak kings, 
This type of ui&uqueel ho applauds as the teal 
fJharmavijayu. 

HhuTitvi — who belonged to tlie (Jth century A,]), 
altompted Io give an exposition of the art of government in 
his Kirutdrjuniyant Hut lie has nothing original in his epic, 
'[’ho urt of government to him was nothing but the menus of 
consolidation of internal sovereignity ami the subjugation 
of enemies. He extols tin- importance or the army and 
espionage ami the different ways of attaining political 
objectives (Wfi,, s&iuu, dany, hlwda anil duiulu). 

Dapdin--an intelligent and forceful writer of no 
mean versatility, gives us a picture of the real politics in 
his fhjAakuntartiraritu- As has been pointed out by 
Dr. Sharaasastrv, the author had r:n inti mate knowledge of 
the Kiiniiitya and he makes a clear display of the means and 
tactics employed in contemporary politics. He exposes the 
inherent weakness of the courts where intrigues played a 
very prominent pari, but he extols the value of the higher 
knowledge of Dhnrnm and political science ami emphasises 
the importance of education and moral discipline in princes. 
The acquisition of wealth contributed to the Consolidation 
of royal power and might in his days was the basis of sover 
authority. Kings must exert ihemeelves to outwit 
enemies and to consolidate authority by constant watch¬ 
fulness and with the loyalty of subjects. 

The Vdwvdtitta of Subundhu is dominated by the 
idealism of the day and the author mokes King Oititftmapi 
the embodiment of till virtues, social and political In ii 
he has very little to say about practical polities. 
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b«l % Of ' lh( , a" 3 l,,S ' nli " ,Uk - 

able as he *1,, v 0 . S»vp.nm<Mi,. Hui iwnark- 

vei-v liitic r.r.L i , h , 1 emry merit « bo displays 
his hero arid I,./* pi'bliiiftl mailers. ffuiMi was 

{Wilts out the evils to whir l. « a ^«- and ho 

a prey and ,LrL ?l!r y ° mg ptineo *• «»Me to he 

«» of government do DO, differ ZTtk ,1“ the 
imrarios but his denunciation u , lho “ l,tollJ 

™e»il.v after ,!„■ Kautiliyai, ideal 1,11“ , S0VC ‘ 
lrniiau political genius | U ui brought in * ^ dotfiy of 

extolled meaningless wars for (he aUainimBui'of^v 
r&ry exaltation \,y powerful kin 0 $ withm,. . , 4 U ‘ n, l i<J 

foundation of „ oeLlidaled o.Z^‘ “ “ ^ ?'° r ““ 

India from .hr attack, of foreign.*^ 8 CnU ' VU !u *»« 
A large number of other writers appeared nil M . 

India’s political downfall hut they hL naihin ^ 
! lM ‘“- «»* “arsa figured Z. wfe? “ 

13 l“ Utl “ I Hfe and ideals The 

author of Bhaftikavy# has nothing remarkable \ f 7 

credit while Hhavabhuti extols Bam as extreme devotion 'i* 

inn subjects interest and this compels him to bauiah sii 

llS ^ i0V f! ^Mpfdabadha, is an epic with’ 

miMfional ideals and the jm-njI gives an exposition of th„ 
" a * v * and means enabling kings to overcome ilieir oirem h* 
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at home and abroad. Conquest, domination of the 
Mamina and the outwitting of enemies lty all possible 
means are the main tilings which occupy his attention. The 
\lttdrarakxasa attributed tit Visa'khadatia similarly exluls 
tht* genius of Cilnakya and incidentally gives an exposition 
of a game of successful intrigue, espionage and counter 
espionage attributed to Cftn&kya. He presents to us a poli¬ 
tical order characterised by an eliscnce of scruples and 
by universal suspicion. The I’apakya of Sludrdr&k statu is ;i 
suptr-nmehiaval end not the great Indian political philoso¬ 
pher whose romaxkable foresight, constructive genius and 
wide outlook does honour tu any country or any age, 
t i 1 1 a 11 a - N a ru y a n a' s Ycimanihdm, though stirring and 
forceful in its h lie! ion has a narrow view of politics. 

The Kashmir poet K$emeudru in his IJrhatkathd 
utanjun, lihamta-nianpmi and tf « may aim mo njari pre¬ 
serves nothing but the older ideas and ideals. He extols the 
traditional ideas of society, eulogises the importance of 
kingship and refers to the election of Manu as king. His 
picture of the administrative system does not materially 
differ from that in the Artha&istra and the Dharmasaetrua. 
In his Dodh isaUv<iv<i(ldita kalpalatd, he extols instances of 
virtue and has very Utile to say on politics. There lire 
numerous other works but very little historical or political 
data is obtainable from them. The SaismUiaeaHta of the 
poel iri-Harsa discuses political matters hut only in a 
convcrtioital wry. 

'i The story literature of which the beet extant examples 
a*ro the f*,«iluisarU-sfigara of Somadeva, the Bfbatkatha- 
n^fjan and Ihe Jain Kathakosa describe only the con- 
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volitional ideas and state of affairs tk r ,■ « ~ 

contains many romantic stori V', * Kft(,iaaBrits % a ™ 

... m on 

tyranny or high-handedness of kW al ! y> i|ds o! 

romantic and didactic element incnt,onetl - The 

hoolta. The Jam Kallifskosa h f>ietonnnato "i ail or these 
element in life* ’’ OHe ' er ’ extQ k the spiritual 

Historical Works *-Next »,„ 

cal and biographical worki of , l Tv lmmbor <* historic 
and of these the more import tot /• 'I!'!,*™' 1 Eimlu period, 
deva-carita, Ksilhana's r mQa '^ Vikramfiuka- 

1’rahamllittrdntfiinaui ( },J Merntoiigfcftiya’s 

Nandin and the XuTO-sfthasatik-l'w 1 ^ °* Sjt,l<Jh yukam 
gupta. But these writers do not th' tt " Ctlinta b >‘ Thidunj- 
Ihe political conditions u f the ( in t '° W a “ y llew % ht “» 
virtues of the hero© selected i v ti ' ’ ftxtoIb 'ng the 

Kalya n, Jayasingha Siddharaja TlT Vikrunifltfi| ya of 
,vho are described as posses^ a n ^ of 
qualities. They arc all mu,iifiJ M ^ , C0Ilt ' eiVabl ° moral 

patnto of learning and kind f 0 their Brahmins, 

heroes are credited win, great SnonlT **** AU !]iew 
fightars. , Leniency and charity lo ’ p " ,Uid itrf ‘ K^at 
Brahmins and poets and remission of / J palron ^ to 
in the case of each king and ,ve find mhlTT * uIn * iMHi 
But Kail,ana preserved a frue| v *enrt^'^* W,l<,I, * ni - 
lhi "® 8 r* "“•«•«< of lywa., alr«dv g v™ ?"* 

and in donation to his refers {*», *J? cnua *> jmiri 

.. 
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liuir in spilt? of the injunctions of ike ^ftstras, tyranny 
ceased to have any limitations. 

Political ideate in the r^riifWS—Nexl to the insorip 
tions ffjirl works on Niti, (be Punnics contain much of 
the tradition find ideals of the period. They are, hr is well 
known, eighteen in number and contain the traditional 
account of creation, lhe early history of mankind, live reign 
of the Manna, genealogies of the sages and mythical kings, 
histotrvof (lie various dynasties that ruled in different quirts 
of India in addition to philosophical matters like the causes 
that will lead to the destruction of the world and the ways 
of attainment of salvation. They inculcate the importance 
of lihaktl Sind exlol the greatness of Visnu, Siva, saku, 
Surva, as well ns sonic other deties or their incarnations, 

These are their general contents, but in addition 1 they 
contain chapters on various subjects. Some Pur An as de¬ 
vote attention to grammar anil literature, others devote 
seel ions to medicine while not a few of them have something 
to say on the art of war, the right conduct for kings or the 
true ways of maintaining the social order In regard tit 
these, much information is available from the Agm, Vftyu, 
Malaya and the Bhftgavata PuHLnaa. 

Without going through the contents of each of these 
Punmas it will he best for us to summarise their main 
teachings on polity and sociology, To begin with the 
traditional account of creation, we find that all the Puranas 
postnbile more or less the existence of an ideal stale of 
nnmre. This was in (ho Krla or Salve Vuga when men 
delighted in virtue, respected ouch others’ rights, tud no 
wants and wore free from sorrow and diseases. 'I his is 
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fournl in the Brhaddbarinii Pnraim which after describing 
i ie existence of an ideal stale of nature marks the social 
decline coming with the TretA and the following Yiigas 
According ro the K«yu r mi (he Kurina Purflnas, men were 
m the primitive ideal tdnge supported by Kalpavrk^aa while 
according in the Vi mu Pnrdm t the wants of men were sup- 
plied by llie Bidding. But when men became sinful Ihcy 
had to work for their food and necessaries of life. Some 
of the Puranas go further and hold like the VAyn that in 
this ideal condition there were no distinction of l he high 
and the low. 

Gradually, the Sntyu Ynga passed away and people 
l*«*n lo fall foul with each other. They become greedy and 
hi-scivious, and lo maintain social order, kingship was ills* 
titnteil at the instance of Brahman (he Almighty. Conven 
tionw and rules were made and the conduct of kings. 

It rah nui nas and the other castes laid down. King Vena 
proved unrighteous, mixed the castes, oppressed the 
virtuous, forbade religious practices and had to lie killed 
by the Rsis. Out of his body Prthu arose. He was made 
king and ruled righteously. The story of Vena is con¬ 
tained in all the Pnranas and go to prove that though the 
king i* regarded ns the upholder of moral order, tyranny 
justifies his deposition and death. The Bhagavcta Purina, 

while it denounces Vena's tyranny, extols the virtue 
of Prthn. 

All ihe Putinas uphold (he traditional social ideal, and 
extol the Brahmin and his social privileges. They id 1 hold 
Uhurnm to be the basis of moral order and the main 
tenance of Dhiirina is vested in the king. The royal office 
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is highly extolled and tile king is described as (lie mundane 
counterpart of the great god* or I he LokfipAla*. Without 
ihn king's rxereisc of ihc regid functions moral order will 
pass away anrl anarchy or war come into existence. So a 
king should t jo oheyed, and to oppose him is a sin. Tin* 
liJi&gavftta like Lhr Marni Samhitfi goes bo far as to promul 
gate the doctrine of passive resistance. The state of anarchy 
which results from cessation of regal authority is described 
in Home of the PurAims and in t lei ail in the Bliftg&vuta 
Pu r a i.i a. 

The duties or the king are laid clown hv the Punhius 
These may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Maintenance of the social and moral order. 

2. Protection of the kingdom from foreign enemies, 
protection of life anti property at home and the impartial 
administration of justice according to tew. 

3. The patronage of Brahmins and ascetics, devotion 
to religion, performance of sacrifices, and the maintenance 
id widows, orphans and (he sick. 

4. Performance of ads of charity and devotion to the 

material progress of subjects. 

King'a Unfit* The king according to all the Pnwrtm, 
especially the Agni Purftna (which de-votes a great pari of 
its attention to polity) is the central figure in the hotly 
politic, the chief of the traditional seven elements of a state, 
and the fountain-head of authority and justice. Me is lo 
hold office for lhe public good. He should regard his life n.< 
a ureal vow and should hold on a dedicated existence 
protection is his highest duty and failure in his duties 
brings sin and a future life in hell for him. Through pn> 
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lerticm lw obtains one-sixth of the merits of his subjects 
rtiiii through failure a sixth part of their sin. lie is | 0 
lime a daily routine of work, would look to business of every 
department, should hear the corn plain Is of all administer 
justice and hold his daily durbar. Free from vices and 
dissipations he should make it a point to win over the good- 
wdi of his subjects. He should punish the wicked without 
inprcv, safeguard his subjects from the oppression of his 
otr.cm-s. should grant patronage to Brahmins and ascetics, 
build temples and endow divine worship. Last of ail, he 
should feed the aged, the imbecile, the widow and the or 
plum He should encourage agriculture and industry and 
sec tlmi under his government every one got an opportunity 
of hving peacefully and earning his own livelihood Brah¬ 
mins should bo respected, freed from taxes, and should be 
front from corporal punishment. Thev should be also 
amply rewarded. The Agui goes so far as to say 

dmt \ of Lh revenue of the state should lie distributed 
among the lirahmins. 

Government according to the Agni Parana -Almost 
all (lie Purapas devote chapters on the art of government 
bin of those the Agni Parana outers into details, hi the form 
of it dialogue between Agni and Va&stha. The kiuu 
according to it, is to ro^rd his life a« H cuntmubus and 
miccHMPiLx vow for (lie welfare of subjects (Cii 2lb) 

. n A “ rais!, '. ,,fe “ t» "» body polilie, the 

f,an ™ Ver *«“»" vacant and on the demise of a kine hi. 
successor should fie Immediately annpaocetl. „„ v 

reference to auspicious or inauspicious moments or the laws 
o( Awca. ITr i. .o !,e i|„ «or«l or hade drmeo, i„ 
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state with its seven limbs and his business should Ik? the 
rule uf virtue and ■ lie regime of justice. By ruling righteous¬ 
ly lie becomes entailed to a sixth part of the religious merit 
of his subjects find the failure to do justice or rule 
righteously condemns him to In'll. The king is to he a 
source of pleasure to subjects and Iris greatest wealth arises 
from out of (he loyalty of his subjects (of. Kau ^di‘tH'pyuO- 
Protection and maintenance of subjects is his only sacrifice. 
He is to live for his subjects like a pregnant woman who 
takes food for the nour ishm ent of the child iu the womb (Ohs, 
223. 225). While extolling the king's services, ihe Parana 
harps on the parallelism between the duties of the king 
Kiiul those of the gods {Ch. 22t!). The king is to learn the 
sciences which are the same as in the Arthasastr;:. The 
Agni Parana, like the ArthafifLstra, gives us a daily routine 
of the king and advises him to appoint advisers and minis¬ 
ters. The Agni Purina mentions among these, the 
Purohila, the Amfttya, the Prat ill aru, ihe iSftndhivigrafcdka, 
the Dhanadliyaksa, the Durgadhyuksu, the AatrAdhynlqn 
and other officials in charge of various departments, after 
ascertaining their qualities and weakness. He should mcn- 
taiu sai efficient and powerful army, should guard bis frrm 
tiers, appoint officers over single villages, groups of in and 
mu villages and employ numerous spies in various garl™ 
(rli, 241). He should take care always to guard his person. 

He should be on the alert to save his people from the 
oppression of enemies of peace, as well as- from high 
handed officials, especially the K Avast has. He should also 
make arrangements for the administration of just ice both 
civil and criminal (Chs. 227, 253). The Puruiia mentions the 
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eighteen heads of law and the eight limits of Justice (nstrt 
iigitj, \W i have passages on (he various heads of adjudica¬ 
tion, Wo find rules of taking evidence and ihe mention of 
ordeals. Some images hear upon the rights of labourer 
ami I he law of usuary (Ch, 253). Lastly, I ho Parana 
edioo the traditional idea dial if il ie king failed to find 
out the thief, he was to make good the loss of his subject* 
caused by thieves from Ids own treasury (Ch 233-2112), 
winch is an echo of the view of the Arlhasastra, In erimi- 

nal law, barbarous punishments are found mentioned in the 
work £Ch. 22"). 

Discussing taxation, the Parana extols the importance 
0f ktm or tr ^ury B iHl points nut (hat every tiring depends 
upon money. The items of taxation are mentWl but 
Bvflhmanas are exempted from all paymenis. Dutv on 
l,f ^mnwrce was to be leived so as to keep some 
profits to merchants (Ch. 223). Mines were not to lie ox- 
hHosted recklessly. Laws lo regulate the dealings of 
merchants anti trader* are found (Ch. 258). The adultam- 
ion of loodatuffn, dishonesty in cotnmercitl dealing* the 
use uf false weights are to lie severely punished The rcim 
! ahotl of and prices is enjoined in strong terms and 

IS regarded us one of ihe primary duties of the kina? 
t ornmng or undue raising of prices was to be sterufv 
cbecked (Lh. 258), All these clearly show tbo:influence of 
iIn Ai ihasaatru. The Pur&fla then mentions the l yeutanas 
uf a kingdom and like the Arthasfistm, it makes a dialinc 
!°tr Da ™ a!ld 'Hlmm Vyasenaa, In counec- 

hon with the first it mentions the catastrophes caused by 
ire, uatcr, flood, disease, famine and pestilence. The chief 
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Vy asanas. according to the rurSUna, are Rfijyiwyasautt, 
Maiilrivyaaanu, Sau^ntavyasanii, Kogtivyasana-, Duu<J« 
vyasana. Rfistravyesuiiu, IJurgavyasamv and Baiavyasmnn; 
It calls upon king* tu remedy evils of all kinds by 'heir 
exertions. 

In iT-geJd to war and foreign policy, the Purflna con 
tains foiiifl i nfo rmal ion. Th: army with its five seel ions* 
(Maula, Bhrtnka, sreyi, Subtil, Akivika) must be well-orga¬ 
nised while various kinds of forts are to lie built. Hie 
various kinds of Vyuhas, as well as the way of dealing 
with mi enemy are mentioned in detail. In all these 
matters we find I ho influence of the A rthaiftsfcru and the 
later Niti lilecture. Weapons are mentioned while nnu-li 
attention is devoted to signs, portents, mantras and magical 
rites to ensure victory. In ail these we find a great infin- 
enee of astrology and a belief in signs and portents. 

The Puriimi mentions the Mamluhi and gives us thy 
traditional moans of ssif-presevvation and inquest 
(Cli. 244). The four kinds of diplomatic emmi&ariis (e.g, 
Data, Nisj-siftrtha, Milartha, Sftscaifiliamba) are enumerated 
as well as sixteen kinds of treaties. U mentions tin* 
different aspects of state relations and gives dirt^dions as 
lo the I jest ways of gaining success (Ca. 244). I hem i* 

nothing now in these matters. 

As in most works on the art of government, we find 
various other topics, namely, I he building «£ I owns and 
forts, notes on agriculture and manuring, dissertations on 
gems and metals, and other allied topics, 

Jai i Pumnm Many of tbe cosmologiesI ideas found in 
the Pumps* find place in Jaiu Pm anas modelled on thei r 
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Uin *f. u ewmtonwrUi. The Jains postulate a number of 
creation-cycles ami presuppose an ideal slate of nature in 
the beginning of creation. The earliest age w& an a^e of 
plenty, virtue and immortality, when all [hr- wan is of man- 
ku.d were supplied by the Kalpa-Vrksas. In course of time 
according u> the Adipmflna, these blessings became fewer 
mu people elected Pralisruti ks (he first Kulakara or uatri- 

, (,1;uluali - v [ill ‘ Kfdpa-trees became fewer and men's 
troul.les became greater and at last the tre-s uf gift dis¬ 
appeared. Social changes were introduced at the instance 
of successive patriarchs. lien’s lives became artificial and 
instead of being above wants they had to exploit the earth 
Ii^-dcva, the last patriarch divided men into three cask* 

{hsainyas. \ fl,5 *' aa - ntl liras) and established six oecti 
pa I iuiis. Social life sprang up, towns and villages were 
hum^and as society became more and more complex, the 
principle of chastisement for wrong-doing was promulgated 
and 1 oltucal existence canto into being 

In the Jain Purtlnas, the theory of castes is rather 
d.lTrrem though modelled on that of the Ptim* §££ 
-uditnai : msare admitted as forming a separate caste, but 
rj( t Uli ' hmaT .'* one endowed with the highest quuli- 
tZ Th t7' ' [ Uarft Purfl ^- there iB nothing 

In the j ". j7 l 77 U : a ^7 JSt,VetyihiUff 10 Bs^a-dova'. 

nn. , m ' ,h ° Him * Miir Mttnncji,Ktr., 

C * 77 Un °“. the dulies HncJ obligation of kings. There 
J* loth mg new m if and only contemporary Hindu ideas 
find expression in it. 1 * ueart 

. .. Th r. Swrtis and Mtondhas In the teter Snirtia 
hi handbag Wo find practically a continuance of old ideals. 
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Bfliaspati has nothing new to Rav on the duties and ubliga 
(ions of kin^s, though f’is contributions to various branches 
of civil ami commercial law, especially the law relating to 
corporations, guilds and jokil-stoek companies cannot be 
minimised, 

Kntyayana, though devoting (lie greatest part of his 
treatise to Vynvah&ra or civil law. has little to say on ihc 
ail ol government. But & few of the verse? attributed to him 
are of great importance. In these he eulogises the great 
service of kings to their subjects. The king was bul the 
god Tndra incarnating as a man for llie good of humanity 
( 4fT'^^<PT: HFTT-f fwjfh ). 

Mis primary duties were, according io K&tyflyana, the pro¬ 
tection of subjects and the chaslisemenl of wrong-doers, 
lie was to mdnlnin the widow, the orphan and the aged 
without means, According to the law-giver the king was 
the parens patron of his subjects, per excellence being 
the "homo of the homeless, the protector of those without 
proloci ion, the son of the son less and the father of the 
fatherless," Cf. 

^ft s riv^i€«i 5^ wf. l 
nrjprr? ifft Tlffa: FlWT II 

To lieu of this great social service ihe king was 
entitled to the usufruct us of n sixth part of ihe produce of 
his subject*' fields in addition lo other cesses a rdf dues. 1 le 
who did his duties properly was entitled lo all this in lieu 
of his protection, bul a king who failed to discharge his 
duties properly was a sinner (Appendix l lo Kaiyavana- 
nniiasjMiigiaha by the present author), Cf 
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^Hi4i 3 crai hm;h«j w*k\ l 

’T’T^TH J|r 7JiTT*f r[ l| 

*TffPtf ^rftFq i 

#wT*rm?j ;j*t fi^Hfijn.-i^ u 

fe qt ^rt m; ve* v qrF 1 ^: i 

TIFTWII q SDpr5 WW’ITTVK *| TTWTE li 

Nnrada gives tm the traditional account of the uriojii of 
royalty. He harps on die evils gaining ground in the 
vvorhl oti account of the lapse of primeval Dlmrmtt and (he 
eternal conflict of men. After describing the evils of 
Mfttsya-nyaya, he points out that to save society from such 
troubles the king holds the rod of chastisement {Hamkt 
rthtira) and he alone among men was the lord of himself 
(Asvatantm). The right of ruling hie subjects wes acquir 
■ - v lile kin E }> y Ili « fap«* (tapah-JcrUdh prajiJ rajHd). II, 
represented the prerogative 0 f the five grout gods U_, Agni 
In.ira, Soma, Y&ma and Dhnnada, Protection nf subjects 
was his primary duty (tuxya dhanttah praU-raksft) and 
this protection of subjects entitled him to exact taxes which 
were but his wages, {bam m tasyn vihitak praju-mhtna- 
vetanani). ’ ' 

t'arafiara There are other legal irealises, but unfoitii 
mnriy most of these books are frogmen tarv and they devote 
most of I heir att e n|f on to Aeara and PrAyaAciltV The 
Pffir&Sara Shifti has very lillte to say on the political id,-a Is 
or tt, e administrative system, 1 i deals bainlv with Ac Am 

Anrn t the duties of castes and their privileges. 

The works of VyAsa and Suhkha Lifcbifa are fragmeu- 
tary The views of these are quoted by Ni bandha writers, 
but thero w ver Y information as to political life. 
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A ft or ihose metrical Siurties we have a large number 
of legal coni men lari as and Nibandbas which continue flic 
old iradii ion toget her with later modifications and changes 
which arc justified and supported by quotations from old 
lexis including many from the jjfprating and upa-purflnu:*. 
\Ve have a large number of comment a Lora on llie Mann 
S amhi tA «f whom, (be more import mi t are Govindarftju, 
MedhiUilhi and Kulluka. Of the commentators of Yajiln- 
valkya, (he most important name is that of VijMuesvarii 
whose Mitaktjara which has exercised a very great in¬ 
fluence upon the later course of Hindu civil law ami its 
authority is recognised to-day almost over the whole of 
India by British courts. The commentary of Apurarka, a 
ivoukau prince of the 12th century is also worthy of note. 
The commentary Mitak^arA has in its turn been comment¬ 
ed upon and the Biduinbhuna Tika shows a great legal 
acumen. The commentary of Asalifiya on lha .Naiada 
Smriti is an old work while we have a commentary, the 
Yaijayauti, oil the Vi$yu Smrli, composed in the 17th 
century. In course of Lime, many more such commentaries 
have been written. 

The .\i band has were compose (.1 for the guidance of 
Hler princes, judges and administrators. Of these Nil mu 
dims, the more important are the Punisaru Mfidhavya 
attributed to MAdhavAcftrya of Vijnyuuugar (t4ih cen¬ 
tury), that of -Jimutabkhana whose 1 JayubhOga Ls of great 
authority in Bengal. Smrtieamlrika of Havana Jihiit ift, 
the Yirtitiiiirodaya. a huge encyclopedia, of which portions 
are devoted to law and politics, attributed to Mitramiira, 
the volumes attributed to Caudeivuni, Yacaflpati Misra 
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niul Raghun&udana of Bengal as well as Ike Vyabahftra 
inuyuklia, and the Ximayasiiidhu have exercised « great 
mfluitiico upon the later law courts and judicial adminia- 
iration, in all these Xibandhas, we have the old frndi 
f |un m law and politics continued with some modifications. 
Everywhere, we find the kings authority extolled ami 
ims duty of maintaining his subjects and administering 
justice.impartially are repeatedly laid down. The kin*» 
authority was unquestioned and there were no cheeks "o 
t a | W0 ^! Bm But ,hou « h everywhere we find the sicrio- 

aifril >1, Works like lhv ^janitipralc^a. 

^d to Mi tram) Sr a draw our attention to the iradi 

("'* ; ,Hl 011 Vedic and Brahman* age. 

m ir» iT e * hf,S Said •*»* ">» view* of Mrtni- 
„ ™ ,he acceefl!on »nd coronation „f [ he kin „ , Sm 

22* »>■ He give. „ prominent puS'co^ 

king a coronation oath. 

Jiibandhas os well as handbooks on the art of «nveni 

71 “:? H "f*** “»** ™,- Wi £& 

s- \z ctriiz: 

.-HeTl v" "° rk - "* V * v adftrnava-selu was 
STllL T W "* «W »' Maharaj. Kanji, 
publish „ work tfEKSr Pa,re ” iSeJ 8 P*" 11 " 
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SOCIAL and political evolution 


I 

Political Decline and Fall 

Having traced the difficreni phases of social and i>oli- 
iictil evolution in Tndia, we now pass nn to the history of 
the decline uiul fall of Hindu political life. Even Lo the 
last i lays of Hindu independence, the intellect uni activity 
of the people remained undisturbed but this could not 
arrest the impending political decay which ended with the 
conquest of India by the Musas Imams. As we bavu 
already indicated, perpetual disunion, the decay of the 
genius of consolidation, con tempt for political unity 
and the predominance of clan or dynastic interest weak¬ 
ened the political structure in India. From the 7th cen¬ 
tury, the menace of victorious Islam became apparent, but 
still nn great ruler appeared to unify the peoples of India 
under one sceptre. The reign of Harsa saw the conquest 
of the Mekran coast and the first Arab raids on the 
western coast of India. About half a century I aim*. Sum 
passed to the Muslim invaders, welcomed and assisted by 
lhe local Buddhists. The progress of Islam was retarded 
for a time by a number of onuses and circumstances but 
within two centuries the Turks of Ghazni, established on 
the north-western frontier, took up (lie task of conquer- 
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ing India. The genius of Mahmud annexed the Punjab 
fin it seni a thrill of horror throughout Hindustan by his 
lightning raids. Further progress eastward was retarded 
for some lime On account of (he weakness of the Ghuznivi 
tes themselves, but a eeniury and & half later the task of 
conquering Hindustan was taken up by the sultans ol 
G Resisted by the Raj pi 1 1 rulers of Non hern India 
hu a iline. The (diori succeeded in setting one Rajput, prince 
again si another, and when the Cftham&na rrthvirAja was 
slain at the second buttle of Tar&iu the flood-gates of 
Islamic conquest were opened for ever and the tide of 
conquest swept over (lie whole of northern India. The 
Tm-ki sultanate of Delhi was established find under these 
vigorous Turk! rulers Islamic rule was consolidated prac¬ 
tical! v all over northern India. The Deccan and the sou>h 
I'esistcd for about a century but with At add din Khilji 
and Muhammad Tugfilak all the rich vet enervated 
monarchies succumbed to Hie attacks of ihe Turki armies. 
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Political Downfall and Us Causes 


The causes of Indian downfall have been explored by 
many historians. Some have attributed it merely to the 
disintegnmim influence of caste, some to tin- over influence 
of religion and ascet icism, some to t lie Inherent, weakness of 
the Hindu character ns well as the enervation, both of boi.lv 
and mind arising out of a damp climate, some to the con¬ 


flict of religions. 

The subject is a complicated one and requires a cure- 
fitl analysis. Apparently, political disunion, savage iuicr- 
iiccine fends and horrible reprisals on all sides bail gone 
nn for centuries and undermined the political frame of 
India But the ground for disunion had been prepared by 
various causes and circumstances. From the earliest times, 
tlie desire for unification, social and political, and the 
establishment of homogeneity at all costs bad been abso 
Intelv lacking. The jar of racial differences, and the conflict 
of antagonistic social ideate had all but contributed k> a 
temporary settlement of divergences by means of compro¬ 
mises. The older type of imperialism aimed merely .1 tage- 
iiiouy and not Ibe consolidation of one central petite* 

authority In aortal on- «W>«» »»«*" “? S ™”Cen 
compromise. predominated. Hence, (here 
looseness characterising boll, aoc.nl and pul i u. r « 
Later social complexities and rehsiona .jpheavata had a^L 
ed or ronlribuLed to this. From tl» 0ih century IU Ota 
advent of strong imperialist statesmen ami the tenchers, o 
the ArttuuSustia school. contributed to the holding up of 
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* stro "8 | y weularat.it* as well „ ^ 

esul.lislHuei.i of ail all-India empire. The Maurvas suc- 
>» u"»i'igtho whole country- ,m,l„ |hcir scentro t„„ 
he repentance and the pociacism of Asoku undermined 
8 “'“f ul th<> >"i|<erial structure and his religious iiroutt- 
•“ lm ' ■ I ««w it. This brought about afujen 
■ hut 11 nan on for three centuries and when there was a 
reausetiattut, of the Hindu powers, the idea of an 

f“ plre ' vos n8V8r revived As pointed out al- 
re»h India came to lie divided into a large tmmlier of poll 
Ileal divisions each dominated by a strong suzerain power 
“ o’ l,r " of ‘T 8 - "** tmmber of such states multiplied and 

His,,? Til p' . U ' ,hnmCda " po,1, l ues '- the clanuish patri- 
, , 1,1 liajputs did more liarm than gootl to the 
country. Thus India lost her poKtu*! unity and bemw 
a mere geographical expression/ 

Urn spirit of local separatism became stronger everv 

* f d " ' . 0 T> . um1jer <)f P e % dynasties multiplied ami t> 

feudal organisation dominated all ifa* principalities. As 
pointed out already, the people ceased to take an active 
part in polll w and «ho history of the period was simply the 

Fvcrvi1ii ! ^ dyDastiefi for supremacy, 

i\ Ihmg was left u> ihe kings and to tint masse* 

were relegated the duty of producing the necessaries 

o life, paying tribute to their masters and of obeying their 

■oinmnmi* implicitly. Whatever other activities they 

.in - were to their own co-operative undertakings 

i the TtUage commnnihas, the guilds and the munirim- 

‘f 8, ^ h ** e h H ‘ rtlc * m their turn uudermincfl tbo power 
and authority of the kings and the idea of political 
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durity practically disappeared from the country. The do 
mm alisat ion and apathy of the p»ooplo is apparent from the 
narm lives or Muslim historians who describe how I he 
cavalry raids of Mahmud were absolutely unopposed and 
mark the apathy of the people in general. The work or 
defence had iwen monopolised by kings and the people 
were not only apathetic but remained absolutely powerless 
lo resist the march of an enemy either Indian or foreign, 
Indian princes too, had become so devoid of moral and poli¬ 
tical sense that far from nuiling against tine common enemy, 
mosi of them thought il expedient lu ensure their safety by 
forming alliances with extra-Indian powers whose main 
objective was to complete the subjugation of the country 
at the earliest opportunity.* Some princes indeed, like 
VisMadeva Caiiamana or the tiuliud uvula l.lovinda made 
sporadic efforts to stem the tide of foreign invasion, but 
they never thought of making u common and united stand 
against the early Muslim invaders. 

Political downfall was hastened by intellectual decay 
as well as social and religious demoralisation, the vigour 
of the Indian intellect had long been undermined The 
ramification of caste, the multiplication of sub-castes and 
I be growth of mutual jealousies among caste-people chad ray¬ 
ed the idea of a social whole which had been Until up Out 
of diverse eLhntc elements. The idea of harmony was 
displaced by discord. Too much of u strung ban was laid 
on inter dining and intermarriage, the \ arnas ceased to 
exist uud C&stes came to existence. Perhaps the narrow 

* Thf rifontw of the lliUlrikEHw with the Ante whJ the pouiUk nHtanw 
butw«)ii the IlniUor ■ «i Kiflauj with ttei Olion nr *urthy el u«U-. 
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eommunaJism uf the aboriginal tribes and clans invaded i ho 
social ideas of the ruling element. Each caste again, was 
subjected fo the minutest subdivision on ihe principle of' 
difference in occupation, in religious belief and through 
difference in domicile, and in course of time, each one oi 
ibcse casles and sub-casles became an air-tight compart¬ 
ment. 

There was a decay in religion and this was closely 
associated with intellectual demoralisation. Abstract 
nit r a physical principles or the real teachings underlying 
the ethical codes promulgated by host of religious 
teachers failed to impress the Indian mind which delighted 
unlv in concrete images or in the rigorous obedience to for- 
■ iiuh[n> and rites. The shadow came to be worshipped 
wluly the substance was lost sight of. Philosophy failed to 
impress the mass mind and ritualism obtained complete 
domination. Philosophers in their turn came into conflict 
amongst themselves and in the initial of the polemics of 
words and she conflicts of ideas, the first and fundamental 
principles were forgotten. The attempt at definition and 
hi ferprelation gave rise to further divergencies among the 
philosophers and thinkers themselves and these in their 
turn helped the rise of numerous seels which distinguished 
themselves by their animosity to each other The result 
was that for ordinary people there remained no other 
b 1' «'“> Figure in m8cam rilu „| 8 ima 

meaningless observances transmitted to them by iheir fore- 
a hers and of which the meaning was neither known, nor 
evdisregarded worthy of being enquired info. 

Symbolism also invaded religion and along with sym- 
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holism came in ft host of newer deities with newer riles ami 
practices, some evolved out of those of old, while the 
lent were borrowed from llie primitive peoples .or even the 
foreigners with whom die people came into vontaei In- 
numerable deities were conceived form the different 
forces and aspects of nature will* newer modes of worship¬ 
ping them? Forms and images multiplied, everyday 
nc\v rituals were invented and as these became more and 
more elaborate, religion lost Its simplicity and faith its 
importance as (he basic principle uf religion. Evergrowing 
eclecticism maintained, I he spirit of toleration and harmony, 
bin (be spirit of outer concord voultl not dispel Hie discord 
within the minds of men. Worship itself was invad'd 
with gorgeous riles, and anthropomorphism earned 
to excess made room for ritualistic degradation and 
introduction of obscene practices. The trnLh of ihew re¬ 
marks is apparent from the history of Buddhism. The 
philosophy of Jiuddhn was hardly understood and even in 
the First Buddhist Convention we find differences arising 
out of tlimsy points of ritual Buddhism divided in time 
into innumerable schools ami with tin- rise of Mali ay tom. 
the early tenets of Buddha wore forgotten. Buddha him- 
self was transformed into a God and the Mahayamsts con¬ 
nived the omnipotent Bodhisattvas. These again were 
transformed into gods and innumerable deifies nude and 
female came to receive the worship from the votaries 
of a religion which had originally no scope for ,ma S® *°j. 
ship or tho veneration of id*. The «'«*"***** 
fought with bitternees while ihe masses e»nk lower «n<l 
lower do.™ in idolatory and obseone religious practices. 
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The same was also true of Hinduism. The lihakt* cull 
Inculcated the idea of a personal God to he appeased by the 
votary by means of worship. These gods again became 
many and each one of them gave rise to innumerable forms 
through dive mil iee of conception in its various aspects. 
The worship of those became popular and held out hopes 
of die future to the devotees. But soon this elaborate pan¬ 
theon and the maze of the more elaborate ritual killed the 
spirit out of mans minds, l ho religious sects split up into 
sub-sects and these again became numerous and hostile tu 


each other. 

Along with the rise of this new religion, the ethical 
codes were also modified. The Sinrlis inculcated the value 
of ucam in human life and by means of Arthaimdm 
Juiqtfd on the hopes and fears of mankind to have these 
codes rigidly obeyed. Bodily purity became the key-note 
<o this ethical code and as such the minutest regulations' 
originally unknown, of food, touch and association were laid 
down. The principle of rationality was masked by a faith 
It. the rigid code of taboos and prohibitions. Foreigners 
were looked down upon, contact with them became an 
abomination, and sea-voyages were prohibited. The 
I'uranas while they did much to enlighten the musses 
socially and intellectually became the repository of this 
reactionary legislation. The Mdra came to be denounced 
m °Pprobrious terms, women were socially and intellec 
tually degraded while the lowest cosies were relegated a 
pnsinon worse than llmt of animals or b&asts of burden. 
And th>* stands In strange contrast with Ihe time-honoured 
a it ton of India. A people which Worshipped ihe deity 
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iii (hf female form, denounced womanhood in opprobrious 
farml and while paniheistie philosophy delighted in regard¬ 
ing everything animate as the incarnation ami manifest a- 
iion of the superb all-pervading ttrahman, its votaries 
si niggled hard to be conscious that men were degraded by 
iheir contact with ilietr socially degraded fellowmen■ 

Such being the prevailing mentality of the day, the 
priesthood also sank low in the ihielleental scale. Hie 
Brahmin ceased m be the philosopher and became the 
slave of society, the guardian and protector <T a code nl 
life <tivowed from reason and morality. At the same time 
time, the Hindu mind delighted in feeding upon ils own 
excellence and the depravity of the rest of the world. 
Minutest regulations bound him down and these became 
obstacles to the continuance of a progressive life. Tin 1 people 
became averse to changes and worshipped the past. I hi 
spirit of progress and rationalism was killed, -Life was 
characterised by the rigid standard of rigour and artificia¬ 
lity and extreme aversion to change. Many of the religions 
of the later period emphasised those principles of life winch 
weakened the physical frame and enervated the mind. 
Pacifism killed (he ardour foi war or national resistance 
The extreme regard for life emphasised by Jainism made 
life almost impossible The ihimsd and Pharma of A>ok 
had laid prostrate India at (he feci of the < brooks. Panhmns 
and oilier semi-savage foreign mens. The religious zeal of 
Haifa, the Neo-Asoka of the seventh century, did pwli- 
rally the same Ihing. Later Yatanavism manifested the same 
tendencies and brought almost the same consequences Ii 
introduced a paefiem which in course of time tended 
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towards masochism. Man entirely at the mercy of the deity 
osf sight of active duties and craved for dissolution which 
became tha only goal of life. Decayed Buddhism with 
is commixture of Tantric rites displayed worse tendencies. 
The nihilism of Buddha, too high for ordinary men and 
offering no hopes for the future gave place to a meaningless 
maze of obscene ritual but lacking in faith or reason as its 
1 emulation. The meaningless monasticism ate away the 
of individual life and wrecked the morals of socie^ 
On many an occasion (he monks displayed hostility lo (he 
imlrncal authority. Sometimes they' made common cal 
vwth the foreign enemy and if we are to believe the testi¬ 
mony of foreign historians, they weakened the defence of 
Ihe country by inviting foreign enemies * 


nmtT 1 hist ° r: " ns Muhammad- 

Buddr? f , J n ‘•is expedition against l>ah 

: P ' a ' f Simi,nr part tIuri «g the ill Vasin 
l Ta r an a th Trans] a ted by Schiefner; fh. XXVI 

described as the messengers of the Tuniskas.) 


Kasim was helped by the 

According to Taranath, the 
Magndha by the Muslims 
The Buddhist monks are 
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Muslim State System 

Established in India the Mussalmans themselves 
became subject to the influence of the same forces which 
had influenced the Hindus. Within a century and a half. 
Islamic India became a medley of independent sultanates 
fighting against each other. It is curious to note how 
some of these states, practically occupied the same location 
and geographical position as their predecessors in Hindu 
India, during the age of disruption preceding Muslim con¬ 
quest. Thus, Gujrat which had remained under the 
Caulukyas, became a MusliA sultanate, similarly, Malwa 
of the Paramaras became an independent Muslim king¬ 
dom. In the east, Bengal separated itself under a Muslim 
dynasty and in eastern Hindustan, the Sarki sultanate 
of Jaunpore, very nearly corresponded to the Gahadavala 
monarchy. In the Deccan, the region occupied by the 
Calukyas and the Rastrakutas became the seat of the 
Bahmani kingdom, while in the extreme south a Hindu 
national resurrection laid the foundations of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom established over the region, once domi¬ 
nated by the Pallavas and the Colas. 

In the midst of an almost continuous war, the Hindus 
showed remarkable tenacity. For more than five centuries 
the onslaught of Islamic arms before which all other power¬ 
ful monarchies had succumbed without a semblance of 
resistance failed to make a permanent impression upon the 
country. The Hindu resisted tenaciously during these 
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five centuries and even though subjugated, took the earliest 
opportunity of asserting himself politically. He succeed¬ 
ed not only in preserving his hoary culture but also 
in sweeping back the tide of Islamic domination whenever 
opportunities presented themselves. The wonderful vita¬ 
lity of the race and its unflinching tenacity to its own cul- 
luie and tradition showed itself never more gloriously than 
during the period of struggle for existence. Throughout 
lhe whole of this period, we never find a continuous epoch 
of submission on the part of the conquered and no century 
passes without a movement for resurrection and political 
assertion in one part of the country or the other. The resis 
tance of the Hindu and his tenacity was wonderful like that 
of a modern entrenched cartip which shows new front 
-when the first lines and outworks are battered. In each 
century, we find national wars of resurrection. In the 13th 
century the whole of central and southern India together 
wuth states like Orissa and scattered principalities in the 
north still maintained their independence. In the 14th 
within a few years of Muhammad Tughlak s conquests the 
princes of Vijayanagar had flung back the side of Turlci 
conquest and had laid the foundations of a mighty 
monarchy which checked further Islamic conquest in'"the 
south for more than two centuries. Similar w^as the case 
with Rajputana where the rulers of Mewar had not only 
asserted their own independence but were successfully 
resisting and conquering the Muslim sultans of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the 16th century, the Mewar Prince Sanaa 

was bold enough to make a bid for the restoration of th* 
Hindu empire. 







PoHlictil Downfall ' 


The failure of Sanga and (he weakness of (he Turko- 
Afglutns gave a chance iua new line of Turks under iiabar 
lo found a new Muslim dynasty Devoid of bigotiy* and 
tacking the ferocity of the Turks of previous ages Unbar 

brought with him the dream or a great empire f ... 

fvvt though his son was to realise the ambition of his father, 
it was reserved for Ids grandson, the illustrious Akbar, to 
translate into action ike dreams and ideals which had al¬ 
ready manifested themselves in the activities of the early 
Mugh&ls as weJJ as of Sher Shah. 


* fl„WrV rat!oily diwuv.rftl «dkt i»« Miration it worthy of nut,-. 









IV 

II indu-Muslim Rapprochement 

The war for re-surrection was continued throughout 
the long centuries of Muhammadan domination, and its 
Iasi phase was attained during the 17th century and even 
the 18th which saw the decline of Mughal rule and the 
advent of the English, later on destined lo be the sole politi¬ 
cal power in the country. But in the midst of these strug¬ 
gles, while the extreme champions of Islam were engaged 
in fighting the staunchest of votaries of Hindu social and 
political regeneration, a remarkable movement was going on 
lor the establishment of a rapprochement between (he two 
communities. In the course of time, the ferocity of the 
1 nrki character which knew no mercy for the enemy even 
w ien lie was a co-religionist or a kinsman softened down 
and the influence of Indian climate as well as social teach¬ 
ings made them almost Indian ised. Among Hindus too there 
appeared teachers and saints who wished to divert the at¬ 
tention of men from the arena of political conflict to the 
path of peace, amity and good will. ‘The deity was one’ they 
said The Allah of the Muslims was none else than the Visnu 
and Siva °f the Hindus. Salvation was obtainable through 
faith m the sole omnipotent Almighty whose children the 
Hindu and the Muslim were. Bigotry stood in the path of 
man s prosperity in this life.ae well as bliss and beatitude 

m ,fe after death - was the real essence of religion' 

amt not a fanatical devotion to the rituals prescribed in 
he nval religmus systems and’emphasised by fanatical 
priests on both sides. 


H indu-Mussahnam Rapprochement 3S-5 

From the 14th century, such teachers made their appe¬ 
arance in the country and preached their ideas. Among 
the Hindu teachers of note was Ramananda who scrupled 
not to preach his religion to the untouchable or to the 
Muslim. One of this disciples was Kabir, by birth a Julah 
and a staunch votary of Visnu. The next great figure was 
Baba Nanak who was acclaimed as a Guru of the Hindus 
as well as a Pir of the MuSsalmans. The same tenets were 
disseminated by Srf-Caitanya, the Vaisnava teacher of 
Bengal. In the Deccan and in the south, many more such 
teachers were multiplied and they did much to c alm down 
the ferocity and fanaticism of the extremists of both the 
communities. 

Among Muslims, there appeared a host of such teachers 
—bona fide Muslims, not Indian converts. The verses of 
Sufis like Sanai of Gliazna, Nizami- Attar of Nisapur, of 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Sadi, Hafiz, Mir Dard of Delhi, of Amir 
Khasru and of Ibrahim Jaisi became popular and are still 
sung by Hindus and Muslims alike. Rasa Khan's Savaiyas 
are still chanted in Vaisnava temples. The catholicity of 
Ghalib of Delhi who would bury the Hindu at Ka'ba 
and cremate the Muslim at Benares, reflected the same 
mentality of toleration, amity and good will. To add to 
this, every student of Hindi literature is aware of the vast 
number of Muslim Vaisnava poets. Among the Bengali 
Vaisnavas, the following names are remarkable—e.g. 
Nasir Mahmud, Murtaza, -Alawal, Ali Raja, Shah Akbar 
and Said Sultan. In Bengal, Muslims patronised Bengali 
literature, composed songs and verses in honour of the 
Divine Mother, and the process is still going on. The pro- 
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cess is not only remarkable but is cliaracteristic of the 
mentality produced and fostered only in the soil of India. 

This spirit of toleration led 'to a Hill in the fighting and 
ic igious animosity was henceforth banished from the 
country. Muslim princes too became champions of tolera¬ 
tion Even Alauddin Khilji, denounced as a ferocious tvrant 
>y the contemporary Muslim historians, recognised that 
religion had nothing to do with the business of the state 
bu was something which concerned the soul of the private 

mST, rh :, ' a8 ' line 0f Tulki showed r£ 

markable toleration, and Babarts grandson, though he 

adopt ffi I 6 '" ''' 1 * S “ S ' 8unch Muslim "’ c "‘ so far as to 
“‘"f man , ners “ nd CU8 toms and devised the Din 
llaht the true rehg.on intended for both the Hindu and 

& s “ a bi ft'*' , HiS S0 " Jaha "* ir Mowed the 
oot steps of his father and there was calm in India for a 

. “d ,r,h° d ' ThM ! 3 nUmbCr <* andcirfum 

tances led to the renewal of the war of Hindu ressurrec- 
mhlsTof thisUm^ ° f the SeVenteenth centur y and in the 

ZZl^rr repnsai8 ° n i>oth which ie,i 

o the downfall of the great Mughal empire. Even before 
he accession of Aurungzeb, denounced as a bigot by nianv 
historians, the Sikhs in the Punjab wt it y y 
defeated Imperial armies white Shtah raiLfl 
ard of revolt in the Deccan. eouri o, Ms war he^ 
were animosities and hatreds revived mi i . ’ theie 
period of conflict the tolerant spirit departed fr '" 8 th* 

■ — •' ..“ 
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and showed once more the remarkable vitality of the 
Hindu race in politics. 

The Hindus became active everywhere. The Rajputs 
resented the reimposition of the Jiziya and threw off the 
allegiance to the Mughals. The .Tats repeatedly devasta¬ 
ted the region near the capital and ultimately founded a 
small principality of their own. In the Deccan, the illus¬ 
trious Shivaji (inspired by the great Ramdas) and his 
successors laid the foundations of a Hindu state (modelled 
on the directions of the writers on polity during the close 
of the Hindu period) in course of the first half of the 18th 
century. The Marathas became powerful enough to think 
of a restored Hindu empire. But the weakness of the 
central authority, the separatist tendency of the feuda¬ 
tories and office-bearers and the lack of the spirit of con¬ 
solidation led to the final break-up and the downfall of the 
so-called Maharatta confederacy, which in its hey-day 
stretched almost from the foot of the Himalayan hills to 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. 

The Gurkhas became active in the region of 
the Himalayan hills but their further expansion 
was checked by the rising British power. In the 
Punjab, which had for nearly a century been con¬ 
verted into the battle ground of foreign invaders, the dis¬ 
ciples of Guru Govind made a bid for the establishment 
of a theocratic commonwealth. Perhaps there was an 
atavy of the old republican tradition among the Jats and 
the local tribes which had remained submerged for so 
many centuries. But this theocratic tendency could not 
maintain itself for long and the Misl leaders fought 
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amongst themselves for personal supremacy. The genius 
of Ranjit Singh succeeded in welding these divergent ele¬ 
ments into a strong monarchy in which communal hatred 
was almost eliminated, though feudal principles continued 
to work. With the death of this illustrious man, the Sikh 
monarchy fell to the ground as a result of personal - ambi¬ 
tions, the lawlessness of the army and the intrigues of rival 
families. With the fall of the Marhattas and the Sikhs 
English supremacy was fully established. 




•c. 









Socio-Political. Evolution of India 

In course of a long period of evolution India came 
to be the centre of a distinct type of social and political 
life. Communal freedom and harmony in the midst of 
diversity have been the marks of this civilization. In spite 
of racial divergences, linguistic differences and conflicting 
social and political ideals of the different sections of the 
community, a distinct cultural ideal came to be evolved 
and this gave a distinct stamp to the social and political 
life of India. She became and still remains the home of 
a distinct civilisation. Cultural harmony was the goal 
towards which all the conflicting ideas and idealte con¬ 
verged. The races were many; the languages were 
numerous; customs varied from province to province; 
consequently the social' structure was a federated organisa¬ 
tion in which there was a spirit of harmony which 
welded together these discordant elements. There was 
a sort of fundamental unity in the midst of insuperable 
obstacles to homogeneity. The seemingly heterogenous 
communities inhabiting the different corners of a big con¬ 
tinent came to look upon themselves as members of 
a vast social fold. India was the homeland of this culture; 
and proved to be the geographical foundation of the civi¬ 
lization which stood by itself, self-continent and separated 
from other centres of culture. The great mountains and 
rivers were held sacred by the Hindus of the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. Based on this sense of 
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geographical unity, the people came to profess reli¬ 
gions which though differing in ritualistic details 
had the same intellectual motif , -the same type 
of explanation regarding the universal system and almost 
the same method of approaching the deity with a view to 
obtain solace in this life and salvation in that beyond. 
Thus, in all the religious and philosophical systems we 
find the prime conception of the omniscient and omni¬ 
potent Brahman, the acceptance of the doctrine of rebirth, 
the supreme importance of Karma , the excellence of 
Ahimsa and the recognition of Jhdna and Bhakti as the 
truest path of attaining salvation. In social life we had 
the acceptance of the federated organisation known as 
caste, in spite of innumerable local differences and conflict 
of ideas. In social matters, similarly, while local customs 
received the fullest recognition, the law-givers coming 
from the remotest corners of the country all tended 
to accept a fundamental equitable principle through¬ 
out the whole of the vast land. In art and in 
aesthetics we find also the same conventions, motifs and 
tendencies, though there existed local variations as well as 
provincial schools of building and architecture.* 

In music also, there was the same thing. The diverse 
melodies favoured by the peoples of the different provinces 
all came to be united into one system of harmony and 
music. The names of rdgas and raginls are suggestive. 

• 

* In art which was pre-eminently religious we hnve the same ideology ami 
motif. In all the different schools of architecture the -inlying idea as well - ls 
arrangements are the same, 
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Thus we have a large number of names derived from the 
different provinces of India.t 

Social Evolution 

India being the centre of a distinct type of culture had 
her own social and political ideal evolved as a result of the 
influence of a peculiar environment together with the 
peculiarities of the social and political genius of her 
people. 

It has been the fashion with the western scholars to 
scoff at Indian political life, or to denounce the ideals 
which influenced her politics. India had no political life 
nor was there any room for political speculation in the 
country—has been the summing up of many western cri¬ 
tics. Her life, according to them, was essentially spiri¬ 
tual and there was a supreme neglect of the material side 
of human existence. Such has been the view of the 
majority of the western historians, while Indian social orga¬ 
nisation has received a greater amount of censure from 
them. They point out the existence of the caste system, 
the tyranny of the Brahmanic oligarchy, the subservience 
of the masses, the degradation of the womankind and last 
of all the existence of untouchability which deprives the 
lower classes of the status of manhood. I his view is 'eij 
often accepted without critical examination and the ave- 


t Gandhara (from Gandhara) Mfdava (from Malwa). Gurjara (from the 
Guriara country), Kanida (from Karnata), Gauda (from Gau.la), Jhijau(i (from 
fcjakabhukti) Thus, while divergences remained pre-eminent a harmony in . 
the midst of insuperable obstacles came to be evolved, and this lift become the 
keynote and the soul of Indian life. 
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rage Hindu historian is compelled to swallow this ex- 
parte judgment in good grace. Obsessed as we are with the 
political supremacy of the west, we hesitate to analyse 
this criticism at all and the average Hindu dares not raise 
his voice against the uncharitable criticism on the part of 
the western critic. More lamentable is another tendency 
which impels Indian scholars to glorify the past history 
of their country by making an attempt to read European 
institutions into our system. During particular phases of 
Indian social and political evolution they are happy to 
find a parallelism and a similarity between the institu¬ 
tions of India and those of the west but beyond that when 
the Indian scholar finds any dissimilarity or divergence 
he finds himself at a loss to explain it as the result of dif¬ 
ferent forces and factors operating in his own country. 
He Straight on attempts to explain the diversities of Indian 
social and political life as something untoward and ab¬ 
normal and hardly makes an attempt to explain their evo- • 
Jut ion as having been due to diversities in environinent 
and the conflict of different racial elements. It has 
been the professed aim and objective of the writer 
to attempt a better and truer explanation of the diver¬ 
sities we meet in India and to interpret them as 
the result of those peculiar factors which invariably 
modify the course of political and social life under different ’ 
environments. The value of environment as well as of 
the racial factor has received universal recognition to-day 
Environment moulds life, and no one to-day dare deny 
its proper jplace in social evolution. The racial factor has 
also been given its proper place in life but while discussing 
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ihe political and social life in India these are entirely lost 
sight of and the judgment of the western critic comes 
first without an examination of the evidence at his dis¬ 
posal. Western ideas as well as western values guide us 
in our enquiry while out of fear and ridicule the true 
scientific method is entirely lost sight of. 

In India, social evolution proceeded on a line entirely 
different from that of Europe. In the west, social life 
in its higher stage of development came to be associated 
with the idea of a social homogeneity based more or less 
on the principle of unity and equality within the commu¬ 
nal structure. Inequalities and diversities existed more 
or less in all centres of life. These led to continual racial 
and social war within the fold of each community. This 
war ended in the political superiority of one section of the 
population which either obliterated or socially assimilated 
the conquered people. And even then there was no end 
to this racial war and the ideal of equality and homoge¬ 
neity never became a reality. In Rome, the Romans re¬ 
mained a privileged race of rulers from which subject 
peoples extorted Roman citizenship as a result of a series 
of sanguinary social wars. Even at the end of these wars, 
the condition of the provincial was no more elevated than 
that of a slave. In Greece, there was the fiction of equa¬ 
lity and social homogeneity, yet in each city-state the 
ruling community was only a governing minority.domina¬ 
ting a more numerous population of aliens. Metres and 
slaves. Among the Jews, Ihe chosen people of God there 
went on an eternal struggle with the Gentile and I hough 
for a time victorious Judaism attained a temporary ascen- 
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dency, the decline of (he Jews reversed the whole stale of 
affairs. The Jews themselves became a subject race while 
the hated Gentile and the foreigner became his master. 
The lot of the Jew during the long centuries following the 
dispersal of the race is too well known to be repeated here 
Condemned to live in the Ghettos and liable to be plun¬ 
dered and slaughtered at will the Jew has ever since' con¬ 
tinued a deplorable existence and his present persecution 
m central Europe gives the lie to the European profession 
of justice and equality. In mediaeval and modern Europe, 
social homogeneity came to be attained as a result of 
sanguinary wars and revolutions in course of which was 
evolved the doctrine of equality from sheer political 
necessity. The rise of the nation-state, the value of 
the almost mechanised individual, solely guided by the 
mterests of the state either for aggression or for self 
preservation, the importance attached to huge conscription 
armies where the uniform type of man, easily combines his 

irhfjf 1 ? al < ; ontnbuted to fav °ur the acceptance of the 
deal of equality. But political equality did not solve all 
ie sotia questions and the true realisation of equality is 
yet to come as a result of further social evolution. 

furthermore, the profession of equality at home has 

:,rr! Tr ,he f l ? p ! 8n 1 ,eo P les ,he of equality 
alMoaJ. In their dealings with the coloured peoples and 

the aborigines in Ihe African colonies we find an air of 

supremacy and a contempt for Ihe conquered which is 

almost shocking. In almost all the extra European settle 

mems of the white races, the black, brown or red have' 

practically disappeared and where they still exist, they 
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are absolutely deprived of political rights and are allowed 
to live only in arid districts where they enjoy some quasi- 
civic rights which have been conferred on them out of a 
sense of necessity, 

In India, on (he contrary, we had from the beginning 
such an amount of diversity in the racial factor that the 
ideal of homogeneity became something out of the ques¬ 
tion. The socio-ethnic difference between the Aryan and 
the Dravidian, between the Dravidian and 'the pre-Dravi- 
dian aborigines and between these aborigines and the 
paleolithic savages was so great that the idea of a 
bomogeneus social structure could not be conceived at 
all. Race-prejudice which operated in the past and which 
operates so well even to-day in America, in South Africa, 
in recently conquered Abyssinia, and is so prominent in the 
dealings of the white peoples with the blacks, browns and 
yellows of the east and the south and which forms the 
key-note to the colonial policy of the white nations, 
asserted itself as one of the guiding factors in India. A 
war between the Ary a and the Dasa took place in India 
as we know from the Vedic hymns. This continued for a 
considerable long period with terrible consequences for the 
defeated non-Aryans. But gradually, a better under¬ 
standing developed and humanistic principles, respect for 
human life, a policy of tolerance for the creed and customs 
of others which have but only nominally made its 
appearance in Europe during the past century and which 
•have as yet failed to make any real impression, operated 
in India from early times. As a result of this we find a 
tendency towards forming a social whole oTtt of diverse and 
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conflicting elements. The. Hindu wanted harmony in the 
midst of conflicting elements and a federative social 
organisation was the only thing which could grovf in the 
country and thereby put an end to the other alternative of 
race-war and the extermination of the conquered. Such 
an organisation came into existence with hierarchical 
grades for diverse communities and with social duties and 
means of livelihood attached to each of them. In this way 
the principle of equality was sacrificed but in its place the 
lower orders received a guarantee for the protection of life 
and property and proper chances for the maintenance of 
life. This was, in short, the real explanation of what 
Europeans call caste system the prejudices and idiosyn- 
cracies associated with which call forth their sneer and 
perpetual ridicule. 

The so-called caste system thus came into existence 
as the result of a long social evolution extending over 
millenniums. It has undoubtedly its defects. The ex¬ 
clusiveness of the communities at the top, their tendency 
to repel the lower orders and their hankering for 
political power together with the consequent disunion 
did great harm to the social fabric of India. It stands even 
now in the way of that potent yet aggressive type of social 
organisation called nationalism. But with all these, it was 
a practical and workable solution of a great problem which 
has gone on throughout history and is still going on all 
o\ ei the world, namely, the war of races and the sangui¬ 
nary conflict of peoples ahvays ending with the obli-* 
teration of the vveak and the uncivilised. It allowed the 
weaker races th*e right to live and to contribute to the 
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social whole of which they came to form a part, though it 
subordinated some of their interests to those of others. 
The ideal of equality has l>een the watch word of European 
thinkers but, in practice, this profession of equality has 
failed to solve the fundamental problem. The Hindu 
inay be accused of prejudices and superstitions, of hatred 
and abhorence but he can never be arraigned on a charge 
of wilful extermination of the conquered aborigines, as has 
been the case in lands settled by the white races Tn course 
of the last three centuries.* And this is proved by the evi¬ 
dence of the history in India. The most primitive races still 
survive here and still thrive with a vigorous and \iiile 
existence; whereas in the lands colonised by the white 
races they have all been wiped out of existence. Theii 
relics have found place in the museums, where they evoke 
merely an antiquarian interest and prove the truth of the 
law of survival of the fittest. 

In course of time the two higher castes, the Ksa- 
triyas and the Brahmins became prominent in the sphere 
of social life. The Ksatriya attained power and position by 
his superiority in the exercise of arms with which he sub¬ 
jugated the rest of the community. The Brahmin gained 
the highest social position, by his intellectual superiority, 


* Such has boon the case throughout the whole of the lands colonised by tho 
- white races in course of tho last three centuries. America, North and South, 
was once densely populated by the Indian reds. But now the red race 
has been practically wiped out of existence ,n the north though several 
tribes survive in the south. The Australian Bushmen are disappearing fast, 
while the last surviving Tasman died a few years ago^ The Maories of Now 
Zeland have been reduced to a few thousands, while m Newfoundland and many 
of the Pacific Islands, the original races have all passed out of existence. 
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his mastery of the sciences and the arts as well as by his 
ministration to the spiritual needs of people. The rest 
of society was divided into two broad compartments, one 
devoting itself to the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life, while the rest either engaged in 
production itself or made labour its chief means of live- 
lihood. Social harmony and balance was attained by 
vesting with social pre-eminence the Brahman a devoted 
to intellectual pursuits and wedded to a life of poverty. 
Thus puling an' end to the domination of the Ksatriya 
based on the successful exercise of physical force or of the 
Vaisya deriving importance from his capitalist tyranny. 
The evils of capitalism engaged the attention of the buildeis 
of society as well as of the law-givers from very ealry 
tmies. Even -the Vedic hymns give us a picture of the 
evils arising out of unequal distribution and the tyranny of 

Class War Averted— While this broad division into 
castes d.d much to solve the racial question the evils ol 
class war were, to some extent mitigated by the creation 
of economic compartments within the caste groups and 
entrusting each one of these with a peculiar function and 
means of livelihood. Many of the castes and sub-castes 
were organised on the model of self-sufficient guilds in 
which the members enjoyed a position fairly compatible 
with their existence as individuals. Thus, each caste-croup * 
could maintain itself against the tyranny of others and at 
the same lime maintain the economic prosperitv of the 
country. Even to-day when the great revolution in in- 
dustry has taken away the chance of existence from many 
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of the caste-groups they are still struggling against the 
modern conditions. Unemployment and destitution was 
checked and at the same time the guilds and unions with¬ 
in the caste groups protected themselves by their associa¬ 
tions. 

The creation of a capitalistic aristocracy of optimates 
recruited from the rich men of all communities was also 
checked by allowing and preserving the accumulated 
wealth to remain in the different compartments. Hence 
a purely capitalistic domination which became a source of 
great social evil in most ancient communities was averted. 

Timocracy Checked -.—From time to time, adjust¬ 
ments and modifications were introduced with a view to 
putting a stop to the evils of unequal distribution or the evils 
arising out of capitalistic tyranny. A denunciation of ca¬ 
pitalistic exploitation of the poor, unrestricted usury, or 
the cornering of food-stuffs soon made itself the key-note to 
the social policy of the lawgivers of the Dharmasutra 
period, and it is also curious to note that unlike Greece, 
Rome and many other ancient societies- timocracy never 
became an accepted principle in Indian society. Never 
was the position of an individual determined in society or 
in political life by the amount of wealth possessed by him. 
On the contrary, as is well known to all students of Indian 
culture, the possession of wealth was the lowest of social 
criterion or value, the highest place being given to learn¬ 
ing and intellectual eminence.* 

# Compare Manu Sainhita—II. 136 

t%rf 3# f^jT q5Rf I 
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Caste organisation not rigid 
Ihe eailiest social arrangements or the oldest assign¬ 
ments of economic functions, did not last long, but were 
modified in course of time. Invaders and emigrants from 
outside were admitted into the fold of the Hindu social 
syetem. Even the aboriginal people as well as outcastes were 
gradually assigned a place in society and had their status 
t.e\aied out of necessity. The rules of endogamy or ex¬ 
ogamy were not so rigid and thus there was an easy perio¬ 
dic self-adjustment which satisfied the changing require¬ 
ments of society. Occupations were changed without diffi- 
culty and the vigor of social life was not obstructed. But 
this did not last long and the epochs preceding the Muslim 
conquest as well as the period of Muslim domination saw 
the continuous working of these reactionary tendencies 
w ich cumulated in the narrowing down of the intellectual 
outlook, debasement of the spiritual ideal and the introduc- 
iion of stagnation and rigidity in social matters The con 
ception of the semi-rigid Varnas was displaced by that of 
at -tight caste-compartments which split up Indian societv 
mio a \ast total of narrow communal groups existing only 
01 themselves and utterly oblivious of the interests of that 
whole to which they belonged and to whose normal life 
they were to devote their energies.. In ,he face of foreia,, 
invaders who menaced not only the poli.ical existence of 
he Indians but tried to subvert their social system the 
desire for self-preservation, brought in a staunch belief in 
ihe past. The old flexibility disappeared and disintegration 

, m - V / r a, l rea<ly > difference in occupation, religion 
oi domicile led to the ramification of this high total of caste 
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gioups. As the members of the different caste looked to 
their own narrow interests, this caste spirit well nigh led to 
the disintegration of Indian society. 

A bsence of equality 

In this type of social adjustment, the idea of equality 
was evidently absent or perhaps it was not a necessary 
factor at all, since there was the law of Karma which ex¬ 
plained the causes of inequality—inequalities of birth, in¬ 
equalities of social 1 privilege, inequalities of economic pros¬ 
perity and, last of all, in the amount of happiness enjoyed by 
different individuals. The belief in Karma and rebirth has 
been one"of the psychological factors in the history of Indian 
culture. For, if personal ambitious, class hatred and other 
factors did not fail to contribute to social unrest, wars and 
revolutions, the masses as a whole remained content with 
their social lot and in the midst of the turmoils and vicis¬ 
situdes which disturbed the peace of the country- such a 
contentment was a great boon to the people of India. 

But it had its peculiar quota of evils. Society in India 
tended towards a neutral equlibrium and socio-economic 

* Her© something requires to be said 'bout the idea of equality in India. 
Like Leibnitz, our Indian thinkers from the days of the Vedic hymns became 
more familiar with the absolute want of equality in nature, rather than with 
the contrary idea (which occasionally finds expression in the writings of a few 
religious writers). The Vedic seer clearly notes the inequality in nature and 
explains it rather beautifully—“the calves of the same mother differ in milk¬ 
bearing capacity—the fingers of a man’s hand are not equal” (R. V. X. 1L) 
What impressed him most was that there existed a similarity in the desires 
and aspirations of men but as men or the circumstances in which they lived 
differed materially, their desires varied in quality and in quantity. So all 
Indian thinkers pleaded for equity, which was their watchword. 

51 
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life to a sort of static sufficiency divested of movements or 
upheavals of classes. The result has been that in the midst 
of the vicissitudes of fortune, India while she retained her 
outward prosperity, lost to a great extent the impulse for 
progress. Consequently, she became weakened and dur¬ 
ing certain periods, the spirit of advancement or progress 
was nullified altogether. 

The Individual in Society :— 

As stated already the compartmental division of the 
community came to be strengthened by the assignment ot 
social duties and means of livelihood. Each com¬ 
munity or class with its peculiar duties assigned, con¬ 
tributed to the normal working and welfare of the 
whole system, each functioning as the limbs of a living 
organism. Society depended upon the co-operation of 
the classes and its happiness as well as that of 
each of these limbs depended upon the normal working 
of these latter. In a primitive but progressing society this 
type of organisation did much to prevent the growing 
class war and the domination of accumulated capital or the 
rise of a capitalistic aristocracy. For the government and 
the proper working of the class-limb, regulative authority 
was vested partly in the individuals, above him in the 
family and higher up.in the class or the caste-group. The 
customs and conventions of each received proper social 


In Europe, the theory of equality gained ground from political necessity and 
from the fact that as it was difficult to measure the potentialities of men, equality 
in the absence of a standard for measuring potentiality was a rough method of 
appraising the value of individuals. 
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recognition and contributed to social solidarity. A cer¬ 
tain amount of autonomy was thus vested in the different 
limbs of the social whole. 

Forming part of the autonomous limb, the individual 
was to devote his attention to his own self-realisation, 
consistent with the welfare of the whole of which he 
formed a part, namely, preservation of life, acquisition 
of the means for self-preservation and the advancement of 
the family interest, propagation of the family without de¬ 
triment to the other members of the community, enjoy¬ 
ment of acquisitions and devotion to higher intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits. These aims, summed up as the 
Purusdrthas or Caturvaryas, defined the social and intel¬ 
lectual limits of the individual. The individual was look¬ 
ed upon by the law-givers as the primary unit and basis 
of social life, the foundation of material welfare and the 
soul of organised existence. As the well-being of society 
depended on his activity and co-operation, and the main¬ 
tenance of the social order, the highest emphasis was laid 
upon it and the maintenance of this order was regarded 
or looked upon the primary function of the rulers of 
society. 

Subject to limitations, the individual enjoyed a re¬ 
quisite amount of freedom to mould his own destinies and 
to work out his salvation. But this freedom was not 
unrestricted and was far from the modern concept of liber¬ 
ty. The Hindu was obsessed with the idea of a ‘natural' 
order and could not think of aify material aberration from 
the accepted canon and conventions of life. In his eyes, 
the freedom enjoyed by the individuals was merely the free- 
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tlom of movement compatible with the normal working of 
the social order and vested in him along with his social 
functions and duties. 

The greatest possible emphasis was laid upon the in¬ 
dividual and in India the individual received a higher re- 
cognition than in any primitive or mediaeval society. 
The concept of the individual and his rights was subjec¬ 
tive and not objective. The individual in India was not 
a mere means but an end in himself. The maker of his own 
destiny, solely responsible for the merits and demerits of 
his own in this life and in that beyond, he was an end in 
himself. Almost all the great teachers made the greatest 
efforts to have the individuals perfected. The govern¬ 
mental organisations guaranteed his life and promoted his 
eaithly interests. Subject to the social regulations, he w r as 
to make efforts for the fruition of his moral, intellectual 
and spiritual aims. Moral duties and spiritual obligations 
other than those enforced by the state w^ere assigned to him. 
He was to contribute his social, moral and spiritual quota 
to the well-being of humanity in general by attaining men¬ 
tal and moral discipline, by procreating and maintaining 
a family, and spiritually by carrying on the sacred studies^ 
Beyond these duties, partly self-incurred, and partly 
imposed on him by the social convention the individual 
was free. No king, no slate was to demarcate or de¬ 
monstrate or dictate to him his mode of existence, his 
aesthetic sense or the path of his spiritual progress, by lay¬ 
ing down his religious creed and forcing him to accept it 
by punishing its violation. And, this is remarkable in a 
country where the people were not only religious but 
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also assigned a high place <o the spiritual element in life. 
Such was the social outlook with regard to the indivi¬ 
dual, and this was rather peculiar to India. 

Women :—In the peculiar socio-economic system- the 
position of women was very high—perhaps higher than 
that enjoyed by the fair sex elsewhere in the ancient and 
mediaeval world. In the Vedic age. women were equals 
of their brethren, for we find them carrying on higher 
intellectual pursuits, participating equally in sacrifices 
along with their husbands and exercising supremacy in 
their households. India excepted, no other country in the 
ancient world assigned to women so high a place in social 
and intellectual life. 

This continued uptil the latest days of the Vedic and 
Epic perioil and even during the age wdiich saw the com¬ 
position of the-canonical literature of the Buddhists. But 
after that, there was a reaction which was ushered in by 
the premature mass movements of the sueeeding period 
and the evil effects as well as the unsocial tendencies of 
monachism, which well-nigh assailed the foundations of 
social existence or the peace and happiness of conjugal 
life. 

The reaction led to a constant harping on the evils of 
women's freedom and the consequences arising out of it. 
Women came to be looked down upon as naturally deficient 
in intellectual powers and also liable to be swayed by evil 
examples. Hence laws were made to retain them under - 
tutelage and they lost many of their social rights—e.g. the 
freedom to carry on intellectual pursuits or the right to own 
property in their own right. Perhaps during the age of re- 
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action, the Greco-Roman ideal of perpetual tutelage of 
women strengthened the social sentiments which are re¬ 
flected in lhe pages of the Manava-Dharmasastra and 
other later condifications (See Supra II pp. 129.) 

Yet, many of the vestiges of .their rights and privi¬ 
leges remained. Women continued to hold property in 
their own right and there was hardly any bar to their 
holding the regal office or the exercise of regal functions 
and duties, as have been pointed out already. 

The State Existing side by side with this social 
organisation and exercising almost co-existant functions 
with it, and absorbing as well as regulating the energies of 
the community came the state organisation. 

A comprehensive definition of the state is lacking in 
the older records, but Kautilya seems to emphasise^the 
human element in it ( “gviife sigwr ft ) 

and following him all Hindu lawgivers assign the great¬ 
est importance to this* personal element in it. In^their 
eves, the state comprised a territory inhabited by a com- 
mumty with the object .of maintaining life and property 
wrth a view to pave the way for the fruition of man’s mate¬ 
rial objectives. The Hindu concept of the state was rather 
very wide though it lacked the technical precision or 
definition imposed by modern writers. As the social out¬ 
look was very comprehensive and society did not stand for 
a narrow and homogeneous structure, the early concept of 
the Rat was wide and all-embracing, ft lacked the nar¬ 
rowness of the city-state or the limitations of relimon and 
custom, and overstepped from the beginning the limits of 
a conquering tribe or a victorious clan. The object of the 
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state, as we have pointed out already, and as we shall 
discuss later on in detail, was primarily to pave the 
way for human self-realisation in the material or the socio¬ 
economic sphere. 

One of the salient features of this Rat was the erection 
of a disciplinary organisation vested with powers of chas¬ 
tisement so as to keep the individuals and communities 
free from aberrations within and disturbances from 
without. Its functions were primarily social and eco¬ 
nomic and secondarily political, if we are permited to use 
that word. 

This original Rat concept was later on masked by sub¬ 
sequent ideas and developments relating to the Rastra 
but. it retained some of its underlying principles to 
the last. 

Economic* Aspect Emphasised The maintenance of 
the socio-economic fabric was the primary duty predomi¬ 
nating in the concept of Rat, The individual living in 
society was an end in himself and the object of the govern¬ 
mental organisation was primarily to guarantee a free 
scope for the fruition of his material desires and as this 
was dependant on the maintenance of order, the power of 
checking evils or punishing wrongs came to be associated 
with it. In the oldest hymns, the ruler is called upon not 
only to protect life and property or to encourage agriculture 
and the handicrafts which were the chief means for the 
gaining of livelihood on the-part of the people but also to 
guarantee life and prosperity to them. As time went the 
political authority became more potent but these econo¬ 
mic considerations received greater attention as is to be 
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seen in Ihe ideals and objectives of (he teachers who devot¬ 
ed themselves to the study of Artha Veda of which the 
Arthasa-stras formed a school. 

Economic duties absorbed the major attention of the 
head of the state machinery and in India we find that the 
gieatest attention was devoted not only to the active pro 
motion of agriculture and industry but also to the suppres¬ 
sion of capitalism. This being the dominating idea, the 
mlian people were not slow to arrive at equitable adjust¬ 
ments of social profits. The claims of the labourers re 
ceived recognition in very early times and the schedule of 
customary profits which we find recorded in the Artha- 
£astra as well as in the Epic, testifies to the high social 
wisdom of the Indians. 

Ihe} were not content merely with granting equitable 
profits to the workman but were determine^ in their oppo¬ 
sition to cornering and capitalism. Usury came to be con¬ 
demned even before the age of the Dharma-Sutras while 
in the Artha^astra we have not only a condemnation of 
capitalism but the promulgation of a drastic code for the 
suppression of profiteering on the part of the capitalist 
who took the earliest opportunity of exploiting the poorer 
sections for the further enrichment of himself. The re¬ 
gulation of prices and profits, the control of the commodity 
market and the punishment of the greedy merchant who 
was looked upon as a burglar in disguise,’ testify to the 
peculiar ideals of the race. Iji the rest of the ancient as 
well as mediaeval world, timocracy came to be the basis 
ot political power. But in India mere possession of wealth 
never gave a place of honour to an individual. 
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The condemnation of capitalism was not the peculiar 
ideal of ancient India. The plea of social solidarity re¬ 
mained predominant in the country, the life of the indivi¬ 
dual was considered as something sacred and rulers were 
enjoined upon to see that no one lost life on account of 
poverty or want of food. From the earliest times, we find 
kings building alms-houses, keeping stock of corn for 
times of distress and taking emergency measures for the 
protection of life in times of famine and scarcity. The 
king’s duties lay not merely in chastising the wrongdoers 
but .also in finding sustenance for his subjects. 
That was the essence of Palana. The Smritis eulogise in 
the highest terms a king who performed these duties pro¬ 
perly while the distress of a king’s subjects was regarded 
as the result of the king's own sinfulness. In the Maha- 
bharata, such a king is condemned to a life in hell while 
the prosperity of a king’s subjects wa? an indication of 
his future welfare in Heaven. 

The peculiar Indian ideals of social solidarity not 
only made it incumbent on a ruler to do his utmost for 
the safety and prosperity of his subjects but also empha¬ 
sised active duties of assistance on all the individual 
members of the community. From the Vedas downwards 
munificence is praised while niggardliness was a sin 
which paved the way to hell. The later Smritis 
carry these ideas further. They denounce a man 
Mho spends too much on himself, as a thief who robs 
other people of their share of social profits and some of 
these go so far as to promulgate the doctrine that morally 
speaking a man has not the right to enjoy or amass any 
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thing beyond that which is absolutely necessary for him.* 
Almost ultra-socialistic as these passages appear to be, they 
may not be taken very seriously. But this type of idea¬ 
lism influenced the codes which were in acceptance in the 
country and we have more than one passage that a man 
commiting theft of foodstuffs for the preservation of his 
life was not to be regarded as a wrongdoer at all.t 

Many of the ideas which were evolved in more an¬ 
cient times found expression in the writings of Ivautilya. 
the greatest exponent of the Hindu theory of government. 
His socio-economic aim have been discussed by many 
modern writers. He stands for an economically self-suffi¬ 
cient state capable of maintaining its population and gov¬ 
erned by a ruler who, by his ownership of the great national 
sources of wealth, was to confer the maximum of material 
benefits upon his subjects. Many of the items included 

• Innumerable* are such passages in the Smritis and Purauas. We quote a tew 
Of them— 

■ 

sTftns ^tsfinp% *r ^fr n 

The ideas are very old. The meaning of Anna (food) is significant. Anna or 
food unless given to others will eat away the householder. See also Brhadurnnyuku 
(I. o. 2) where wo find the passage ^ 

See also commentary on the passage (cf. ^ 

tnr *r: I ) 

t See Manu VII—341 

See also I'uriisara Miidhnv.va TA. S. Edition P 304) Three verses quoted arc 
significant. A man starving for three days can take as much as would enable 
him to satisfy his hunger without beiug punishable for theft. 
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among the duties of the king show clearly (he extent of 
welfare which the people expected of their ruler. The 
Arthasastra code gives the lie to the modern writers who 
denounce the weakness of the Indian in his political 
genius and show the author of the Arthasastra to have 
been a man of universal genius, who could think for all 
times and ages and for all stages of society and who could 
anticipate the problems which are before the statesmen 
and rulers of our times. His plea for social solidarity was 
remarkable for he did not confine himself to the hide-bound 
traditions of an unprogressive social existence. He ad¬ 
mitted many sections of the aborigines into the folds of 
Hindu society and went so far as to break the chain of 
the slave while his great contemporary in the Hellenic 
world was justifying slavery as a divine institution. 

The Political Machinary 

The perenninal 1 social conflict as well as the ever in¬ 
creasing complexities of social life contributed to the 
strengthening of the authority of the chief who was en¬ 
trusted with the duty of dispelling foreign enemies, of 
maintaining order within the community and who became 
later on the most important factor in the working of social 
life. At one time as stated already, he represented only , 
the solidarity of the tribe and the unity of the body politic. 
Perpetual war and an alliance with the priesthood gra¬ 
dually elevated him to a position higher than that of the 
ordinary tribal leader. With the enlargement of the tri¬ 
bal territory and with the gradual elimination of the 
rivalry of his own kinsmen, the king’s authority became 
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supreme and unquestioned. With the acceptance of the 
principle of hereditary succession, security of tenure was 
In ought in . And as time went on, the idea of sovereignty, 
universal and indivisible, came to be evolved. The primi¬ 
tive Rat, became identified with the Rajan and the king be¬ 
came the universal ruler of the tribe and the master of its 
territories as well as natural resourses, subject only to 
the customs and conventions which were deemed sacred 
and of which the moral guardianship came to be vested in 
the Purohita—the King’s “alter-ego”—and the priesthood 
who preserved and transmitted from father to son the tradi¬ 
tions and ideals of the tribe. As time went on, the regal 

. , ^ * . ^ thou e h occasional instances 

of irresponsibility continued to be checked by tyrannicide 
or social ostracism. The identification of the Rat or the 
the Rastra with the sovereign authority of the Rajar led 

to the formation and the elaboration of the political con¬ 
cept of the state. 


Monarchy extolled :— This monarchical state which 
was evolved in (he Kuru-Pancala region became the ideal 
of Hindu political thinkers. All other forms of Govern¬ 
ment namely, republican tribal states, democratic 
ganas as well as oligarchic confederations gradually dis¬ 
appeared. The wider Rastra idea undermined the nar¬ 
row basis of clan rule and monarchy which put an end to 
class war or caste conflict and which paved the way to a 
las .ng social adjustment in the midst of discords was 
welcomed on account of its maintenance of a stable social 

. fe .not easil - v disturbed by class upheavals or clan 
rivalries. 
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The evolution of the idea of state in India was the 
result of a long and continuous process and its relation to 
the social structure was peculiar. While the social orga¬ 
nisation busied itself with the maintenance of the social 
structure the formulation of the social will and the elabo¬ 
ration of the moral ideal, the political organisation devoted 
itself to the protection of society from outside attacks and 
the elimination of the conflict of classes or the violation 
of the social rule on tha part of the individual.—elements 
which were deterimental to man's safety and progress. 

Theories of the origin of Society and Government :— 

Almost all Indian accounts agree in attributing the 
origin of sovereignty or government to a contract. Man 
dictated by instinct or natural law must live in society fh 
order to ensure his personal safety. Once society is estab¬ 
lished, conventions come into existence and the conduct of 
men are to be subjected to a regulative authority. For the 
observance of these, the necessity of a coercive power is felt 
as due to aberrations in human conduct, which, owing 
to the influences of desire or greed, make individuals or 
classes go against the common weal. Aberrations are 
produced by the obliteration of Dharma which, according 
to the Indian conception, is an objective reflection emanat¬ 
ing from the Rita or primordial principle of moral order 
running through and through the universal system and 
evolving the right line of conduct in the individual man. 

At one time this Dharma, according to most accounts, 
omided the actions of men, but as men became influenced 
by greed and vice, society was on the decay. To regulate 
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the normal working of the right principle Dandaniti or the 
code of coercion was evolerd. It regulated human 
conduit by awarding punishment for violation of 
the social canon and by conferring rewards upon the vir¬ 
tuous. It thus became the external bond, which in the 
absence of Dharma went to ensure the existence and pro- 
giess of men in civil society. The right to award punish¬ 
ments was naturally vested in the state which guided the 
external relations of men. 

The basic idea in the promulgation of Dandaniti (or 
regulated violence) was primarily the maintenance of order 
and not the elaboration of freedom as with the modern 
Western thinkers. The working of this ‘law meant an equi- 
table opportunity granted to each member of the state by 
defining and safeguarding him and his relation to the 
whole. This concept of order was based on that which 
was supposed to run through the universal system. 


Scope of State Action 

mnJhl^’T 1 ' 011 ° f th ’ S ° lder meant ,hat the individual 

We and V, h* Tf f ° r ,hC ,ruilion ot the of Ws' 

We and that h,s life must be guaranteed and at the 

Z:Tjr Un ie ! m “ St be ,Umished 50 tha ‘ he can 
U™ am? 1 , P e, ; fectlon - In ‘I*® words of Fichte-“to 

noL w h , , *?’ fr0m ,he ea, 'hest times, the 
motto of the state. Hence the scope of the state 

action became from the material ,ioi„t 0 f view 

fully comprehensive, and i, included active help an I 

encouragement to industries and the efforts of the indivi 

dual by which he was to maintain himself. The regulation 
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of the arts of life, agriculture, trade and commerce all 
came within the sphere of the state action and this 
"as from a very early period. Such ideas are present even 
in the inaugural hymns of the Vedic period and we have 
practical illustrations of this in the Jatakas, the Epics and 
the Puranas. 

The state thus became something more than a police 
organisation. Its chief aim was ihe realisation on the part 
of its members of all possible benefit as far as the material 
aspect of life was concerned. The normal working of the' 
whole social organism with its diverse elements came 
under its superintendence. Consequently, its activities 
was not confined to the bestowal of benefits on a particular 
class or section. It was conceived as a true commonwealth 
which stood for the happiness of all. Its government 
transcended all considerations of class rule or monopoly 
for a dominant majority as with thinkers of the modern 
age. 


The State and morality :— 

The intimate connection of the state with law and 
order give it a clear and close association with moral ideas. 
But there, too the relation which subsisted was a peculiar 
one. The Hindus conceived of morality as something 
higher than a set of rules laid down by the political 
organisation guiding the external conduct of men 
and thereby ensuring their success in this world. 
Rather than this, they took into account the finer elements 
of consciousness in the individual discriminating between 
right and wrong and which exist apart from progress or 
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deterioration in this life. It was thus something 
which depended on the development of the inner man. 
The state could but control external actions, and could 
hardly establish a real moral standard. 

But moral self-realisation was possible only in a state 
of freedom from the engrossing influence of the materials 
tic world. The state by maintaining order simply ensured 
the individual's freedom to realise it. Consequently, the 
state was the means, which paved the way for the develop¬ 
ment of morality rather than the supreme expression of 
morality or order as was the prevailing idea of the Greeks 
or as some of our Western idealists like Ilegel would 
have it. 


The State Not An End But A Means :— 

The most important point for us thus is to note 
that the Indians regarded the state solely as a means, and 
never looked upon it as an end in itself. In this connection 
divergences existed in the past arid exists even to-day 
between the Indian and the Western outlook. The 
Greek with his aesthetic concept of life, constantly 
thought of realising his ideals in an organisation, which 
could not only solve his ethical problems but also 
help him in realising his highest goal. The centre of 
the Greek culture was man, “Yet not man unqualified but 
the noble man—man aesthetically considered.” With them 
the individual and the state stood in the closest possible 
relation. The state was the individual magnified, while 
the individual'was “the state in miniature”. Consequently 
the ideal state was the sumnium honum of Greek 
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existence. Everything was merged into it,—the citizen’s 
life, his social existence, and his political activity. 

In India the state of affairs took a different turn. The 
Indian philosopher, like his Western brethren started with 
the individual, and it was to give him the highest amount 
of benefit that the state was conceived. But, the concept 
ol life, as well as that of the individual was different 
from the beginning. In a society dominated by the idea of 
karma and rebirth, the life of the individual, was regarded 
as something more than an existence in the realistic world. 
It was intimately connected with something transcen¬ 
dental. It was nothing more than a mere phase in a 
greater and higher existence. Neither enjoyment nor 
sorrow in this life was its end. It had a higher spiritual 
purpose. 

In man were detected elements of higher conscious¬ 
ness apart from his ordinary desires, his worldly needs and 
aspirations, the longings of his animal instincts and the 
frailties of his flesh. Such an analysis led to the concept 
of the Caturvanja (or the Purusarthas or the desires of the 
individuals) namely, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. 
For the fruition of the first three which comprised the 
material objectives of human life a peculiar social and 
regulative arrangement was conceived. The indivi¬ 
duals’ life in society was regarded as a bundle of duties and 
aspirations. To perfect this life, a disciplinary training 
was given in its four stages atfd this was independent of 
the state. At the same time, the material aspect was also 
taken into consideration. For his life, the propagation of 
his race, and the attainment of his desires man must be 
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intimately related to the material world. The furtherence 
of this object became the aim of the political organisation. 

The state thus was not, and cannot be regarded from 
the Indian standpoint as an end in itself but was a means 
to a greater end—namely man’s self-realisation and his 
attainment of salvation. 

Forces in the evolution of the state and religion :— 

The influence of the transcendental idea and the 
principle of morality in Indian life makes the average 
Western observer think that the Indian state ideal 
has been moulded entirely by the religious ideas of the 
people. Outwardly, religion seems to have exercised an 
overwhelming influence. A closer examination, however, 
reveals that with the exception of the early Vedic and the 
Brahmanic period, the influence of religion on the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian state has been very small. In that early 
age the influence of religion was immense; the Purohita 
acted as the alter-ego of the king. He was ragarded as 
the Rdstra-Gopa. The king, too, offered oblations on 
behalf of the community. Later on, however, religion 
did not play an active part. Its service was entirely 
passive. 

Even this statement may appear paradoxical, especial¬ 
ly when we meet with the maze of rituals and the vast 
array of ceremonials, the mass of formulae, the continuance 
of the Purohita's office and the preponderance of the 
Brahmin in the council of the king. 

Yet careful enquiry bears out the truth of the 
remark. Nowhere in the history of Indian culture we find 









No Theocracy ^jg 

a similar conception of religion as is to be found in the 
west or in the Semitic countries. We in India never had 
noi still have, a religion in the sense in which it is used 
in the west. We have only our social system which holds 
together different communities professing their belief in 
om (ommon moral standard and in some common philo¬ 
sophical tenets. This social system was at once too 
narrow in many points and too catholic. The supposed 
preponderating influence of religion appears to be almost 
nif. The Indian mind freed itself early from the shackles 
of dogma. No attempt was ever made to set down hard 
and fast rules for the religious observances of the people. 
Philosophic toleration came in along with the ever-increas¬ 
ing insight into ethical and moral considerations. Reli¬ 
gion lost very early its primitive character as a bond of 
union. Higher speculations as regards the cosmical world 
as well as the quality of the soul undermined a fanatical 
partisanship of dogma and ceremonial. The state too tost 
its real connection with religion even at the earliest phases 
of its growth. What remained was but an outer garb of 
ceremonial and it was allowed to exist, partly because we 
have in the Indian mind a veneration for the past and a love 
for the traditional customs of our forefathers. 

The state never became a theocracy —Owing to this 
lack of an intimate relation between religion and the state, 
the latter could never take a theocratic turn. It was never 
thought that the state should come forward and prescribe 
rules for the religious instruction of the people. A man’s 
religion or his belief was not taken into consideration in 
determining his place in the body-politic . There was hard- 
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ly any room for that, since the Risis themselves differed in 
their philosophical tenets and the great philosophical sys¬ 
tems manifested divergences on vital points. All this 
emancipated the state from the influence of religion. 
Ecclesiastical supremacy as conceived in the West was 
denied to the head of the state. As a result of this we have 
in India hardly any wars about religion, no crusades, no 
inquisitions-—no religions animosity, no feeling of hatred 
for followers of other religion, and India became a refuge 
for men whose religion had led them to be persecuted in 
their own lands. 


Nature and Limits of the functions of the state :— 

So much for the characteristics of the state. We may 
now make up for the deficiency caused by the lack of defi¬ 
nition of the state. In our view the state may be regarded 
as the highest political organisation for the well-being of 


* Conflict of Idtah —The above concept of the state was the product of conflict¬ 
ing ideals. A deeper enquiry would convince us that not only there was a conflict 
of opinions due to differences in viewing the problems of life from different 
aspects* hut that two ideals—and those of two races—were in conflict, e.g*, the 
ideals of the Brahmin and that of the Ksa|riya, the two races* who by their co¬ 
operation aud also by their conflicts did so much to evolve the various aspects of 
Indian culture. Closely connected* the two races had contributed to the glories of 
India, The latter stood for dominion and expansion—the former for systematisa¬ 
tion and order. The one thought for the community as a whole, the other for 
the individual. The one stood for collectivism, the other for individual effort; 
the one for obedience, the other for self-realisation ; the one for the will, the other 
for reason. Out of this struggle emerged the peculiar concept of state and of its 
duties and functions. The Ksattriya ruler yearned for his sovereignity 
“indivisible and absolute;” while the priest contended for the total emancipation 
of society from politics. Out of this came out this harmonious compromise* 
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(he community, so far as the material aspect of life was 
concerned. The Indian mind, so prolific and original in 
many directions, displayed its originality in its conception 
of the state. That institution never came to signify the high¬ 
est form of existence or the most perfect machinery for the 
mental and moral elevation of man. The aim and object 
of Indian culture was to evolve the highest types of huma¬ 
nity and to enable the individual to attain his own 
ends namely the fruition of the four objectives 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. They did 
not circumscribe the scope of its action, nor limit 
the exercise of its sovereign powers simly to police 
work; nor did they invest the state with powers too 
extensive to deal with the individual as it liked. They saw 
clearly the sphere to which its actions mights safely be 
delegated, without circumscribing the scope of action of 
mau ’ s superior nature, and in this the state was allowed a 
free exercise of its authority. In all other spheres, the 
activity of the state was circumscribed. In one sphere they 
allowed the state free activity, while in the other the indi¬ 
vidual was allowed free play. A clear distinction was 
made between the two. Man was regarded both as a 
means and also an end. In the first instance, man must 
look to the well-being of society, would help others and 
be helped in helping himself. Herein he came under the 
full scope of the state activity. His maintenance, his 
opportunity for self-realisation, protection of his life and 
property—everything was delegated to the care of the 
state but beyond this, the jurisdiction of the state came to 
an end In’ matters of higher development, the state had 
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had nothing to do. The individual was fully emancipated. 
The rights of the state, were, again conceived as being far 
from absolute. They were limited and thought to bo mere I v 
arising out of contract. Political idealism did not carry 
its concept to that logical fineness which we find in the 
state-concept of the Westerners, both ancient and modern. 
To the westerner, the state remains even to this day the high¬ 
est institution which the genius of a man could devise—a 
thing which would bestow the highest benefit on man. 
But to the Indian the state has never signified this idea. It 
was, as we have seen, a means to a great end. It never 
became with them the highest God on earth. 

Influence of Social and Spiritual instincts of the Race 

Ihus we see that in the development of the state, the 
peculiar ideals of India spritual and secular, contributed 
their quota. The safety of the individual and his material 
prosperity were its chief concern. In conceiving the state, 
moreover, they pre supposed the existence of fundamental 
institutions and organic laws and these could not be dis¬ 
turbed. The social ideal too, was regarded as sacred 
The state could not meddle with these and society was left 
with a certain amount of autonomy to evolve its own work¬ 
ing. Each section or group worked for its own. Absolute 
equality never became a political necessity. The sole aim 
of life-was never identified with the desire for the settle¬ 
ment of equal benefits in the material sphere. 

This latter circumstance has indeed stood in the path 
of progress in the modern sense of the word. But judged 
by effects, the state as conceived by Indians had many re 
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deeming features. Of these the most important were its wide 
scope of action and the absence of rigidity. 

The Indian state had a scope of action which was not 
narrow. It would admit within itself men of all castes and 
creeds irrespective or their origin, customs or religion. 
.Foreign elements with diverse religious and social ideas 
came and settled in India and thus added to her strength. 
In the days of India's political greatness the state present¬ 
ed to the world this high and noble ideal. 

Greek Ideal Contrasted 

Herein it bears a great contrast with the Greek ideal 
of state. The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the 
state within the limits of the city—nay—to the governing . 
element of that small community. The ideal was rigid- 
it could not expand. Greece for ever remained divided 
into narrow and isolated communities; the ideals of 
humanity were to her confined to the city and hardly had 
any room for expansion. Such an ideal continued to exist 
till the last days of her existence and when the genius of 
the semi- barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion 
of the Hellenes, the Ilelleneic ideal lost itself in the midst 
of the barbarians whom it had vanquished and felled to the 
ground. 

The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was 
its tendency towards the strengthening of the bonds of soli¬ 
darity among the members of this small community. In 
India, such a solidarity was indeed lacking. The widest 
possible divergences were allowed to exist among the com¬ 
munities; mutual rivalries too, existed but iheie was 
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hardly any attempt to bring all the sections to a common 
rigid standard. Rather than have unity the Indian de¬ 
lighted in diversity. The craving was for a harmony in the 
niulst of differences. Yet her ideals were nobier and 
igher. There was no lack indeed of that narrow patrio- 
(ism nor were there no germs of a narrow nationalistic- 
ideal, which made her people often look upon outsiders 
with contempt and suspicion; but there ever was the pre- 
sence of the human and cosmopolitan ideal, which we can 
not find elsewhere not even in civilised Europe—until 

we come to the middle of the last century or the dawn of 
the present. 

These two characteristics are worthy of note. They 

• give us nol only an insight into (he Indian ideas of stale 

hut throw some light on the chief ideals which influenced 
politics. 

. ,. In . dia 1 . in deca - v has forgotten her past. She is now the 
mtt of ridicule with the Westerner, who denies her a place 
in the history of the political development, mocks her pacifi¬ 
cism and scoffs at her tenacity to the past. 

Yet history will prove that in India arose those political 
idea s which looked more to humanity than to the soli¬ 
darity of the narrow social group. Here it was that cons- 
mence was freed from dogmas. Here it was that oppressed 
nationalities found refuge from time immemorial Here 
n was that men could live side by side inspite of differ 

ences; here it was again that the germs of cosmopolitan 
Heals first manifested themselves-ideals for which the 

Hunkers of our own civilised modern age are sighing in 
vain. ° ° 
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Type of State Organisation and Government 

With such a social organisation and with such a 
peculiar conception of state authority the tendency was to¬ 
wards a stable equilibrium in social life. The authority 
of the king, which had increased from the earliest times to 
to the Maury a period, was devoted to the performance of 
those duties which were calculated to put an end to class 
war and the conflicts between different groups. The eco¬ 
nomic policy of the state was directed towards the grant 
of equitable opportunities to the different sections of the 
community. This nullification of class war, though it 
could not be regarded as having been of ideal perfection 
led to the elimination of perennial strifes which charac¬ 
terised social life in the city states of Greece or that 
during the early phases of the development, of Republican 
Rome. Politics in its original narrow sense did not 
develop within the Indian social frame, and even during 
the complex stages of evolution, class-war or timocratic 
evolution, never characterised life in India. To counter- 
act it, the functions of the state or rather the functions 
of the king and the governmental organisation, became 
very comprehensive and embraced all the different activi¬ 
ties connected with the material existence. But within 
the framework of the governmental organisation or rather 
along with it, society retained an autonomy and a sort of 
parallel existence which still characterises Hindu social life. 
This independence and autonomy, though it could not be 
regarded as having been of ideal perfection helped the 
Hindus much to maintain themselves inspite of the loss of 
54 
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political independence occasioned by the Muslim conquest 
of India. 

The autonomy granted to society and its quasi-in¬ 
dependent existence did not stand in the way of progressive 
evolutioin or retard the adaptability of the Indian people 
to changed circumstances. Conservation and self-preser¬ 
vation was attained partly through the agency of religion 
and the aristocratic social organisation. Violent changes 
could not be introduced all on a sudden and the will of the 
multitude was never recognised as being the most 
pre-eminent social force, as in the Western countries. 
This had its drawbacks but the non-recognition of this 
popular will as the potent force in all social movements 
did much to preserve the individuality and the culture of 
the race. Compared and contrasted with the political 
theories which gained ground in Europe in the last two 
centuries, there was much that stood in the way of the in¬ 
dividual and his supposed political rights. Whether this 
was worthy of universal condemnation is yet to be seen 
Political experiments in the west have not yet ended and 
new economic factors introduced by scientific inventions 
adding to mans power of exploiting nature and 
to the potentialities of the individual are still operating 
Democracy today is an accepted principle but democracies 
have now been found to be incapable of solving all the pro¬ 
blems of man.. The conception of man’s primary*rights is 
>eing seriously challanged everywhere. The liberty ot 
the individual which was the war-cry in all revolutions 
is proving to be nothing more than a myth. Everywhere 
democracy is giving place to dictatorship and dictators 













Nationalism. __ 

while professing to be the agents of popular will are doing 
their best to make themselves more autocratic than the 
autocrats whose authority they have subverted. 

Germs of Nationalism 

Nationalism in its modern sense did not exist in India 
nor in the rest of the world. But we have vague ideas of a 
common socio-political group deriving strength and 
solidarity from the unity of the race and the adoption 

of the same language, manners and customs. These 
ideas are found first in the Arthasastra but owing to the 
weakness of the political power, the constant changes 
of allegiance, the ever-varying boundaries of the state- 
they failed to take root in the soil. But as pointed out 
already, the different provinces in India tended towards 
becoming quasi-national units. (Supra II pp. 181-3). 
The muslim conquest brought a new consciousness in 

opposition to the invaders. 

In course of the war against the Muslim rulers national 
sentiments and consciousness arose in the different parts 
of India, namely, in Maharastra, in the Punjab, in the 
South and in Rajputana, and this has already been 
pointed out. 

.Under British rule the horizon of political aspirations 
has cleared and national consciousness has grown in all the 
parts of India. This militates to some extent against the 
old Pan-Indian idea, but still it is a force which will go a 
long way to the political regeneration of India. 
















Epilogue 


Thus far the author has attempted a brief survey of 
the political life and aspriations of a race which has in the 
midst of many vicissitudes managed to preserve its indivi¬ 
duality and lives yet to bridge the vast gulf between that 
hoary antiquity which saw the dawn of its culture and the 
modern age of science and progress that has revolutionised 
the very outlook of human existence and thoroughly 
reshuffled the social life of mankind. 

Of all the ancient civilisations, that of India still 
subsists and with all her political deterioration she can 
offer still to the new world the Gospel of social peace, reli¬ 
gious toleration and political harmony in the midst of al¬ 
most insuperable differences. In the domain of politics 
proper she can still offer the ideal of a paternal state, look¬ 
ing to the material welfare of all classes of its subjects and 
extending its protection to peoples of different creed or 
culture—a state which looks to the adjustment of the 
claims of labour in opposition to the exploitation of capi¬ 
tal, rising high above the conflict of classes or the arro¬ 
gance of party groups. 

The culture of India is very old but its prolonged exist¬ 
ence has not exhausted her intellectual vitality, her energy 
or productivity in the material sphere of life. Even to-day 
India is producing some of the finest specimens of huma¬ 
nity taking their rank with the* best representatives of the 
West in the domain of science, philosophy, literature, law 
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entirey loose sight of the principles which had in the past 
contributed much to the evolution of India's social and 
political life. Mere imitation of the West will not solve 
her problems but will bring instead the catastrophe of a 
communal war and perennial racial hatred. But a policy 
of harmony and social co-operation evolved out of the 
best traditions of the past will lead us to the path of conso¬ 
lidation and progress. 

In the midst of conflicts and turmoils, there is still 
hope. Perhaps the long expected federation of the peoples 
and provinces of India into a great commonwealth will be 
a reality, though for the present under the aegis of the 
suzerain power. 

Once united in a common purpose, India will march 
ahead and throw off the shackles of past prejudices and 
present impediments. She will take her place in the front 
rank of nations and contribute her quota to the peace and 
progress of humanity. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


It is unfortunate that a large number of micprints especially in connection 
with diacritical marks has crept into the book. So, this list of important 
errors is here appended. Some additional informations and notes also find place 
in this list. For some of the corrections in the notes added to pages 150-162 
I am indeebted to Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sarkar M.A. Ph D. of the P. G. staff. 

P. 0, Lino, 20. The Sophytes—was the name of a king or a nomarch ruling 
over a tribe of people east of the Jhelum. Greek writers like 
Curtius speak of tho w isdom and the peculiar institutions of the 
people. Tho Sophytes coins bear the head of a king and the 
figuro of a cock on the reverse. The late Dr. Jayaswal was 
inclined to take the Sophytes “as a republican area with a 
republican institutions.” (Hindu Polity pp. 65-66). The author 
regards them as a monarchical state. Perhaps tho political 
condition of the Sophytes was in a state of transition. 

P. 13, L. 17. Head—Aria in place of Asia. 

P. 16, bottom. There is an unfortunate omission of the words 
“uplift of the people were.” 

P. 17. That Northern India w'as split up after the decline of the Maury as 
into a large number of monarchical or tribal states is proved by 
the evidence of the numerous coins which were issued by the 
local authorities in various parts of Northern India. Some of 
these might have been issued by the Sungas who wero the most 
powerful dynasty after the Mauryas. But there can be no doubt 
from the numismatic data that the idea of paramountcy declined 
after the downfall of the Mauryas. The all-India character of 
tho punch-marked coins would justify the attribution of many of 
of them to the Mauryas. The author’s notice has been drawn to 
this by Mr. Jitendra Nath Banorji M.A. of the Post-graduate 

Teaching Staff. 

P.U7, L. 4. Head-divisions or spheres in place of the word littomls-'which 
is inappropriate here. 

P 1C3 N. 2. Mr. Harit Krishna Dev, M A,, has tried to prove that the 
tradition of the Vikrama Era being founded by a King Yikrama 
or Vikramfiditya of Malwa is borne out by ephigraphic 
testimony. The era was founded by the Satavahana King 
Gautamiputra Sntakarni who, according to the author was the 
original of the traditional Vikramaditya. The Nasik eulogy 







IV 


contains the word “Vara-vahana-vikrama.” For H. K. Dev’s 
paper, see—Zoitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik: Leipzig 
19*22. pp. 253 IF. 

I*. 11 8. Foot Note. In connection with the Kayasthas (about which the views 
of Kuiuar Asim Krisna Dev Bahadur has been quoted) it is 
significant to note that Citragupta, the traditional ancestor of 
the Kayasthas, is described as wearing flowing robes and boots 
(after the persian model?). For this the author is indebted 
to his colleague Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerjee M.A., of the Post¬ 
graduate Teaching Staff. 

P. 115, X. 12. Pulake£i II ruled from O. 611-642 A.D. and not upto 633 A.D. 

P. 151, N. 15. Dr. Vincent Smith A* not Sir Vincent Smith. 

P. 153, N. 18. The date of the capture of Herat by Yakub—1-Lais, the Saffarid, 
is A. H. 250 or about 870 A.D. 

P. 131, N. 20. Bhoju's date is 836-882 A. D. and Mahendra-pala’s 893-907. A.D. 

North Bengal was probably included in the kingdom of the 
Pratihlras at the time of Mahendra-pala I, as is known from 
the recently discovered Paharpur Inscription. 

P. 156. N. 22. The capital city of the Chalukyas, namely, Kalynni was founded 
by Somesvara I—(1012-1068 A.D.) 

P. 159. N. 2J. The khajuraho Inscription of Dhanga dated 954 refers to 
\ inayaka-pala as his overlord. A later Candella record shows 
that Dhanga defeated the Partihiira king during the later years 
of his reign and obtained Siimrajya. 

P. 161- X. 28. The last prince of the house of Sultan Mahmud, namely 
Khusru II, reigned till 1186. In 1191 he was sent to Ghor and 
put to death about 1205. 

P. 161. N. 29. Prthviraja Chuhamanu was defeated by Shahabuddin Ghori 
in 1192 A. D. 

P. 162. N. 31. The Khairha grant of Yasah-karna, dated in the Kalacuri 
year 823 (A.D. 1073) proves that Karna must have died before 
that date. 

P, 163. N. 34. The Machhlishahar Inscription of Jayaaecandra’s son Haris- 
candra and the Belklmra Inscription of a feudatary of the 
Gahujavalas both dated in V. 8. 1253 (1196-97 A.D.) prove that 
the whole of Jayaccandra’s kingdoora was not annexed by 
Shahabuddin Md. in 1193. 

P. 164. N. 37. Vira Ballala III. was crowned on 31st January 1192 A. I) 

P. 164. N. 23. The Materu Inscription of Prolaraja shows that he ascended the 
throne sometime before S. 1042, or 1120 A. D. 

P. 1C5. N. 39. According ta a Vizagapattern record Ananta-varman Coda- 
ganga ascended the throne in 1078 A. D. An Arasavalli In a irip- 
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tion belongs to his 72ml year while another is dated in his <.3rd 
year. (6. 1069 and 1970). He therefore ruled upto the year 
1147. A.D. 

P. lir^rL. 5-0. For the saek of Kanauj by lndra 111 see the Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV. (K. I. vol. VL1. pp.36). 


P. 186. L. 
also 
P. 192. 

P. 190. 

P.192. 


P. 196. L. 
P. 198. L. 


11.1 

}- Read Kalacurya in place of Kalaeurya. 

J 

The Sena emblem was the figure of Sada-siva. 

Head in the footnote the verse from the Bhoja-Prabandha. 

sHrfsrcrr n 

Vatsyayana speaks of the functions of the Vasaka-puli and of 
Yasaka-sajja. 

27. Head within bracket R. T. \ , verses 432-135 and not pp. 

7. Prof. 1). It. Bliandarkar’s paper on Chandragupta II and 
Rftmagupta has been published in the Malavya Commemoration 
Volume. 


P. 202. L. 9. "j T . , . _ . , . 

and {-Read Kotii Devi in place of Koladcvi. 

P. 203. J 

P. 202. „ 27. The reference regarding the Kashmir king Brhaspati is 

wrong. It should be R. T. I\ . 672-687. 

,, ,, 28. The reference should be It. T. IV. <10-711. 

t9 „ 29. Read cankuna in place of camkuma. 

P. 201. It is warthy of note that the Hindu lawgivers laid down the maxim 
that the throne should never remain vacant. 

P. 208. L. 26. Read Kuvalaya-plja and not Kuvalavaditya. 
p. 209. L. 27. Reference should be R. T. V. 266-277. 

P. 212. L. 7. Read Mudradhyaksa. 

P. 215. L. 20-23. Read the pannaya tax; also read MelvaUeva Yaddaravelu; 

also read perjunka in place of peajunka. See Fleet. D. K. L>. 
. pp. 449-451). 

P. 216. L. 11. Road Bahattara always. 

P. 218. L. 1. For Phalguna’s recall see R. T. VI. 198-214. 

L. 2. Vijja was exiled and his brothers and friends imprisoned. King 
Harsa put two of his father’s ministers to death. 

P. 219. Ii. 18. Read Agraharika in place of Agraharika- 
P. 220. L. 1. Read Dandika in place of Dandika. 

P. 430. L. 4. Read National in place of rightful. 












SOME OPINIONS AND REVIEWS OF PART I £ 


Dr. A. B. Keith—Edinburgh. 

The effort to connect the development of polity with the 
evolution of theory is valuable aud important, and you have 
collected and set out lucidly a large number of interesting facts. 
There is no doubt that even in its incomplete shape the appearance of 
your book is fully justified, and that it presents something not 
included even in the many useful books on Hindu Polity which we 
already have. 

Dr. E. J. Rapson—Cambridge. 

You have collected and arranged the available evidence with 
great care and your discussion of the hearing of this evidence is fair 
and well-informed. I shall find your book most useful for 
reference. 

Dr. L. Finot — Toulon, France. 

I appreciate particularly in your treatment of the matter, the 
excellent selection of texts und the sound appreciation of their mean¬ 
ing and value. It is cetainly an excellent contribution to the study 
of a topic beset with difficulties. 

Dr. F. 0. Schrader—Germany. 

On opening your book I was struck by the soberness of your 

method and having perused a few chapter. I may say already that 

the book is an extraordinary and admirable one. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett—London. 

I have read your book with interest and care. There is much in 

it with which I fully agree and.I fully appreciate the merit of 

your book. 
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Dr. F. W. Thomas—Oxford. 

Clearly, Mr. Banerjee is dealing with the subject in a compre- 
henagkway and presents the evidence in its full amplitude. He does 
not fan to show that he has views of his own for which lie is pre¬ 
pared to contend. Hope that the subsequent partajsd the treatise 
will be equally well-done. 

Dr. Julius Jolly—Wurzburg. 

The author shows himself learned both in Sanskrit literature and 
the views of modern scholars. His criticisms are well substantiated 
and his style is clear and lucid. 

Dr. Sten Konow—Oslo, Norway. 

1 hvae read your book with interest and I much appreciate 
your perspicuous and elegeut style and your clear argumentation. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerjee—Lucknow. 

I have gone through Mr. Narayan Chandra Banerjee's ‘Deve¬ 
lopment of Hindu Polity and Political Theories’ and found it to 
represent the same level of scolarsliip as marks his others works. 
His acquaintance with the source in its original gives a freshness 
and fidelity which is not found in other works. His work marks Mr. 
Banerjee out as one of best interpreters of early Indian institutions. 

Dr. Canga Nath Jha— Allahabad. 

your books are judiciously planned and carefully executed. 
Please accept my hearty congratulations on your handling of a 
subject, the study of which is still iu its infancy. 

Forward. 

Without exaggeration, it can be said that the hook is one of the 
best on the subject. The author develops his argumenfs point by 
point with a happy sense of discrimination. His knowledge of world- 
history enables him to draw fitting parallels from extra-Indian 
sources. Written in a lucid style, free alike from pedantry and from 
cheap popular clap-trap, the book should please the lay reader and 
satisfy the technical scholar. 
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Journal of Indian History. 

Proles&r Bauerjee is a good Sanskrit scholar and is the author of 
a number of Interesting works. His work is full of interest will 
profitably persual. 

’ 4 

The Asiatic Review—London. 

The author has* done his work with great care and his frequent 
quotations from the classics will assist the scholar and the student in 
verifying his arguments. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—London. 

The work is one of distinct merit. Mr. Banerjee has handled his 
difficult; themes with an ability and sobriety that deserve recognition 
(Barnett). 

* * 4 

Tha Mind—London. 

The ^author Jias done an important service in emphasising the 

transcendental ideal as influencing political thought..and is 

probably the first to do so in this field. Tie has also rightlv coin* 
bated the theory held by many writers that in India kingship was 
regarded as a divine institution. On these points, the book, suggests 
a new line of investigation and clears away many misconceptions. 
Thejyiter is well acquainted with Sanskrit and can handle texts 
properly. We hope Mr. Banerjee will carry his investigations 
further in the proposed second volume. 
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